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THE COUNTESS RUSSELL. 
HE RT. ION. FRANCES ANNA MARIA RUSSELL, 
Countess Russell, is the second of the five daughters of the 
late Right Hon. Gilbert Elliot, second and late Earl of Minto, 
G.C.B., &e. of Minto, co. Roxburgh, and Viscount Melgund, 
of Melgund, co. Forfar, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom, 
and sister of the present Earl, who sat for some years in the 
House of Commons as M.P. for Hythe, and afterwards for a 
Scottish county. As her Ladyship is still young, and as Sir B. 
Burke is not so ungallant as to tell ‘‘ Ladies’” ages in his 
Peerage, we shall follow his example on this occasion, and only 
add that her mother was Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Patrick Brydone, Esq., a Scottish gentleman of good con- 
nections and family position. In the month of July, 1841, 
Lady Frances Elliot became the second wife of the Right Hon. 
Lord John Russell, M.P., then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, under Lord Melbourne’s Administration, and who, as 
our readers are aware, having since that time represented the 
City of London in the Lower House of Parliament, was ele- 
yated to the Peerage of the United Kingdom last year as Karl 
Russell, of Kingston Russell, Dorset ; and Viscount Amberley, 
of Ardsalla, co. Meath. By her Ladyship, Earl Russell has a 
youthful family, of whom the eldest, John, Viscount Amberley, 
was born Dec. 10th 1842. Lord and Lady Russell’s other 
children are the Hon. George Gilbert William Russell, born 
April 15th, 1848; the Hon. Francis 
Albert Rollo Russell, born July 10th, 
1849; and the Lady Mary Agatha 
Russell, unmarried. 


SHEET OF PATTERNS. 
OS. 1 and 2. Designs for braiding for 
either a dress, veste, or mantle. 

Nos. 3. and 4. A Collar and Cuff, to be 
worked upon muslin in satin stitch and 
open-work. 

Nos. 5and 6. A Cuff and Collar for morn- 
ing wear, to be worked in festoons and 
open-work, upon nainsook. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10. Alvire, Emma, Vir- 
gine, Mareelline, names to be worked on / 
the corners of pocket-handkerchiefs in i 
satin stitch. | 

No. 11. A Vase of Flowers—an ornament j 
suitable either for the corner of a pocket- | 
handkerchief, a sachet, or pincushion, to 
be worked in satin stitch, feather stitch, 
and cordonnet. | 

No. 12. P. O. Interlaced Initials for the | 
corner of either a pocket-handkerchiel, | 
table-cloth, or pillow-case. | 

No. 13. B. P. Initials for marking table- | 
cloths, serviettes, pillow-cases, or sheets. | 

No. 14. A.M. Small Initials for marking 
linen. 

No. 15. A. F. K. Initials in satin stitch 
and cordonnet for pocket~handkerchiefs 
and table linen. 

No. 16. Corner of a pocket-handkerchief 
with bouquet composed of satin stitch, with 
small eyelet holes in festoons scattered 
over it. 

No. 17. A Design for Braiding, which is \ 
carried out in soutache or any fancy braid. 
The spots are represented by small jet \ 
beads. This pattern is adapted for dresses, ’ 

~) Yq . ra 
mantles, or children’s frocks. 

No. 18. O. B. Initials for marking linen; 
they are surmounted by a count’s coronet. 

No. 19. The Initial Letter K; to be 
worked in satin stitch. 

No. 20. Two L’s interlaced with an N, 
surmounted with a ducal coronet; to be 
worked in cordonnet, with cottons of two 
contrasting colours 

No. 21. Explanation of Bodice and Sleeve, 
the patterns for which are on the second side 
of sheet-—A Bodice, round at the waist, in 
three pieces. A Sleeye, which is nearly 
tight to the arm, and is trimmed up the 
back with bouillonnées. The band is made 

either of velvet or of lace insertion, and is 
carried round the bottom of the sleeve. 


THE MOUTONNET FAMILY AT PARIS. 


1. How anv wuy THE MovroNNE? Fawiny rakes THE SUDDEN DETER- 
MINATION TO GO AND SPEND AT Paris THE FRUITS OF MoNsIEUR 
Movuvronnet’s SAVINGS. 

ONSIEUR MOUTONNET, Madame Palmyra Moutonnet, 

\ and Mademoiselle Pulcheria Moutonnet, their daughter, 

worthy inhabitants of a very little town at a hundred kilometres 

from Paris, had been holding for two hours a grand conference. 

Judging it desirable to close the debate, it was thus that Monsieur 
Moutonnet spoke :-— 

“ When I was in what is called the age of innocence, that is to say, 
when I took pleasure in stoning cats, in tying saucepans to the tails of 
dogs, in making drawings by squeezing the heads of flies between two 
bits of paper, I remember that in our family cousin Giraud was 
thought a great man because he had once taken a journey to Paris. 

“At this epoch Paris was situated at the Antipodes, and it would 
not have been the act of 4 W1S© man to set out for Paris before 
having provided himself with a well-filled purse, and before having 
taken the prudent precaution of making his will. 

“At present, thanks to steamboats and railroads—and by and by, 
we may be able to say, thanks to balloons—Paris is, so to speak, no 
longer anything but one of our suburbs, 

“To be ignorant of Paris 15, therefore, no longer a thing allowed, 
if we wish to shine by a certain variety of knowledge. ‘ 

“My functions as cashier, 28 bookkeeper, as clerk, entrusted with 
the correspondence in the three Commercial houses which deign to 
honour me with a confidence—! may venture to say—deserved, and 
also—I am not ashamed to make the confession—the importance of 
the sum to be spent, have hitherto made it impossible for me to give 
you and myself what is now the indispensable, the finishing touch of 
a liberal education. 


“These obstacles are now TeMoved. Suecessful reforms carried 
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THE COUNTESS RUSSELL. 


into the budget of my personal expenses during three years, such as 
saving the small sums which I spent on snuff and the butter which 
I had the Sybaritism to spread on my roll at breakfast, have enabled 
me to collect in a money-box kept for the purpose, a treasure 
amounting to not less than sixty-five francs and forty-three centimes. 
This is enough to pay for our journey, going and returning in a third- 
class carriage, and to permit us to live decently at Paris for a whole day. 

‘Moreover, that one of my employers to whom I devote my time 
on the Sunday mornings, Monsieur Giboulard, consents, in considera- 
tion of my long services, to allow me, to-morrow, the free use of the 
whole Sunday. 

“‘ Now or never is the time to seize occasion by the hair, according 
to the beautiful expression employed in the Mythology for Youth,” 

Monsieur Moutonnet stopped, and, in order to judge of the effect 
produced by his speech, threw a glance first at his wife and then at 
his daughter. 

Madame Palmyra Moutonnet, a woman of great good sense, as can 
afterwards be seen, ventured some observations on the precipitancy 
of a step so serious, on the danger of a peregrination to such a dis- 
tance, on the inconvenience of leaving the house with no one in it 
for twenty-four hours, and so on. 

Mademoiselle Pulcheria, who showed, it was reported, a surprising 
faculty for calculation, occupied herself with counting on her 
fingers the objections imagined by her mother. 

“Tut! tut!” cried Monsieur Moutonnet, “the thing is well worth 
taking some risk for. How delightful to have a whole day for 
studying the physiognomy, the streets, the squares, the promenades, 
the churches, the palaces, the museums, the theatres, the libraries, 
the learned institutions, the manners and the customs of that city 
which is the Queen of the World, according to the beautiful expres- 
sion which I never fail to find every day in the columns of my 
newspaper.” 

Palmyra had exhausted her objections, and Pulcheria ceased to 
count with her fingers. 

On Sunday then, at four o'clock in the 
morning, the Moutonnet family darted 
briskly into a third-class carriage. They 
left that same carriage at half-past eight. 


IT. DepLORABLE MIsrortuNE OF MADAME, 
AND OF MADEMOISELLE MOUTONNET. 
The passengers, three or four hundred 

in number, rushed from the carriages to the 
platform, elbowing each other, pushing each 
other, dashing each other aside like school 
children whom the bell summons to the 
play-ground. In the midst of this heaving 
to and fro of human waves, Monsieur 
Moutonnet was guilty of the gross impru- 
dence of feeling an irresistible desire to 
blow his nose. To obey this ill-timed in- 
clination of nature, he was guilty of the 
fault, not less serious, of letting go, for a 
moment, the arm of Madame Moutonnet. 
At the very same instant a formidable eddy 
seizing Palmyra and Pulcheria swept them 
to the right, towards the baggage depart- 
ment, while Monsieur Moutonnet continuing 
to be dragged to the left by the current, 
found that he had been borne on quite to 
the street before he had time to put his 
handkerchief in his pocket again. This 
operation terminated, Monsieur Moutonnet, 
thinking that he was taking once more the 
arm of Madame Moutonnet, rounded his 
own so as to lay hold of that of an old maid 
decorated with a pair of spectacles, who 
told him to go about his business, and that 
he was an insolent scoundrel, 

It was then that our traveller perceived 
the whole extent of his disaster, More 
unfortunate than pious Aneas, he had lost 
his wife and had not been able to preserve 
his child. 


———. 


III. Sacre REriections anp Jupicrovs 
Coxpucr or MADAME Movtonnet. 

Palmyra, with that great good sense 
which we have already mentioned, said to 
Pulcheria :— 

‘“‘T know both the heart and the legs of 
your father. While the heart is grieving 
for losing us, the legs are running to find 
us. If we were to set our own legs going 
to run to find him, I am very much afraid 
that, in a city like Paris—where, according 
to all accounts, the walls are of enormous 
circumference, and the streets of enormous 
length—we should be as little likely to 
meet each other as two needles in two 
bundles of hay. My advice is, that we 
should remain here till Moutonnet rejoins us 
—an event which cannot fail to take place, 
according to all calculations, at eleven o’clock 
this evening, when the last train starts.” 

In consequence, Palmyra and Pulcheria 
seated themselves close to the door of the 
baggage department, near the cage of a 
horrible parrot, who kept swinging about 
and singing: “ Such is pleasure, ladies ; 
such is pleasure.” 


(To be continued.) 


{With Double Supplement and a Separate Sheet of Coloured Designs. Price 6d.; Stamped 7d. 
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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


{DECEMBER 20, 1869, 


AQUSEHGLD EGONOMY | 


AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


MY GREAT AUNT'S RECEIPT BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS. 
D2 Vipera a Plum-pudding Monograph, which I shall look for 


with interest, is promised for the Lady’s Journal, Iwill give my 
Great Aunt’s receipts for mince-meat and plum-pudding, because they 
may be useful to some from their extreme simplicity. I can answer for 
the high estimation in which we little ones of the family held the mince- 
pies, for did not their goodness beguile me, in my fifth year, into my 
first and, I hope, only dereliction of honesty to the extent of a decided 
theft. land my sister, three years older, were playing in the kitchen 
while my mother was making her pastry, among other things a fresh 
lot of the much-approved mince-pies, two of a former batch of which 
were given to us, while the remainder were still ranged in a cupboard 
very handy for a quiet raid. ‘That first pie was very good; 1 could 
almost fancy I can remember it now, with its luscious filling-up at the 
top with pieces of almond, and dice of sweet, succulent citron. When 
it was finished, I peeped into the cupboard, and it was too much for my 
sense of honour. J hid another little pie behind me, and very quietly 
called my sister with me into the back kitchen to go shares. But my 
triumph lasted no longerthen; for, with honest wisdom, she persuaded 
me to go and confess to mamma, who left her pastry to lift me on her 
knee, to talk the matter over, and end it with penitent regret on one 
side, and forgiveness on the other. 

Mince Meatr.—2\bs. of fine plump raisins, 2lbs. of currants, 8 or 10 
large pippins, 2lbs. of beef suet, Ilb. of cooked tongue or salt beef, toz. 
of cloves, and 2 large nutmegs. Stone the raisins, wash the currants, and 
get them thoroughly dry, pare the apples and remove the cores, pick 
the suet perfectly free from skin and fibre, and then chop each of these 
ingredients, and the tongue or beef separately, very fine, taking especial 
care that the suet is almost as fine as dust, for a perceptible lump of 
suet in amince pie is very disagreeable. When the chopping, which 
will take some time, is done, mix all together very equally, adding 
about 41b of sugar, the grated peel of a lemon and its juice, the spice 
ground and grated into a fine powder, a 41b. of citron, an-oz. of orange 
peel, and an oz. of lemon peel; 40z. of mace can be added if the flavour 
is liked, and also brandy and sherry; but this isa matter of taste. Put 
the mince meat down tight in jars; those for early use can be covered 
with saucers, or turned upside down; but those for keeping should be 
tied down with pieces of bladder. The necessary implements in addi- 
tion to those found in all kitchens, are a good chopping board, and a 
mince-meat chopper. [Norre.—It seems likely that Lyon’s sausage 
machine might chop all the things well, and save a great deal of 
labour. | 

A Piaiw PLrum Pupprxe.—Chop Ib. of suet very fine—as fine as 
dust. Stone 1b. of fine plump raisins. Wash, pick, and dry Ib. of 
currants. Beat up thoroughly the yelks of 8 eggs and the whites of 4, 
add } pint of milk, beat them together, and stir in gradually 1b. of flour. 
Then mix in suet, spice, the fruit, and as much more milk as is neces- 
sary to make it thin enough, but it should still remain very thick. It 
is as well to have 1} pint of milk ready, but most likely rather less than 
1 pint will suffice. For spice, mix a nutmeg grated, a teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, and the same of cinnamon. ‘Tie the pudding im a cloth, 
or put it in a shape, and let it boil full five hours. 

Candying a nice jar of orange-peel is well worth attention from those 
who like to have plenty to use, but now is too late or too early to think 
of it, as the proper kind of orange is not yet to be had in abundance. 

Little things for the Christmas-tree are much in vogue just now. 
The young folks of the family generally like their blooming, fruit-laden 
tree to carry some fruit which will be memorials of their own ingenuity 
and industry to present to family friends and those they love and 
respect. 

Warer BaAskets.—These are pretty, and not difficult to make. 
Form the basket in coloured cardboard, by cutting a shape which will 
stand well. Let it be three inches anda-half across at the bottom, four 
and a-half at the top, and three inches and a-quarter high. Shape 
the top into sixteen vandykes, one inch deep, and cut an open-work 
pattern in triangles, or any other form, round it, with a straight strip 
fora handle, anda well fitted round for the bottom. This or any other 
pretty form of basket will do. For ornamenting it with the wafers, 
have for each ornament three wafers: one whole; a second cut into 
one half and two quarters; the third into four quarters. Wet the cut 
edge of the half wafer, and set it upright on the whole wafer; in the 
same manner, fix two of the quarters at right angles with this, and 
then fix in the remaining four quarters, one in each division. Orna- 
ment the basket, and handle with these, according to fancy. The 
contrast of colour in the basket and wafers, the size of the basket, and 
the size of the wafers used, may be varied at pleasure. ‘The handle 
should be fastened on with a bow of satin ribbon, of the same colour 
as the wafers. Pretty mixtures are scarlet on black, white on blue 
or any any other bright colour, dark green on pale green, or purple on 
orange colour. The baskets will hold sweetmeats, and afterwards (as 
presents) will be valued for the sake of the little manufacturers. 

Nore-casrs.—The shape to eut for the note-case may be four inches 
and three-quarters wide by one foot long. ‘his folded up into four, is 
for the outside of the note-case and two pockets. Cut two pieces of 
the material four inches and three-quarters wide, and four inches and 
a half deep, to form inner pockets with flaps (which should be a little 
shaped at the corners) to fold over in the centre inside and shut up two 
of the pockets. The note-case may be of silk or cashmere, nicely 
embroidered or braided. For braiding a thing like this it is best to 
trace the pattern on tissue paper, tack that on to the silk or cashmere, 
and tear it away when the work is done. The edge must be finished 
with a cord, agreeing in colour. 

Imiration Mosaic BroocnErs.—Procure a brooch intended to hold 
a miniature. Trace the shape on a piece of very coarse, open, book 
muslin. Find a Berlin pattern of flowers, or any other pleasing sub- 
jeet which will suit this in form and number of stitches, and work it 
with fine decca silk. It must be put in the miniature frame when done, 
and the effect will be found to be very good. 


Many such things as these described above will be a nice addition 
to the bonbons, bright balls, penny, twopenny, and sixpenny toys, 
candles, &c., which hang as tempting fruit on the Christmas tree. 


ANSWERS. 


LUMBER PIE. 


To oblige ‘‘X.” I have searched for a receipt for this old-fashioned 
delicacy, and have discovered several which seem reliable enough; 
though I confess I have not had the courage to try them and report. 
Most of us have no doubt met with frequent mention of lumber pie asa 
prime favourite with the old monks, and that is certainly a circumstance 
which ought to create a presumption inits favour; indeed, I am not quite 
sure that it might not one day induce me to give it a trial. It belongs, 
moreover, to a school of cookery long since extinct in England, the 
cookery of our Saxon forefathers, and that is another circumstance 
which should entitle it to respect in an age when we have no national 
cookery of our own. ‘Thus, then, may “ X.” make Lumber Pie :— 

‘TAKE a pound of veal or fowl’s meat; scald and then mince it fine 
with an equal quantity of picked beef suet; add a pound of grated 
bread, and three quarters of a pound of best currants, washed and 
picked; beat up six eggs and stir them in with half-a-pint of cream; 
flavour with mace, nutmeg, cinnamon, salt, sugar, and sweet herbs, and 
lay it in a pie-dish; then put over the mixture a good layer of beef 
marrow and preserves of any kind, mixed in equal proportions and 
flavoured with grated lemon peel. Put a crust on the pie and bake it, 
and when served, let it be eaten with a sauce made of white wine, yelks 
of eggs, and white sugar. In the bilious age, the very reading of this 
recipe makes one inclined to send for a mild dose; and all I have to say 
is, that if any reader blessed with a strong spirit of enquiry and a stronger 
digestion, likes to try the experiment, I wish him well. May good diges- 
tion wait on appetite and health on both; and may he survive to send 
us a report. Still, I should not be surprised to hear that it turned out 
well. Maitre Jacqurs. 


CASSAVA CAKES. 


Mapapt,—In answer to the question of An Invalid,” page 273 of 
the No. for Dec. 6, Cassava Cakes, to be had at Fortnum and Mason’s, 
make excellent light puddings; an egg may be mixed, and any 
flavouring that is preferred. I have known invalids who could take 
very little nourishment, almost live on this, H. Y. Z. 


practice of colouring Black and Green Tea. 


Horniman’s Pure Tea in Packetsx—ADVERTISEMENT, 


A JELLY BAG. 
Mapam,—Havying seen the inquiry of ‘E. A.” in your last weck’s 
journal regarding a jelly bag, I beg to tell her that I always use one 
made of finc linen, and find it to answer admirably. ANNIE. 


JARVED WOOD CHIMNEY PIECE—COAL PLANTS. 

MaApam,—The lady of Malvern who enquires after the Flora of 
the Carboniferous era, may be unaware that its most striking feature 
consisted of huge reeds (Calamites) and tree stems, beautifully marked 
in many varied tesselated forms—some like fish scales, others fluted, 
with imbrications of many elegant outlines; curious insertions, much 
ornamented, for the branches. Surely some of these would makead- 
mirable designs for the upright jambs of the chimney piece, with 
leaves falling over them. The ferns more resemble in character those 
of New Zealand than those of our modern England, as at present 
existing. Artis’s “ Antediluvian Phytology ” contains lithographs of 
a dozen or more, and was to be had afew years since for a small price, 
from Henry Bohn, King-street, Covent Garden. It was published in 
1838, by Nichols and Son, Parliament-strect. I enclose a very rough 
sketch of one or two, which may, however, be worth forwarding, and 
remain yours truly, H. I. B. 

[If the lady at Malvern will send us her full address, we shall be 
happy to forward the enclosure to her.—Ep. | 


RECIPES. 


STRENGTHENING JELLY.—1oz. of isinglass, 10z. of gum arabic, 
loz. of sugar candy, dissolved in half-a-pint of port wine. Let it stand 
all night (add 1 pint more wine if you like it strong), and (ext 
day) let it simmer on the fire till well dissolved, then strain and keep 
for use (in this case the preparation assumes the jujube appearance). 
If half-a-pint of water be added (before simmering) the usual jell y 
appearance is produced. 

SEED CAKE.—PBeat Ib. of fresh butter to cream, add Ib. of loaf 
sugar, and beat both together until they become white, then add 2 eges, 
beat for some time, add 2 more, and so on until you have added 
12. Have 121b. of flour sifted, mix among it 4b. of orange peel and 1b. 
of citron peel cut small, 3lb of sweet almonds, blanched and cut small, 
then mix all- together, but stir it as little as possible. Have a hoop or 
mould prepared, put the cake in, smooth with a knife and scatter a few 
caraways at the top. Bake two hours and and a half in a moderate oven. 

TO PRESERVE ASPARAGUS FOR WINTER.— Prepare the 
heads by scraping and trimming, in the same way as you would to serve 
at table, tie them in bundles and put them into boiling salt and water 
for one moment. 

SHEEP’S HEAD SOUP.—Cut the liver and lights into pieces, and 
stew them in four quarts of water, with some onion, carrots and 
turnips; 1b. pearl barley, pepper and salt, cloves, a little marjoram, 
parsley, and thyme. Stew all these until nearly sufficiently cooked, 
then put in the head, and boil it until quite tender. Take it out 
and strain every thing from the liquor, and let it stand until cold, 
when remove the fat from the top. Before serving it must be thickened 
with flour and butter, as though it were mock turtle. A wine glassful 
of sherry should be put into the tureen before the soup is poured in. 
The heart cut into small pieces with rump steak makes an excellent 
pudding. 

BARLEY CREAM.—Take 2lbs. of perfectly lean veal, or 3lbs. of 
of the scrag, free from fat; chop it well. Wash thoroughly 41b. of pearl 
barley; put it into a saucepan with two quarts of water and some salt. 
Let all simmer gently together until reduced to one quart. ‘Take out the 
bones and rub the remainder through a fine hair sieve with a wooden 
spoon. It should be the same consistency as good cream; add a little 
more salt if requisite, and a little mace if approved of. This makes 
light and nourishing food for invalids. 

TO MAKE MINCE-MEAT.—Take 2lbs. of raisins, stone them well; 
2lbs. of beef suet, finely chopped up; 231bs. of well-cleaned currants ; 2Ibs. 
of American apples, pared and cored; 2lbs. of brown sugar ; 2b. of 
candied lemon and citron; the grated rinds of two good-sized lemons ; 
1 grated nutmeg ; 402. of salt; 1 teaspoonful of pounded ginger; half 
that quantity of pounded mace; half a pint of the best brandy, and 
half a pint of sherry. ‘These ingredients mustall be minced separately, 
and well mixed with each other, before the brandy and wine are added. 
Those who like meat introduced into their mincemeat should add to the 
above quantity of fruit, Ib. of either unsalted ox-tongue, boiled tender, 
or the undercut of a sirloin of beef. The mince-meat should be kept in 
ae jars, and should be made some days before it is required 

or use. 

TO MAKE A PLUM-PUDDING.—Take db. of finely-grated 
bread crumbs and lb. of fine flour, mix them well together; Ilb. of 
suet chopped small, 1lb. currants, 1b. of the best raisins, stoned and 
chopped slightly, the yelks of 8 eggs, and the whites of 4 well beaten, 4b. 
of brown sugar, halfa nutmeg grated, 1 teaspoonful of beaten ginger, 2oz. 
of sweet almonds, 1b. of candied citron, {lb. of candied lemon, 40z. of 
mixed spice, the grated rind of a lemon, and three-quarters of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, 1 wine-glass of brandy, and the same of port wine. 
Mix all together, adding to the eggs as much milk as will make the 
pudding a proper consistency, remembering that when mixed it must 
be thick. Boil five hours, and before serving pour another wine- 
glassful of brandy gently over the pudding. 

TO MULL ALE—Take a pint of good strong ale, and pour it into 
a saucepan with three cloves anda little nutmeg, sugar to your taste. 
Set it over the fire, and when it boils take it. off to cool. Beat up the 
yelks of four eggs exceedingly well; mix them first with a little cold 
ae, then add them to the warm ale, and pour it in and out of the pan 
several times. Set it over a slow fire, beat it a little, take it off again; 
do this three times until it is hot, then serve it with dry toast. 

lO STEW MUSHROOMS.—Peel and take out the insides of some 
large mushrooms, and broil them on a gridiron. When the outside is 
brown, put them into a saucepan with as much water as will cover 
them. Let them stand ten minutes, then add to them a spoonful of 
white wine, and the same of browning, and a few drops of vinegar. 
Thicken with flour and butter ; boil upa little, lay sippets round a hot 
dish, and serve them up. 

ALMOND CHEESE CAKES.—The yelks of 3 well-beaten eggs, 
qlb. of bitter almonds, 2lb. of sweet almonds, Hb. of sifted sugar. Pound 
the almonds, but not too fine. The eggs must be beaten to a cream. 
Mix the sugar with them, then add the almonds. ~ 

TO KEEP THE HANDS SOFT.—Mix honey, almond meal, and 
olive oil into a paste, use after washing with soap. « Castille soap is 
best for use; it will cure a scratch, or cut, and prevents any spot.— 
E. C. T. 

TO MAKE SKELETON LEAVES.—Have a large deep earthen 
pot, or wooden cask, with the head off, fill it with rain water, then put 
your leaves or seed vessels in, taking care that they are selected in a 
state sufliciently matured for the seedy fibre to be completly formed, 
that is, the leaf must neither be flaccid from youth nor dry from age. 
Let them remain in the cask without changing the water until the 
become pulpy, and their outer skin and fleshy matter will brush off. 
This should be done carefully with a common painter’s brush. Should 
any part of the skin remain firmly fixed, put them again into the water, 
and wait patiently; patience and carefulness being the only requisites 
for success. When perfectly clean bleach the skeletons in chloride of 
lime. Magnolia leaves of all kinds require maceration from three 
weeks to three months. Tulip and pear three weeks, ivy (very pretty) 
two months, orange and lemon six months, mulberry (difficult) two 
or three weeks. Seed vessels are more troublesome, but exceedingly 
pretty. These, as well as the leaves, should be carefully looked at 
every two or three weeks whilst in the water. 


————— 


CHAPEL RoyaL, WuITEHALL.—The Lord Bishop of London will hold 
a general ordination for priests and deacons at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, on Sunday morning next, the 21st inst. Morning prayers 
at ten o’clock, and the sermon and ordination service at eleven o'clock. 
The sermon will be preached by the Rev. A.S. Farrar, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Locomortves were first dawned in the reign of Charles the Second ; 
constant improvements have made them perfection. The same means 
having now so perfected Herring’s Magnetic Brushes and Combs that 
they restore the colour to grey hair, and cure neuralgia and nervous 
headache with all but unerring certainty—N.B. Counterfeits are 
being made. Offices, 23, Basinghall-street, London. 

Horniman and Co. were the first to import, per ship Cherokee, pure 
uncoloured Tea direct from China. Since then the demand has vastly 
increased, a Parliamentary committee having condemned the Chinese 
The dock returns show the 


stock of uncoloured T'ea to be over a million pounds. 2,280 Agents sell 


CHARADES. 
NO. I. 
SAINT HUBERT’S EVE. 
OUNT ARTHUR held high festival 
On old Saint Hnbert’s night, 
And he quenched his thirst in my sparkling jirst, 
That swam in ruby light; 
“And here's to the magical draught,” he cried, 
“ Still dry, tho’ oceans wet it,— 


They're many whose lip would blithely sip, 
But few who'd wish to get it!” “ 


Count Arthur leant on his ashen bow 
When the morning sun was high, 

Whilst the feathery arrows flashed like flame 
Across the summer sky; 

And a shaft he drew from his glittering belt— 
That archer baron gay— 

And fair thro’ the gold of my second’s fold 
It cleft its shining way. 

Yount Arthur stood in his lady’s bower 
When evening gently fell, t 

And he sang a rhyme of the ancient time 
To my whole’s more ancient swell ;— 

“And see!” cried he, “upon suppliant knee, 
Like Assyria’s lords of old, ; 

To that trumpet-sign, I bend at the shrine 
Of an image more fair than gold!” 


NO. I. 
TO 
PRING waved her locks of tender green, 
And gaily danced the fountain, 
My first shone golden on the bank, 
And silver on the mountain; 
3ut winter came with dance and game, 
Too soon its bloom lies faded! — 
Whilst blithely throng’d by imp and elf 
My second, radiant as thyself, 
Titania masqueraded. 
When summer donn’d her em’rald dress 
With thousand gems encumbered, : 
My whole on rough and thorny stem 
In softest fragrance slumbered. 
Ah! wherefore tell, how soon it fell, 
For brightest things are fleetest,— 
3ut still its charms are vow’d to be 
A type of beauty—and of thee— 
In Flora’s wreath the sweetest ! 


ooo 
—_—_—_—_— —qQoaouuxsSnn 


SPHINX. 


Recovery or SroLeN JEWELS.—“Our readers,” says Gaglignani, “may 
recollect our having given an account in 1860 ofa great robbery having 
been committed in‘'the Museum of Florence, situated in the Uflizi, 
by some unknown persons. We subsequently, in 1861, stated that a 
few of the valuable jewels stolen had been found buried in the yard of a 
farm-house outside the Porto Romano. The Florence journals of the 12th 
now announce that the remaining 303 historical jewels, rings cameos, and 
other objects of value, have been discovered through the active efforts 
of the police, buried in an obscure spot on the banks of the Arno. How 
the discovery was made is not stated; but the fact of these articles 
having been returned into the hands of the State has been received with 
universal satisfaction.” P 

Royau ENGLIsH OPERA, Covent GArpen.—The Pantomime here 
is from the pen of Mr. Henry J. Byron, and is entitled Harlequin Beauty 
and the Beast; or the Gnome Queen and the Good Fairy. he first scene 
is the boudoir of Brutina, the Gnome Queen, who has tried aj] her 
charms, such as they are, upon the unsusceptible heart of a captive 
prince. He will have nothing to say to her, though she calls in the 
aid of the court coiffeur, modiste, and enameller ; and finally brings to 
her aid the attractions of an allegorical ballet, in which the Prince is 
successively, but not successfully, tempted by wine, youth, and beauty. 
Enraged at the callousness of the youth, she changes him to a beast. 
A good fairy, whose power is equal to the Gnome Queen’s, makes a 
stipulation with her that should any maiden be found to declare a 
passion for the transmogrified prince he is to instantaneously assume 
his original form. Squire Tiddlywinks and his man-servant, Muddie- 
head, are returning home in the family gig, when a terribly high wind 
drives them into an enchanted wood, in which the trees d6 all sorts of 
strange things, we will not spoil our reader’s pleasure by anticipating, 
and in which the belated travellers eventually come across the palace of 
the beast. Entering this magic domicile, they are entertained most 
sumptuosly by fairy attendants, who cut up magical legs of mutton 
and draw enchanted champagne corks, and treat them generally with 
extreme hospitality. The Squire having promised his three daughters 
a present each, plucks a rose for his youngest child, Beauty, and is 
immediately seized by the outraged beast, whose horticultural feelings 
appear of as sensitive a natureas those of the head gardener at Hampton 
Court. The Squire is about to lose his life when he makes a pathetic 
appeal, and the Beast lets him go home on a promise to return with 
Beauty. ‘The Squire brings his charming child back with him, and the 
Beast falls in love with her and detains her, permitting the parent to 
return to his suburban villa. All his attentions, however, are bootless. 
Beauty adores her father, and refuses to be comforted by the inevitable 
grand ballet which is popularly supposed to have @ soothing effect upon 
heart-broken heroines. When she sees in a vision her father utterly 
broken down with grief, she implores the Beast to let her go, and she is 
allowed to return to alleviate the Squire's sufferings, though the Beast 
says he shall be utterly distraught and miserable without her. ‘Lhe 
return of his child restores the Squire to reason, for since her leaving 
he has become a maniac and a prey to a troupe of variously thinking 
physicians, and they all start off to the Beast’s palace. They are too 
late, however: the Gnome Queen, afraid that her scheme may fail, has 
poisoned him, and the poor Beast is discovered dead, to the extreme 
agony of Beauty. In her wretchedness, she exclaims that, were he 
alive, she would love and wed hin, and the Beast immediately vanishes, 
the original Prince appearing in his place to the extreme delight of 
everybody concerned, with the exception of the Gnome Queen, who 
retires to the sulphurous seclusion of her own residence. ‘The scenery, 
appointments, decorations, &¢-, 2re all on a scale of wnexampled mag- 
nificenee. Myr. Calleott’s transformation scene excelling anything of 
the kind before witnessed, even in this theatre. 


BEREHS, MARRIAGES, 


AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


Beroy.—On the 9th inst, at Randolph House, Maida-hill, the Hon, Mra Beton, 
of a son. 7 * : i 

Bowrr.—On the 12th inst., at Tickhill Castle, the wife of E, C. Bower, Esq., of 
a daughter. P 7 yey 

Otaxroy.—-On the 11th inst., at 7, Pembroke-road, Kensington, the wife of the 
Hon. J. D. Claxton, of @ son. 

Cunurrr.—On the 9th inst.. at Myerscough Hall, 
Cunliffe, of a danghee : ; 

Fornermcnam.—On the 7th inst., at Algiers, the Lady Charlotte Fotheringham, 
of a son. F - 

syrtL—On the 10th inst. at 58, Portlana- 2 . , 
Nev ree Nevill, of a Baehine 1-place, the wife of the Hon. Ralph 


snrwoRTH.—On the 14th inst., at Melyi D, i o , 
Wares eehtwordirof ncn lville House, Portobello, Edinburgh, Lady 
MARRIAGES. 

Carnor—GrirFiy.—On the 10th inst., at St. Pancras, by the Rey. Dr. Stebbing, 
uncle to the bride, W. H. Carrol, Esq., of Tulla House, Nenagh, son of the 
late Lieutenant-General Sir W. P. Carrol, to Bessie Leslie, daughter of the 
late Captain C. W. G. Griffin, R.N., of Falmouth. 

Fisner—Y ELLOLY.—On the 10th inst., at Cavendish, Suffolk, by the Rey, C. J. 
Fisher, assisted by the Rev. Robert Godolphin Peter, Edward Freeland 
Fisher, third son of the late Rev. Charles Fisher, rector of Ovington-cum- 
Tilbury, Essex, to Mary Ellis, widow of the late Samuel Tyssen Yelloly, 
Esq., of Cavendish Hall, Suffolk. 

GALE—SNeEYp.—On the 10th inst., at the parish church, Sidbury, by the Rey. 
James Gale, vicar of Urswick, assisted by the Rev. R. Matson, H enry R. H. 
Gale, Esq., late Captain 90th Light Infantry, eldest son of William Gale, 
Esq., of Bardsey Hall, Lancashire, to Emma, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Sneyd, Esq., of Sidbury Manor, Devon. 

DEATHS. 


Lancashire, the wife of Major 


Monsoy.—On the 17th inst., William John, sixth Lord Monson, in his 67th year, 
Rowtry.—On the llth inst, at Glemham House, Suffolk, Dowager Lady 


Rowley, relict of Admiral Sir Joshua R, Rowley, Bart. of Tendring Halll, 
Suffolk, aged 61. 
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Se eneesensesennneneensese eee eee 


CON CO RES, 


Ded Karr ad 5 


T SEEMS that there have been some conjectures afloat among 
the readers of this journal as to what is my proper name. That 
such a curiosity should arise about me is certainly flattering. Why 
should I, the modest chronicler of the wisdom of my venerated friend 
Mr. Surly Hardbake, be for a moment an object of interest? It shall, 
however, never be said that I was ashamed to own my name, and so 
curiosity may be allayed when at the foot of this I sign myself i pro- 
pria person, J. J. BRivron. 


A CORRECTION. 
iS) Rees adiniration of the Ploughman Poet must plead my 
{Vi apology for reminding your correspondent “ Firefly” that she has 
misquoted him, and has robbed the passage in question of its greatest 
beauty :— 
The best laid schemes o' mice an’ men gang aft agley. 
“ Tirefly’s” version is :— 
The best laid schemes of mice and men gang aft. 

Probably her residence at Brighton may have imbued her with a taste 
for nautical expressions—* gang aft ” being, in Jack Tar language, 
synonymous with going astarn. Dianus Vinpice Nopvus. 


ABOUT M. LEFLANEUR. 


J ADAM,—Will you allow me to endorse your opinion of the pre- 
M carious condition of M. Leflaneur’s glass house, and to inform 
that gentleman, through the niedium of your columns, that he must 
write far better French than he has done, to impose upon the 
‘‘ abonnées” he is so solicitous to please, many of whom are, to use the 
words of Horace, “ Alike in either language skilled.” If Anglicisms 
peep out in every line, it avails the writer but little to misspell Nnglish 
proper names in the French fashion. Is not this pretended Gaul the 
gentleman who wrote to the 7imes in the jargon of a notary mayor, 
and spoiled all by dating from Le Dept. du Somme? Whether he 
be the same or not he has committed himself ina similar way. In 
place of the French word correspondant, he has given us the Enelish 
equivalent spelled with an e. Again, ‘le proverbe que conseille,” and 
“ quoique l'on pourrait, peut-étre,” are not precisely “de bon aloi.”” And 
in the name of St. Zoilus why find fault with “ fricandeau ?” Un fricén- 
deau 2 Voseille, although a sour and sorry dish, is orthodoxy itself, as 
far as grammar is concerned. Lither the criticised wrote /ricandeaus, 
thinking it the correct plural, or the critic has given himself needless 
trouble. Most certainly he has done so in taking up the Frenchman's 
cause. They can defend themselves when there is a necessity for it; 
and they can forgive, and even enjoy, a joke at their own expense, 
better, perhaps, than some of the habitués of M. Leflaneur’s own 
house, |’ Hotel du Chardon.—I remain, Madam, very respectfully 
yours, y BENJAMIN BADAUD. 


“ BLIND SAM OF MILVERTON.” 


1 Racers poms all know how powerfully the sense of touch becomes 
LY. developed in a person who has lost that of sight; but I was, 
nevertheless, much interested in hearing of the following accomplish- 
ment in a blind man. 

Some years ago, at Milverton, a village in the west of England, a 
blind man lived who went by the name of “Blind Sam of Milverton,” 
and who possessed the singular power of distinguishing from each 
other, by the touch, every donkey in the neighbourhood! (Of course 
1 mean the quadrupeds, not the bipeds, of that species !) 

When a donkey belonging to any villager had strayed away, in 
search of a fresh supply of thistles and other delicacies, the services of 
“ Blind Sam” were immediately put into requisition ; and he never 
failed to trace out its whereabouts, and bring back the lost animal. 

Many tricks were played him, to endeayour to mislead him as to the 
identity of his donkey friends, but all to no purpose—“ Blind Sam” 
could never be taken in; and would in spite of all the deceptions prac- 
tised upon him, in a moment pronounce, with unerring correctness, 
upon whose donkey he had laid his hand.—Your obedient servant, 

MippLEsEx. 


GENTLEMEN FAINTING. 

NV ADAM,—Your correspondent of last week (Walter Carmine) has 
af thought proper to be very facetious upon my letter in the Lady's 
Journal of Dec. 6. Notwithstanding the ridicule with which he may treat 
the subject, I have only to repeat what I have stated before, é.e., that a 
gentleman’s fainting away does not arise in many instances from any 
effeminacy or affectation, but simply from delicate nerves and ill- 
health. 

I have heard instances of gentlemen who were so nervous that they 
fainted in church on their wedding-day (some men on these occasions 
are far more nervous than ladies), and in the case of a friend, to whom 
T have before alluded, he was on one occasion with me at the theatre, 
when he was taken excessively faint from the heat of the house. Of 
course I applied my smelling-bottle, put lavender-water on his hand- 
kerchief, and bathed his temples. 

Tf your correspondent Charles W. wishes to know where to procure 
good lavender-water, I should think that any of the houses in Bond- 
street (Atkinson’s, Smith’s, &c.) would be the best to apply to. I 
certainly like good Hau de Cologne: it is not always easy to procure it. 

Persons in delicate health who are subject to faintings, would find it 
very useful to have Eau de Cologne and lavender constantly by them, 
as they have undoubtedly the most reviving effects of any remedies of 
this kind. I have not much opinion of the new fashionable scents 
which are so frequently advertised; many of them are quite worthless. 
A respectable perfumer will always recommend you the best kinds. 

As your correspondents from Paris supply you with all the latest 
fashionable news, &c., could they not inform us what perfumes are now 
most fashionable there, particularly what are patronised by the Empress; 
who, of course, is the arbitress of fashion there.—I am, Madam, yours 
very respectfully, FLORENCE. 

P.§.—There was a letter in your journal some weeks back, which 
gave an account of a gentleman being nearly garotted in Paddington, 
which frightened him so much that he fainted away in his sister’s arms 
on arriving home;.no wonder that he did so! Very nearly the same 
thing occurred two months back one evening In Portland-place, to a 
young man being roughly used and pulled about by some persons 
there, and with much the same result. I witnessed also myself two 
cases of gentlemen fainting in church in the summer at the West-end. 
T never myself go to church without a scent bottle in case of accidents, 
and I know several ladies who do the like. 


A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER TO THE EDITRESS, 
WuereEin “J.J. 3B,” “ Firerzy,” “Anson HARTLEY TURNOUR,” 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT PERSONAGES ARE DISCUSSED BY “ ONE OF 

THEM.” 
pte MADAM,—I am a very sensitive person, and my most 
i tender feelings have met with a severe blow, my vanity has 
been deeply wounded. “J. J.B.” has (he says) received my portrait, 
and then heartlessly holds it up to public ridicule. Is this proper, is 
this gentlemanly of him? T put the question to you, Madam, as a 
lady. 

Tecereany was staying in Brighton at the time when his modest 
request for three cartes appeared in the Ladies’ Journal, and as I have 
many friends who are possessed of my charming features, it is just 
possible that one of them may have kindly spared the clever author of 
“Tine Girts” a copy. Now, as you know, Madam, I am peculiar in 
respect to my bonnets, I study the becoming more than the fashionable, 
and have hitherto fondly thought I had achieved a success, a very 
marvel of triumph in the bonnet line. Little, therefore, was I pre- 
pared to hear that{I had resuscitated one of the fat Mr. Lambert's grand- 
mamma's head coverings ; my Own grandmother never, in my memory, 
wore a bonnet; she died when I was a child, was blind, and I havea 
faint recollection of a dear old lady sitting in what we should now 
deem an uneasy chair, by the side of the fire, in a quaint snug drawing- 
room, with a favourite black cat at her feet, and her faithful maid, 
Jessy, by her side, ever on the alert to prevent our wicked self from 
disturbing the serenity of grandmamma’s cap with its wonderful lace 
lappets which, somehow or other, our refractory fingers always itched 
to cluteh. Had “J. J. B.” received her portrait instead of mine, I 
know it would have been placed ‘ lovingly,” “ lingeringly,” beside that 
other carte which was accorded such honour to. 

My sky outline is not angular, Iam not sylph-like, yct I trust that 
I am far from being the monster, J. J. B.” has described. Immediately 


on reading his letter I rushed out and weighed. Iam happy to say, 
and with perfect truth, that Iam considerably less than ‘a ton.” 

If I have a weakness, it is a passion for collecting the cartes of all 
my acquaintance, all the singular people I see, all the wonderful people 
I read of or hear about, everybody whose writings interest me; I covet 
wl their photos.; therefore I can fully understand and sympathise 
with “J.J. B.” in his desire to obtain “ the three cartes,” and I hope 
he will do as he promises: return mine, or any rate the one sent to 
him as mine. ‘Tell him, Madam, that he will win my everlasting gra- 
titude by so doing ;Zand if Itind after all that it is not ‘little I,” he shall 
(the first time my carte is taken) have the best specimen of the 
ten shillings’ worth; and if you can induce him to send me his, he 
shall stand A 1, under the title of “ Surly Hardbake, Esq.,” in my book. 
Has Mr. Badaud a carte to spare? or does Mrs. B. object to his appear- 
ing ina lady’s drawing-room? If I thought itjwould not create domestic 
discord, I would prefer a request. I have one or two of the contributors 
tothe Ladies’ Journal in my collection, I should feel very grateful toMr. 

Suckland, Francis Francis, Mr. Briges, ‘ Peregrine,” and a few others, 
fora spare copy. I (like “J.J. 2B.”) never will believe that Anson 
Hartley Turnour hasa long nose any more than that Iam “a fon” in 
weight. I like to picture people by their writing ; my mental portraits 
(1 have two) of “A. H T.” are very different. “Number one was 
drawnZon being told that the writer who signed herself ‘“ Anson 
Hartley Turnour,” was, “a” young, good-looking, dashing “ girl.” 
I immetiately sketched In my mind’s eye, a petite, pretty figure, 
with clever sparkling eyes, and +retroussé nose—a nose having 
not only a natural upward inclination, but heavenly, from the pos- 
sessor’s habit of turning it up, in a pretty, disdainful manner, at all 
rural, simple, unsophisticated persons, places, and amusements. Picture 
number two was called into being when a gentlemen assured me that 
“A. H.'T.” was ‘a man and a barrister.” My vision of a fair face faded 
out of the canvass, and there appeared in its stead one of “Surly 
Hardbake’s” juniors, tall, dark, and handsome (as all Irishmen are in 
my eyes), sitting in wig and gown at a long table in a legal hall, 
busily engaged in reading Over, not a brief, but some clever paper for 
the Lady's Journal, wherein he, in his masquerade costume, is to play 
the part of “the wild Irish girl” on the following Saturday. Which of 
my two portraits is the correct one ? . FirEFvy (Bath). 


CELIBACY versus MATRIMONY. 
N “ADAM,—Permit an unknown cavalier to splinter a lance in your 
Yi lists—he was about to say In honour of his fair lady—but possibly 
his nom de guerre may make such a claim disputable,—at any rate, 
however, to strike a stout stroke for his own opinions with any errant 
knight who may be chivalrous enouch to take up his gauntlet, or, like 
‘ Ivanhoe,” prick his suspended shield with the sharp end of his 
nee, 

Thus much by way of preliminary flourish. Now then, open barriers 
—sound trumpets—laissez aller, gallant champions—and remember that 
fair eyes behold your deeds! 

Well this is my casus belli (I really must beg the gentleman's pardon 
who is so oppugnant to quotations,” but when a foreign word 
expresses exactly what I mean, and no English word expresses it at 
all, I must take leave to use the former), I see a great deal of good 
common sense every week in your paper about “fast men,” and “fast 
young ladies ;” “ flirting and spooning ;” “ economical, with-a-view-to- 
the-main-chance style of dressing;” &c., &c., and allow me to add, also a 
great deal of wi-common nonsense, on the same fascinating topics: 
but shallow or deep, it all runs In one groove—fast or slow, it all goes 
on the wheels of one uniform assumption—viz., that the whole, and 
singular, object in life is ro GET MARRIED! 

Now this is a proposition from which I must profess my unqualified 
dissent: it is one that I demur to in toto— tee-totally,” as Mr. Cruik- 
shank would say. 

The states of bachelor-hood and spinster-hood, are to me as much 
more enviable than those of husband and wife, as the brilliancy of a 
Benedick unwed, eclipses and excels that of a Benedick “married and 
done for; ” and I unhesitatingly assert that I can maintain and prove 
my position,—as thus: oe, 

1. Let us see what are the felicities and advantages claimed for the 
married, as contrasted with the single, state, on either side. They may 
I think be fairly condensed as follows ;_. 

On behalf of the lady :—The possession of an establishment; the 
possession of a husband. 

On behalf of the gentleman ‘—The acquisition of a wife and a mistress 
for his house, and (problematically) of a full complement of shirt- 
buttons. 

I believe it will be seen on reflection that under these four heads are 
really included every advantage which can be claimed for the 
Hymeneal state by the most bitter anti-celebacist, and assuming this 
to be conceded, I proceed (2) to demonstrate that these vaunted 
advantages break down utterly under cross-examination—won’t hold 
water for an instant,—are, 10 fact, Buddha. et me demolish them 
singly and categorically. 

First, female advantages it The possession of an establishment.” 

You will remark that it is the “possession ” and not the mere occu- 
pancy of an establishment, 12 which the attraction and coveted advan- 
tage lies. Louisa Jane, dependent and snubbable, can hardly be 
expected to derive much satisfaction from “ occupying” the admirably 
appointed ménage of her cous Julia Araminta in Eton-square. What 
then is this highly-to-be desired possession 2? Observe:—In the first 
place it is a mere legal fiction, for our rulers whilst nominally giving 
equal rights to the wife, in fact decree the sole, actual, and irresponsible 
power and authority to—her husband. She is a slave:—in gilded chains, 
perhaps,—but still a slave- What becomes then of the wife’s ‘ posses- 
sion?” But we will admit, for the sake of argument, that she has a 
share—an equal share if you like—in the domestic legislation: this 
exactly divides the sum total of possessive advantages by two. Deduct, 
therefore, from it one-half. Servants and housekeepers usurp at least 
another fourth ;—divide the last quotient again by two: manet one- 
quarter of an establishment to the credit side of the account; and 
against this may surely be set the manifold miseries of clumsy men- 
servants, impertinent maid-servants, incompetent cooks, refractory 
nurses, smoky chimneys; and @ couple of hours hard work a day in 
superintending the carrying out of her master’s Medo-Persic laws, for 
the regulation of the household ; for which she gets no thanks, but 
plenty of abuse if anything §0¢S wrong, or not quite to his serene- 
sultan-ship’s taste. ie Z 

Total credit remaining from “ establishment account "—nil. 

Secondly,—the possession of “a husband.” ‘ 

Ladies, ‘sweet ladies! beware of husbands: ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of them are tyrants,—monsters,—Blue-beards. ‘The mildest 
and most oleaginous of his sex before marriage, becomes the surliest 
and most capricious (to his wife) afterwards. I lave watched them 
closely, —units—tens—hundreds ; I was going to say, thousands ;—and 
without one solitary exception, their behaviour, however charming to 
others, or “in society,” has been, to their wives, detestable. It makes me 
in a rage even now to recall the scenes I have witnessed,—the harsh 
snubbings and cruel indignities that I have seen heaped upon the heads 
of poor uncomplaining creatures, whoge only fault. was_too much 
obedience and submissiveness. | No, take my word for it, a8 Lord Dun- 
dreary would say, ‘ Mawriage ith all a mithtake.” 

So much for the female felicities: now foy the male. First, ‘‘a wife 
and a mistress for his house” :— 

These two desiderata are resolvable into one, as the “house” is only 
necessitated by the wife; and if there ig no house there will be no 
mistress wanted to take care of it. 

No man in his senses takes to himself the former, unless he has 
already taken to himself the latter; and for this very simple reason,— 
that he can live in chambers and at his club with every possible com- 
fort, not to say any luxury, for just about one-tenth, and without those 
perennial acquaintances with the tradesman and the tax-gatherer 
which are so distressing to at least one of the parties concerned. 

A wife is a clog at a man’s heels ;—a thirty-two-pounder round his 
neck: when he marries good-bye to jolly dinners at Blackwall and 
the “ Star and Garter ;”—good-bye to light heart and lighter heels—-to 
romantic adventures, Invigorating tours, horses, streams, ocean, and 
heathery moor: he may hang up his salmon-rod, “pop” his gun, 
and knock down to the highest bidder his dashing little “ foam,” that 
never knocked under before to the stiffest sou-wester that ever swept 
St. George's Channel. : 

Besides, I can’t see for the life of me what a man wants to be marrying 
for (when once, that is, he has got past the frantic-falling-in-love-over- 
head-and-ears stage). Here am I now, for instance, a careless bachelor 
of five-and-twenty, with sound lungs, capital spirits, and a good 
digestion ;—I have three or four charming young lady friends (real 
friends, not “ flirtees,” N.B.) with whom [am on the most brotherly 
of terms; and a dozen more with whom I flirt as much as [ like, 
whenever we can find, or make, the opportunity ;—I have a knife and 
fork always ready for me at twenty dinner tables where the cellar is 


excellent, and the cuisine unexceptionable, and where the smiling host 
and hostess have a hearty welcome for the sprightly Benedick, who 
brings his joke and his good-temper to add to the attractions of the 
social board. The difference, as it appears to me, between the guest 
and his entertainer is that the former pays for the dinner, and the latter 
eats it; and I confess that my strong predilections are in this case 
with the consumer and not with the producer. 

‘ The substitute for the “button-sewing” part of the business is 
simple and effectual, do as I do, wear nothing but studs. 

All the above recommendations to celibacy are also applicable 

though perhaps in a somewhat less degree to the fair sex. A married 
woman must be content to give up her old friends and her young ad- 
mirers, and to look for most, if not all her enjoyments within her own 
family, and between the four walls of her own house. If not, in nine 
cases out of ten she will be miserable. On the other hand, whilst she 
continues single, she will have friends and flames too, in plenty, even,— 
if a clever woman—up to the most uncertain of all times—a certain ” 
age; and it will be her own fault if she loses them then. Still 
let me not be misunderstood, I base my decision in spinster-hood 
versus matron-hood, rather on the miseries of the one state, than on the 
unmixed blessedness of the other. : 
z. But I see the sun is sinking, and I must say adieu for the present. 
The heralds are clearing the lists, the victors and vanquished are re- 
turning to their tents,—in a few moments the galleries will be deserted; 
once more, fair ladies (and especially spinsters, old and young), adieu! 
“Rosy dreams and slumbers light.” BENEDICK. 


COURT NEWS. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
N SATURDAY morning last, her Majesty, accompanied by her 
Ae Royal Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse, drove in the Home 
ark. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by Major Elphinstone 
arrived at the Castle during the afternoon. ‘ i 

Lieutenant-Colonel Du Plat succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
D. de Ros in waiting on her Majesty. 

Dr. Stanley arrived at the Castle. ; 

Sunpay being the anniversary of the lamented death of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort, the Queen remained both on that day 
and on Saturday in complete seclusion. In the morning the Rev. 
Dr. Stanley performed Divine service before her Majesty and the royal 
family in her Majesty’s apartment, and afterwards preached in the 
private chapel a sermon on the occasion, before their Royal Highnesses 
the Princes and Princesses and the household. 

On Monpay morning her Majesty and her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Louis of Hesse walked and drove in the grounds. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince Louis of 
Hesse rode, attended by Captain Grey. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur left the Castle and returned to 
Greenwich Park, attended by Major Elphinstone. 

On TuEspAy morning, the Queen, accompanied by her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louis of Hesse, walked and drove, attended by Lady 
Augusta Bruce. 

Karl Granville, Viscount Sydney, and the Bishop of Oxford arrived 
at the Castle. The Bishop of Oxford left during the afternoon. The 
Dean of Christchurch arrived. 

On Wepnespay morning his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, at- 
tended by Major Elphinstone, arrived from Greenwich Park. 


CONSECRATION OF THE ROYAL MAUSOLEUM AT 
FROGMORE. 
(From the Court Newsman.) 

On WepNEsDAY the consecration of the Royal Mausoleum at Frog- 
more took place. Her Majesty the Queen, previous to the ceremony, 
went from the Castle to Frogmore House in the most private manner, 
and when the Bishop of Oxford, the clergy, and members of the royal 
household and others had assembled, walked to the Mausoleum, 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, the Princess Helena, the Princess 
Louise, Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, and the Princess Beatrice. 

The Queen entered the Mausoleum at five minutes past twelve 
o'clock. The Bishop of Oxford (bishop of the diocese), Archdeacon 
Randall (chaplain), Sir John Phillimore, D.C.L. (chancellor of the 
diocese), the Dean of Windsor, the Dean of Christchurch, Rey. Dr. 
Stanley; the Vicar of Windsor, the Rey. Lord Wriothesley Russell ; 
and the Rey. Janus Blunt (vicar of Old Windsor) then commenced 
the consecration by passing round the external walls of the building, 
with Dr. Elvey and the choir of St. George’s Chapel singing (‘Tallis’s 
chant) Psalm xlix., “ O hear ye this, all ye people.” 

Farl Granville (Lord President), Viscount Sydney (Lord Chamber- 
lain), and the gentlemen of the household followed in procession. 

The psalm having been chanted, the bishop, clergy, and gentlemen 
entered the Mausoleum, and the bishop continued the ceremony— 
“Dearly beloved in the Lord,” followed by the prayer, ‘OQ God who 
hast taught us in Thy Holy Word.” 

The choir sang the “ Amen Chant,” and afterwards a hymn from “ In 
Memoriam,” commencing— 

The just man’s spirit shall not be 
Parted from kindred spirits: 

Each one, in God's blest company, 
A future home inherits. 

The Bishop of Oxford recited the prayers— : 

“Grant, O Lord, that they who shall bring forth their dead into this 
place may be so strengthened and comforted by Thy grace that they 
may not be sorry as men without hope for them that sleep in Thee. , 

“Grant, O Lord, that they who shall here lay the bodies of Thy 
saints to rest,‘in hope of the blessed resurrection, may ever more stead - 
fastly believe in the fellowship and communion of Thy saints, living 
and departed, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

‘‘Grant, O Lord, that all who here shall call upon Thy name may so 
be raised from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, that they may 
be delivered from the bitter pains of eternal death, and have their part 
in the glorious resurrection of Thy saints, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” porsee 

A hymn in four verses” from “In Memoriam” was sung (the Old 
Hundredth) by the choir :— 

O fond and loving Spirit thou, 

Far, far away from me art now; 

I miss the hand of friendship true, 
The heart that all my feelings knew. 
But while my grief thus fills my heart, 
Thou in God’s bosom lying art; 
Freed from the body's yoke at last, 
The gentle soul to life hath passed, 
No, Spirit! not one moment e’en 
Would I recall thee to this scene: 
Thou wert full worthy of my love, 
And God hath quicken’d thee above. 


God will in turn raise me, and then 
I shall rejoin thee once again ; 
Into thy loving arms I'll fly, 
Immortal thou, immortal I. 

The Bishop concluded the ceremony with— 

“‘ Now unto the King Eternal, Immortal, and Invisible, the only wise 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, honour and glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

His lordship, sitting in his chair, directed the chancellor to read the 
sentence of consecration, which was then signed by the bishop. 

The ceremony was finished at half-past twelve 0 clock, 

The Queen, with the members of her family, quitted the Mausoleum, 
and, unattended by the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, walked back 
to Frogmore. F 

The following ladies and gentlemen were present upon the occasion : 
—'The Duchess of Athole, the Hon. Horatia Stopford, the Hon. Harriett 
Phipps, Lady Augusta Bruce, the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, Lady Caroline Bar- 
rington, Viscount Sydney, Lord Camoys, the Hon. Mortimer Sackville 
West, Major-G eneral Seymour, Lieutenant-Colonel Du Plat, Lieuten- 
ant-General the Hon. C. and Mrs. Grey, Colonel the Hon. Sir Charles 
Phipps, the Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Biddulph, 
Miss Hildyard, Madame Hocédé, Mile. Bauer, Major Elphinstone, Mr. 
Ruland, Mr. Woodward, Mr. Buff, Dr. Jenner, Sir James Olark, Lieut.- 
General Knollys, Captain Grey, Baroness von Schenck, Baroness von 
Graney, Captain W esterweller, Dr. Becker, Countess Blucher, the. 
Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, Karl Granville, M. Van de Weyer, 
Colonel Francis Seymour, C.B., Colonel and Lady Elizabeth de Ros, 
Major-General the Hon. A. N. Hood, Mr. Meyer, Mr. Brown, a portion 
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of her Majesty’s domestic household, and also the servants who had FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 
been particularly attached to the service of the Prince Consort. trae (Canina No WL. 


The Mausoleum has a central dome, an octagon, 64 feet in height and 


80 in diameter. The ground plan of the building is formed of four Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston have returned to Broadlands 


‘ . faa] 2 * ay 5 *, r a av} 
recesses with connecting circular corridors, the space between the | from Tedworth House, Marlborough, where they have been staying on 


a visit to Lord Broughton, and are about to receive a sncecession of 


O, for a faleoner’s voice 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again! : 
Romeo and Juliet. Act. IL Seene 2. 


opposite recesses measuring also 64 feet. There is an entrance porch 


z nas SAR KATIE,—It’ i Se averatie 
projecting from the east side, approached by a flight of steps. i visitors. } iter TE eect in ie eae deeply bopper) ‘ ee 1 tid 
Although the building is not yet completed, the central portion, Lord and Lady William Powlett have been entertaining the follow- Aa s i! show itself. Let us be thanktiul it is 
which the royal sarcophagus is to be placed, is entirely closed. ing company at Downham Hall, Norfolk :—The Marchioness of Tho- | not the gout: 


I killed my last grouse of this season on Wednesday, the 10th, the 


‘he exterior of the Mansoleum will be nearly covered with eranite | mond, Karl and Countess Jermyn, Lady Anne Beckett, Lady Honoria : 
last day of grouse-shooting and hawking; or rather my pet falcon 


of various colours. The interior will be finished by coloured marbles Cadogan, Viscount Chelsea, and the Hon. Miss Cadogan, Colonel and 


and frescoes. Hon. Mrs. Dudley Carleton, Hon. Spencer and Mrs. Lyttelton, Mr. | killed it for me. She was well in the air, but not very high, not so 
The building has been designed by Mr. Humbert and Professor | William Peel, the Netherlands Minister, Mr. Henry Mibanke, Hon. | high as I like her to be, when three birds rose ; whether she blun- 
Gruner, The contractor is Mr. G. Dines. Gilbert Heathcote, M-P., Lieutenant-Colonel Meyrick (Scots F usilier | gored the first stoop, or was not high enough or near enough to 
——_—<—<—$—<< Guards), the Hon. George Barrington, and the Hon. C- Bilis, kc. reach them, I could not see; it is not her Panioitic blunders abany 
FOREIGN COURTS. The Marquis and Marchioness of Northampton have arrived at Nice, | rate something stopped her, and when she and the leading grouse fairly 


FRANCE and purpose to reside there during the winter. The health of the Mar- 
0 dais 1 quis hag improved during his sojourn in the south of France. 
7 om 9 -or vesterday received : 7 ma ‘ : we 7: ci eats s 
Paris, Dee. 11.—The ee ee yesterday received a oe by mie Sir Francis and Lady Scott have been receiving 2 succession of 

; eG “incess AS : : . 
the Bineee ha ie oar eee wiiee pe} sahithe ses eo | Visitors at Great Barr Hall, Staffordshire, during the past week. 
Savoy. The Emperor has also received th a by which the Duke ; toe ‘ . aiiih erent 
of San ifi i ; 0 ry has arrive S see affordshire from a 
ef Saxe-Coburg-Gotha notifies the decease of the Princess Dowager pee ese of Dudley has arrived at his seat in Staffo 

sits. 


aris oinette of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. In consequence the French 

hae sania mourning for fans days. ; The Earl and Countess de Grey intend to leave Putney Heath Co 
The Emperor on Tuesday received a letter in which General Mitre Monday next for Nocton Park, Lincolnshire, for the purpose of being 
announces his elevation to the post of President of the Argentine | present at the consecration of the new church, erected by the pout’ 
Republic. His Majesty also received the reply of the King of Sweden (Dowager) of Ripon to the memory of her husband, the late earl, whic 
to the letters of recall of M. Charles Baudin, French Minister at the | 18 appointed to take place on Tuesday next. The church has been built 
Court of Stockholm; and those from the King of Hanover and the from the designs of Mr. Gilbert Scott, and is destined to contain & 
Duke of Brunswick, to the letters of recall of Baron de Malaret, French handsome monument to the late earl by Mr. Noble. 


cot away, at least 30 yards lay between them. Stili she raced her 
bird well, insisting upon the best possible speed, and no flagging ; 
but the distance hardly diminished. At length, putting on a 
momentary spurt, she rushed at the grouse, but could not reach it, 
and they passed out of sight with about a dozen yards between 
them. When, after a run of about three-quarters of a mile, our 
party came up “ Storm-Cloud” was by a stone wall, and had just dis- 
posed of the head and neck of hercapture ; & fine cock-bird of the year. 
He will be uncommonly good when he is cooked, for even an old 
cock is very tender, if the flight has reached to half amile. Hawked 
birds are much better than those which are shot, not only on account 
of the absence of shot (which is a poisonous thing to swallow), but 


Minister at their Courts. The Marchioness Conyngham has taken a house in Chesham-place, neon the pase itself improves the flavour ol the bird. A coursed 
Marshal the Duke de Malakoff was received yesterday at the Tuileries | the residence of the late Lady Ann Tuffnell. ny “Th 00, 1s better than a shot one. 
py the Emperor. The Earl and Countess of Tankerville have arrived at Chillingham ne annotators of Shakspeare, and nearly all people who under- 
A telegram from Rome of the 11th announces the arrival in that | Castle, Northumberland, from a tour of visits. take to explain hawking terms which occur in books, are sure to 
city of the Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne. The French Ambassador His Excellency the Italian Minister has been suddenly summoned to | blunder over such a term as “ tassel-gentle.”. My impression is that 
ia to be received this day by the Pope to deliver his credentials. Turin by an alarming illness of his father, the Marquis Roberto both Johnson and Goldsmith make these mistakes; and I know that 
Dec. 13.—The Emperor paid a visit yesterday afternoon to the | d’Azeglio. writers on ornithology are constantly making them. One com- 
Duchess of Hamilton at the Hotel Bristol. A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, between Mr. | mentator assures us in a note that iudsdlapentle ” means the male 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte has just passed through Marseilles, on his Edmund Foster, of Clewer Manor, Berks, and Miss Ashley, daughter of | of the goshawk. “ Tassel-gentle” means ie male of the peregrine 
way to Toulon. the late Hon. Henry Ashley and Mrs. Ashley. falcon; that is the plain matter of fact, though it requires some 


Dec. 15.—The Moniteur of to-day says :—** The Emperor yesterday Lord Monson, who died on Wednesday, was born on the 14th May, 
received the Turkish Ambassador in a private audience, and received | 1796, and succeeded his cousin, Frederick John, as sixth baron on the 
from him the insignia, set in brilliants, of the Order of the Osmanie, | 7th October, 1841. The late peer, William John Monson, Baron 
together with an autograph letter from the Sultan.” Monson (1728), and a baronet, was married on the 8th May, 1828, to 
Dec. 16.—The Paris papers of this evening state that the English | Eliza, youngest daughter of Mr. Edmund Larken, by whom he has had 
Covernment is making great efforts to induce King Ferdinand of | several children. The eldest, the Hon. William J ohn, who now suc- 
Portugal to accept the throne of Greece. ceeds to the peerage, 18 M.P. for Reigate, where his lordship’s removal 
Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, travelling under the name of the | to the House of Lords will of course create a vacancy. His lordship, 
Count d’Andechs, and the infanta, his wife, have embarked at Mar- | we believe, is unmarried. 
seilles on board the Spanish corvette Lepanto for Spain, where they Dreatu oF THE Hox. Lavy Ginson CarMICHAEL.—Accounts have 
intend to pass the winter. On the day previous to their departure the | been received of the death of the Hon. Lady Gibson Carmichael, which 
captain and officers of the corvette dined with their Royal Highnesses | occurred early last week at Leghorn. ‘The deceased lady was the third 


explanation. The explanation, such as it is, is the following :—The 
old writers on falconry appear to confuse a difference of plumage 
with a difference of species; but I can hardly think they were 
really at fault, because they were in the constant habit of 
moulting their birds ; hence, of course, they saw the very same hawk, 
a bird they knew by name, in an exceedingly changed plumage, at 
the end of the first year-and-a-half of hhis life. However this may 
be, the peregrine |passed under a number of synonymes—many of 
them, I confess, referring to age. A “ Red-hawk” is clearly a pere- 
grine of the first year; a “ haggard” is, undoubtedly, a wild-caught 
hawk; a haggard peregrine, therefore, is a wild-caught peregrine. 


; the )’Empereur. daughter of Francis eighth Lord Napier, and aunt of the British Am- : oat at ; i 
at the Hotel l’Emp tae . nortatigt Pete reburg. She w te ne 11th December, 1789, and Now, I umes uss may just oe st out of the old writers that the wild- 
GERMANY. married, in June, 1816, Sir Thomas Gibson Carmichael, Bart., who died caught peregrine was occasionally called “ gentle,” or “ genteel,” yet 


this may be doubtful; but there is no doubt whatever that the pere- 
grine taken from the nest was always called the falcon, or tiercel 
“gentle ” (F. or T., according to sex). In modern falconry the 
term ‘ Tassel” is never used. We always employ the equivalent 
“ Tiercel,” a word, I fancy, coined to express the size of the male 
bird, he being nearly one ¢hirdless than the female. It is quite true 
that the male goshawk was, and is, called a tiercel, but certainly never 
“ Tiercel-gentle,” the latter term being reserved entirely for the 
peregrine, and (as I think) for the nestling peregrine—i.e., the pere- 
grine once taken from the nest. 

I won't say how I fear that I may have bored you with this 
because you told me how constantly you were puzzled by the old 
terms of falconry ;. but still I am not writing altogether about 
hawks. 

What am I writing altogether about, then? Nay, the thing is 
divided. Were this letter, indeed, if one could imagine such 2 
thing, to appear in a newspaper, Some one who, by labour, had 
reached this point, would possibly say, * Now for the moral; now for 
the strained application ; now for the sermon about not being able to 
call Romeo back again; now for opportunities neglected, and 
altogether out of one’s grasp at last; now for the time when the 
strongest voice can never make the squandered years gone by 
return, for opportunity or for salvation ! ’ 

And why not? When I think of it, I must confess that I am 
little better than an ass not to have seen the mine of wealth con- 
tained in these suggestions. How obvious the thought; how clear 
the moral; how easy the application! “Oh, for a falconer’s voice, 
to lure this tassel-gentle back again!” It is verily a text from 
which one ought to be able to preach a very long sermon. 

“And you are going to preach it,” says somebody who reads this 
and who is not Katie. Madam, you remind me of a reply once ae 
by Lord St. Leonards at an election. For one moment he did that 
which he scarcely ever did; he hesitated in the middle of his speech 
from the hustings. “ Ah! I know what you were going to say,” 
cried a scoffer below. Sit Edward Sugden paused altogether; ‘he 
looked the man in the face, and said, ‘ What was I about ‘ say 
sir?” The confused sinner blundered out some most unlikely 
ee “No sir,” replied the great man, “I was not about to say 
that.” i 
_ Neither, madam, am I about to say that. Dear Katie, I was 
just going to say, tell the children to be good at the Christmas, 
which is just coming 5 anything gone by is out of hope. Tell them 
to be kind to each other, and not to quarrel, and to remember 
Who it was that was once kind to them. Christmas has not passed 
us yet; it is ours to use n all its joy, and all its glory. Somewhere 
in the middle of January people will tell each other, or tell their 
own hearts at least, that if they could only call the season back 
again they would give away to the little ones a much greater 
number of sugar-plums than they in fact gave; that they would 
put more money into the oftertory plate for the poor; that they 
would think more of Lancashire; that they would not tell that 
beggar where the relieving officer lived, when it was in the power of 
their hand to present him with bread and meat ; that they would 
not say that cross word to their wife on Christmas-day ; that they 
would not consider the best way of serving Smith out—at any rate 
the consideration should be postponed till the clergyman got past 
the middle of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Romeo, in the shape of my servant—a fellow of wide-a-wake and 
velveteen—is at this moment saying 2 quantity of profane things to 
himself in the stable-yard, for he is very anxious to go to the post. 
It is his way to get excited when I am writing; his only notion of a 
letter is connected with the bore of having to carry it, or how long 
it is probable that he may remain at the public-house, after having 
posted it, without being found out. I really don’t want to have the 
nuisance of calling that tassel-gentle back again, faleoner’s yoice 
though mine may be. Good housemaid, stop him; here is another 
letter! I am about to seal in haste—Always yours, PEREGRINE. 


Vienna, Dec. 14.—The Austrian Gazette of to-day publishes the in December, 1849, ant ik mother of the present Rev. Sir William 
following telegram :—“ Athens, Dec. 14.—The Hon. Mr, Elliot has | Henry Gibson var Be), art in fog, ple nes ete Oho 
arrived here on a special mission. It is asserted that England recom- | (, Tay OF rae Wie a one AE ene: petetae 7 “ae, aE 
mends King Ferdinand of Portugal as King of Greece, and that she conor OOS 1 Chich announced, was the Jeo aughter of 
will cede the Ionian Islands to Greece.” {r. Charles Joseph Chichester, of Calverleigh Park, Devonshire, and 

Venice, Dec. 10.—Yesterday evening the Crown Prince and Crown sister of the present Mr. Joseph Chichester-Nagle, and Colonel Sir 
Princess of Prussia arrived at Verona from Milan. The Emperor of Charles Chichester, K.H. She married in 1827 her fist cousin, Sir 
‘Austria sent a field-marshal-lieutenant to welcome them at the fron- Thomas Aston Clifford Constable, Bart., of Tixall, Staffordshire, who 
tier. At the railway station, around which a great number of soldiers had succeeded to his title in 1823, and by him had alowed ELS only euile, 
had stationed themselves, all anxious to see the royal travellers, their Frederick Augustus Talbot Clifford Constable, born June 30, 1828, a 
Royal Highnesses were received by the chiefs of the civil and mili- | ™%Jor 1" the East York Rifles. late Sir Mi 
tary authorities. The General of Artillery Von Benedek conducted Deatu or Sir MICHAEL Bruce, Barr.—The ae Perit Bruce, 
the Prince and Princess to a Court carriage which was in waiting, Bart., who died on the 14th ae at Scotstown, ee He eonshire seat, 
and accompanied them to their hotel. Their Royal Highnesses | WS born March SL ea at epee ae 1 uM Pe ohare June 
declined a grand military parade which was to have been held to-day | 10, 1822, Isabella, on PM = Go d é Serene ; ie bk cotstown, by 
in theirhonour. he imperial delegate conducted the royal travellers Margaret, daughter of Mr. | io on, of Ban saint nu =H ing ae oe 
throngh the city, and during their tour of inspection they examined he is. succeeded in his title and estates ry ae per at it Leto 
with much interest the more remarkable public and private buildings. Cunningham, late captaim 1 the 74th ba ver Th 4 W. C. 
They remained for some time at the amphitheatre, the Basilica of St. Bruce, of the Bengal Civil Service (who died in )- e baronetcy 
Zeno, and the cathedral, and repeatedly expressed to their conductor | Was conferred, June 26, 1629, on William Bruce, of Stenhouse, Stirling, 
their admiration at these well-known edifices. The fortifications were who was the lineal descendant of Robert Bruce. 

repared for a visit from their Royal Highnesses, but they did not visit 
these works. ‘To-day at noon the Prince and Princess left Verona, 
and on their arrival here they were received with much ceremony. 
During the next three days their Royal Highnesses will visit the art- 
treasures of Venice; but the Princess intends to pass the 14th, the 
anniversary of the death of her illustrious father, in the strictest 
retirement, and on the 16th the royal travellers will continue their 
journey to Vienna. 

Bertin, Dec. 13.—The King of Prussia has been somewhat indis- 
posed for some days, having caught a severe cold; but the medical 
reports are now more favourable. His Majesty has, however, been 
enabled to hold conferences with his Ministers daily. 

‘At the last meeting of the Town Council of Berlin the following 
reply to an address of congratulation sent to the Crown Princess was 
yead :—‘*I have received with the most grateful feelings the congra- 
tulations on my birthday, which the representatives of the city of 
Berlin sent to me at a distance, and these congratulations are a joyful 
proof that an absent one has been kindly thought of whose sentiments 
towards the city have not changed in the least.— Victoria, Crown 
Princess, and Princess Royal of Great Britain and Ireland. Rome, 
Nov. 22, 1862.” 

‘As under ordinary circumstances English diplomatists are not per- 
mitted to receive any orders from the Sovereigns at whose Courts they 
may be accredited, the King of Prussia has presented Lord A. Loftus 
with his portrait as a memorial on his lordship’s departure for Munich. 

Dec. 16.—Sir Andrew Buchanan, the newly-appointed British Am- 
bassador, had an audience of his Majesty to-day, to present his 
credentials. The President of the Council of Ministers was present, 
and the Queen joined his Majesty in the course of the audience. The 
members of the embassy were conveyed to the palace in three of the 
royal carriages. 

SAxE-CoBURG.—The sum necessary for the erection of a statue to 
Prince Albert of England having been collected in Saxe-Coburg, the 
Grand Duke has approved of the spot chosen by Queen Victoria for 
its erection, namely, in the market-place at Coburg. 

The Official Gazette of Coburg states that M. Oppermann, law officer 
to the King at Berlin, who was dismissed for his votes in the Prus- 
sian Chamber of Deputies, has been appointed ducal law officer at 
Coburg, in place of M. Haynan, who has been charged with the func- 
tions of Director-General of the ducal domains in Austria. 


ARRIVALS. 

His Excellency the Austrian Ambassador has returned to Chandos 
House from Vienna. 

The Earl of Rosslyn and Lady Harriet St. Clair have arrived at 
Claridge’s Hotel from Scotland. 

The Countess of Glengall has arrived in Grosvenor-square from 
visiting the Earl and Countess of Cardigan, at Dean Park, Northamp- 
tonshire. ; we 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bath have arrived at Thomas's 
Hotel, Berkeley-square, from Longleate. 

Viscount Adare has arrived at Long’s Hotel. 

The Hon. Mrs. Cavendish has arrived at the Queen’s Hotel, Upper 
Norwood. ; 

His Excellency the Count St. Lehndarf and Count G. Lehndarf, 
accompanied ‘by Mons. von Kires, have returned to Maurigy’s Hotel 
from the North. al ds 

Lady Arthur Hay arrived in town on Monday from visiting the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale at Sandgate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sampson have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel, from Paris. 

Sir E. F. Scudamore Stanhope has arrived at Maurigy’s Hotel, on 
his way to Holme Lacy, Hereford. 

His Excellency Baron de Gros, the newly-appointed Ambassador 
from France to the Court of St. James’s, is expected at Albert-gate 
House in a few days, from Paris. 

The Earl and Countess of Courtown have arrived at Thomas’s 
Hotel, Berkeley-square, from Elmham Hall, Norfolk. 

Sir George and Lady Nugent have arrived at Thomas’s Hotel, Ber- 
keley-square, from West Harling Hall, Norfolk. 

Sir George and Lady J ulia Wombwell are expected in town in a few 
days, from a tour of visits. 

‘The Countess of Jersey has arrived at her residence in Wilton-place, 
from Paris. 


DEPARTURES. 

The Duke of Newcastle has left Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley-square, for 
Clumber Park, Worksop. 

Lord and Lady Wharncliffe have left town for their seat, Wortley 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

The Earl and Countess of Aylesford have left Claridge’s Hotel for 
Packington Hall. 

Sir Anthony de Rothschild left Grosvenor-place on Saturday last for 
Paris. 

Chevalier, Madame, and Malle. Carpri have left the Brunswick Hotel, 
Jermyn-street, for Paris, on their way to Italy. 

Licutenant-Colonel and Miss Perkins have left Thomas’s Hotel, 
Berkeley-square, for Brighton. 

Messrs. Potterfield, Lyons, Cunningham, and Scott, of Nashville, 
South America, accompanied by their families, have left the Brunswick 
Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. 

Sir Frederick Graham has left the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, 
for Netherby, Carlisle. 

The Baron and Baroness Kelberg and family have left the Brunswick 
Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. 

Sir Culling Eardley has left Claridge’s Hotel for Bidwell Park. 

Earl Manvers has left Long’s Hotel. 

‘he Earl and Countess of Malmesbury, who arrived in town on 
Saturday last from visiting the Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury, 
at Tottenham Park, Wilts, have since left town for their seat, Heron 
Court, Hants. 
The Count and Countess de Flahault and Miss Elphinstone de 
Flahault left Coventry House on Thursday, for Broadlands, on a visit 
to Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston. 
Admiral Bowles left town on Tuesday for Broadlands, on @ visit to 
Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston. 
Mr. Henry Greville has left town to join the circle assembled at 
Broadlands, on a visit to Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne left town on ‘Thursday for Bowood, 
where his lordship is about to receive a select party. 


RUSSIA. 


Sr. PererspurG.—Accounts from Moscow state that the favourable 
progress of the emancipation of the peasants, the intended reform of 
the administration of justice, and the other liberal measures announced, 
have made the Emperor of Russia more popular than ever. He was 
received at Moscow, where he now resides with his family, as though 
he had never been seen there before. On the first day after his arrival 
the Kremlin was so surrounded by the inhabitants that the neighbour- 
hood was completely impassable, and the people swarmed on the house- 
tops and church-steeples to see the Emperor. 

Dec. 16.—The Invalide Russe of to-day announces that Herr von 
Langenstriéfm, during his stay in London, concluded a loan with 
Messrs. Rothschild at 5 9-10th per cent. for the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land. The amount of the loan is not stated. 

(ieneral Murayieff, the Minister of the Imperial Domains, has been 
dismissed. His successor has not yet been appointed. 
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THE Woov-Ant.—This Insect, which may be known by its large 
size and reddish thorax, Is one of the stingless ants, though it is quite 
as formidable an antagonist as the species which possess those sharp 
and envenomed darts. For though the wood-ant has no sting, it yet 
has a store of poison, and can use its venomous powers effectively 
though in @ more roundabout manner than is adopted by the sting- 
bearers. It is a most fierce and determined creature, the sense of fear 
seeming to have been wholly omitted from its composition. It will 
attack any thing and any body without the least hesitation, and pos- 
sesses all the courage without the cunning exhibited by the Lil!iputians 
in their memorable attack on the Man Mountain. For a man is to the 
wood-ant not only a moving mountain, but a moving world; and yet 
there 1s not a single ant that will not attack a man if it fancies him to 
be in too close proximity to its residence. Urged by some wonderful 
Instinct, it makes at once for the nearest unprotected skin, bites fiercely 
with its sharp and calliper-shaped jaws, and simultaneously bending 
its body so as to bring the tip of the abdomen to bear upon the wound, 
squirts a small drop of its poison into the cavity, producing for the 
time, a sharp and painful smarting sensation. ‘The pain, however, is 
very transient, although, at the moment it is inflicted, the pang is quite 
as severe as that inflicted by the sting of a wasp.—Once a Week. 


PORTUGAL. 


Lisnon, Dec. 18.—Dom Fernando has refused to become a candidate 
for the throne of Greece. 

The English squadron, consisting of the Warrior, Black Prince, and 
other vessels, will leave here for Madeira on Saturday. 


DENMARK. 


A despatch from Copenhagen announces that the King of Denmark 
is rather seriously ill. This sovereign is only 54 years of age, and his 
death would be a cerious loss to the country, which he governs in a 
liberal spirit. He has no children, and his heir-presumptive is the 

_ future father-in-law of the Prince of Wales—Prince Christian, of the 
House of Schleswig-Holstein-Glucksburg. The rights of that Prince 
were established by the law of succession of the 31st July, 1853, and 
guaranteed by a protocol signed at London by the principal Powers. 
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HeEr10GABALUs.—Destiny treats nations as Heliogabalus treated his 
cooks. If one of these brought him an unpalatable dish, he made him 
live on it till he had invented a better.—Fichter. 
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THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


THE WiOdGEN sO NUT OU LT y:. 
No. IL.—Assyrian AND BABYLONIAN Women. 

QEFORE turning my eyes away from my beloved land of the | 
B Nile let me state that, at a very remote period of Egyptian | 
history, the most intimate relations, both political and social, existed 
between the Courts of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia. For the dis- 
covery of this interesting fact, the world is indebted to the researches 
of that profound Kgyptologist, Mr. Samuel Birch, Chief of the De- 
partment of Antiquities, British Museum, and the best-natured man 
in the universe. Amongst the most remarkable alliances are those | 
of Pehar (21st dynasty, B.C. 982), whose sons bear foreign names 
connected with Assyria and Mesopotamia. The mother of these 
young men was clearly a woman from one of those countries. Again, 
Sheshonk or Sheshak, the conqueror of Judea, was descended trom | 
w Babylonian family. (Talking of Egypt reminds me that some 
exceedingly handsome wood-cuts, illustrative of Egyptian manners 
and customs, and for which the printer could not find space last 
week, are still in my possession. Confident that these cuts will be 
most acceptable to the reader, I will request that they be inserted 
in this article). hase | 

The wisest custom of the Assyrians, in the opinion of that dear | 
old gossiper Herodotus, was their annual practice of collecting 
together in each village all the marriageable young maidens, and 
selling them by auction. First the handsome girls were disposed of | 
to the highest bidders. Then the ugly ones were put up, and cach 
uncomely damsel knocked down to the man who would take her with 
the smallest marriage portion. These “plain” lasses were “ por- 
tioned” out of the money obtained for the handsome young women. 
In cases of “incompatibility of temper,” divorces were allowed. 
“Sold in marriage! How very shocking. Thank goodness I didn’t 
live in those days, and in that country!” I think I hear some fair 
lady warble out. I grant, Madam, that the idea of such a practice 
ought to be perfeetly hideous to every person of refined mind, but it 
is contidently asserted that such acts as putting up beautiful young 
girls for sale, aye, and knocking them down too, to the highest 
bidder, have not rarely been perpetrated in the modern Babylon! | 
Why that terrible cynic Mr. Thackeray has recently been preaching | 
about “Lais, quite moral, and very neatly, primly, and straitly 
laced; Phryne, not the least dishevelled, but with au fixature 
for her hair, and the best stays fastened by mamma. Your high 
church or evangelical Aspasia, the model of all proprieties, and owner 
of all virgin purity blooms, ready to sell her cheek to the oldest old 
fogey who has money and a title. And,” adds the dreadful man, 
“these are the unfortunates, my dear brother and sister sinners, 
whom I should like to see repentant and specially trounced. Their 
parents cry and thank heaven as they sell them; and all sorts of 
revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowagers, sign the ‘book,’ and 
ratify the ceremony. Come, let us call a midnight meeting of those 
who have been sold in marriage, I say; and what ® respectable, 
what a genteel, what a fashionable, what a brilliant, what an im- 
posing, what a multitudinous assembly we will have ; and where’s 
the room in all Babylon big enough to hold them. 

The monuments disinterred at Nineveh furnish us with no 
details of private life and domestic economy. On the bas-reliefs are 
recorded national events, conquests, triumphs, great religious cere- 
monies. “If,” remarks Mr Layard, “ any memorials of private life 
were preserved, any record of micn’s trades and professions, it must 
be in the dwellings or tombs, as in Egypt” 

lew women appear in the Ninevite remains. Amongst the sculp- 
tures brought from the walls of the palace at Nimroud, and now 
treasured up in the British Muscum, is a frieze representing a 
triumphal procession passing before a palace with lofty battlemented | 
walls. On these walls are visible a few women, who have their hair 
confined round the head by a fillet, and whose luxuriant ringlets and 
well-shaped shoulders are enough to make many of my fair country- 
women sick withenvy. The Assyrian ladies, like the Assyrian gentle- 
men, seem to have fairly merited that epithet of “ well-combed,” 
which the very complimentary and particularly observant writer, 
M. Assolant, has lately conferred upon the English ladies. The 
Assyrian dames and damsels on the walls before-mentioned, are 
dressed in simple robes, secured round the waist by ascarf. Two of 
them—1middle-aged, grave-looking ladies—are evidently engaged in 
deep prayer, doubtless returning thanks to Belus for the magnificent 
victory gained by ‘the great king.” But there are two young women, 
a little removed from their elder and graver companions. One of 
these, with animated countenance, seems to be discoursing to her 
friend about the grand show beneath, the rich dresses, the valiant 
conquering heroes, the desirable young men with such handsome 
faces and glorious beards. Be sure that gentle 
bosom will heave a sigh, and that bright eye 
be dimmed with a tear, when the long line of 
poor captive men and women comes into sight, 
and those prisoners in a foreign far land 
trudge wearily along by the palace of the 
conqueror. 

Amongst the bas-reliefs dug up at Kouyunjik 
by that able and indefatigable gentleman Mr. 
Layard, is one representing an Assyrian army 
on its march, after achieving a great victory. 
Amongst the captives are to be seen several 
poor women, who, in the language of the dis- 
interrer of the bas-reliefs, ‘‘ wore their hair in 
cwls falling on their shoulders, and bound 
about the temples by a band or fillet. Some 
had one long ringlet on each side of the face.” 

The Assyrian commanders were welcomed 
by troops of men and women, dancing, singing, 
and playing upon musical instruments, ‘This 
representation naturally reminded Mr. Layard 
how, “when David was returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistines, the women came 
out of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet Saul with tabrets, with joy, 
and with instruments of music.” : 

The musicians depicted in the bas-relief at 
Kouyunjik were “accompanied by six women 
and nine boys and girls of different ages, 
singing and clapping their hands to the 
measure. The first were distinguished by 
various head-dresses; some wore their hair 
in long ringlets; some plaited or braided it; 
and others had it confined in a net.” “The 
modern fashion, therefore,” observes Mr. 
Layard, ‘is but a revival of a very ancient 
one; Isaiah including the ‘caps of network’ 
amongst the articles of dress used by Hebrew 
women.” 

One of the women on the bas-relief held her 
throat in the way which the author of “Discoveries in Nineveh” | 
informs us the Arab and Persian women still do “ when they make | 
those shrill and vibrating sounds peculiar to the vocal musie of the 
East.” The whole scene Mr. Layard describes as curiously illus- 
trative of modern Eastern customs. The musician, he thinks, belonged 
to that class of public performers in Turkey and Egypt who present | 
themselves at marriages and other occasions of rejoicing and festivity. 

Such are the most interesting facts I can glean from books and 
extract from sculptures touching the women of Assyria, of that 
mighty state which is declared to have been, towards the close of 
its empire, on a par with England in all the arts and appliances of life. 

Of the Babylonian women very little is known. An unquotable 
passage in Herodotus indicates that there prevailed a far inferior 
morality with reference to women amongst the people of Babylon 
than prevailed amongst the people of Assyria. Of course every 
schoolboy and schoolgirl has heard of the exploits of Semiramis, 
the great oriental Queen who, according to Ctesias and Diodorus 

Siculus, founded Babylon, who built gigantic aqueducts, con- 
structed roads, and commanded armies in person, who crossed 


Figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. Men and women seated together at the 
hands to the sound of the double pipe. 15, 16. Vases on stands 
3. A servant offering a cup of wine. 14, 15. Dancing women, 
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the Indus, and made conquests on its shores, whom Alexander 


the Great took as a model, and whose mighty metropolis 
the wonderful Macedonian endeavoured to restore. Of Babylon, 


that wondrous specimen of woman's work, and grand 
Woman's genius, an astonishing picture is given by the “ Father of 
History.” Through the great city flowed the celebrated river 
Suphrates, by whose waters the captive Hebrews “sat down and 
Wept when we remembered thee oh Sion.” The walls of Babylon, 
according to the truth-loving Greek, were 75 feet in thickness and 
300 feet in height, and in compass 480 stadia, or about sixty miles, 
Within this large circuit were gardens, pasturages, and ‘a larve 
extent of vacant ground, sufficient to support the population of the 
neighbouring country in case of an invasion. ‘“ The walls were an 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Bracelet or Bangle. 2. Gold Bracelet, in Leyden Museum. 


exact square, each side being 120 stadia, or 15 miles in length, and 
were built of large bricks cemented with bitumen.” Round the city 
went a vast ditch, filled with water and lined with bricks on both 
sides. ‘In the whole compass of the walls there were 100 gates, that 
is 25 on each side, all made of solid brass. At intervals, round the 
walls, were 250 towers. From each of the 25 gates there was a 
straight street extending to the Corresponding gate in the opposite 


wall. The whole number of streets was therefore fifty, crossing 
each other at right angles, and each 15 miles long. The breadth of 
each street was about 150 feet. By their intersection the city was 
divided into 676 squares, each about two miles and a quarter in 
compass, round which were the houses three or four stories in height, 
the vacant spaces within being laid out in gardens.” In this wonderful 


Figs. 1, 2. Bronze Needles, in the Museum at Alnwick Castle. 3. Large Gold- 
headed Pin. 4. Smaller ditto. 5. Silver Earring. 6, 7. Gold Earrings. 


city, before which even London itself must sink into the shade, the most 
remarkable buildings were the royal palace, with its hanging gardens, 
and the Temple of Bel, consisting of eight towers built one over the 
other, and which, measured from top to bottom, was a furlong in height. 

The invention of cotton-weaving Pliny attributes to Semiramis, and 
the cotton manufactures of Babylon, as everybody is aware, were 
unequalled for brilliancy of colour and fineness of texture. 

Nothing could surpass the riotous luxury and extravagance of the 
Babylonians during the latter days of their empire. At their great 
festivals, which sometimes lasted nearly half a year, we are told by | 
Quintus Curtius, that the wives and daughters of the nobles danced 
and sang in a shameless manner before tho guests. Immense quan- | 
tities of wine were consumed on those occasions, 


A PARTY OF GUESTS ENTERTAINED wyrrit ygusig AND THE DANCE. 


In Daniel we read of the last grand festival of the last Babylonian 
king; how he commanded that the “ vessels of silver and vessels of | 
gold,” which had been brought away by his father, Nabuchodonoser, 
from the temple of Jerusalem, should he produced in the banqueting- 
hall, in order that he and “ his nobles, and his wives, and his concu- 
bines might drink in them ;” and how, in the middle of the shameful 
debauch, the awful handwriting appeared upon the wall, and before 
the sunbeams again gilded the loftiest tower of the Temple of 
Belus, the sceptre of the mighty Babylonian empire passed from 
the feeble hold of the drunken Belshazzar to the vigorous hand of | 
Darius the Mede. 


I feel much obliged to the vivacious and versatile Mr. Frank 
Buckland for reminding me of the touchingly beautiful prayer 
of Esther. I assure him that he cannot possibly regard with 
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(From Thebes, and in the British Museum), given in Sir G. Wilkinson's “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Eguptians.” 


feast. 10,11, 12. Women singing and clapping their 
» topped with heads of wheat and decked with garlands, 


deeper reverence than I do the §00d and lovely wife of King 
Ahasuerus. In my article, on “ Hebrew Women,” I shall attempt to 
do her full justice. Let me also thank “Antiquary” for his testimony 
to the “‘darning” skill of the Egyptian women, and let him know at 


the same time that I have long been aware that in all that became 
Women (a talent for “ darning ” included) those glorious creatures 
were unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Without being in the slightest 
degree unmindful of the wonderful fascinations of my fair country- 
women—of whose beauty of soul and body, and brightness and 
strength of intellect, I have, indeed, the very keenest pereception—let 
me confess that, as regards women, I have for some time been in, I 
fear, 2 hopeless and irretrievable state of “Egyptian bondage.” I 
honestly admit that I never enter the Egyptian Gallery “of the 
British Museum (a favourite haunt of minc) without experiencing 
an irrepressible desire to have it in uly power to reanimate a certain 
lovely lady-mummy who has long dwelt therein. In the event of 
my being able to accomplish this wish, my only misgiving would be 
lest my dusky love, haying, it would be presumed, like her cotem- 
porary country women a horror of unshorn faces, might not suffici- 
ently appreciate the handsomest auburn beard in the British empire 
with which Nature hath munificently adorned my chin. Who is 
my Nilotic beauty, with the magnificent black eyes, exquisite throat, 
rich dark-brown complexion, and nobly intellectual and benignantly 
placid expression of countenance, I decline to state ; but to gratify a 
not unreasonable curiosity will venture to intimate that my beloved 
from the Nile country reposes tranquilly in her glass-case at the 
same side of the room, and at not a very great distance from His 
Grace Harsontiotf, high priest of Amoun, that old Egyptian clergy- 
nian ina fine state of preservation, who has the figures of Asiatic 
captives depicted upon the soles of his sandals. But stay! I have 
no reason to be ashamed of my choice, and hereby boldly avow that 
my lady of predilection is no other than the beautiful priestess or 
singing woman of Amen Ra, whose dulcet strains may have echood 
through the colossal colonnades of Karnak the morning hymn to 
the Theban Jupiter, and on one of whose delicate fingers. is a small 
shell, the Trochus Pharaonicus, or ‘ Pharaoh's wheel,” procured from 
the depths of the Red Sea. Ere closing this article I take the 
opportunity of announcing that [ have for some time been collecting 
materials for a series of papers on “The Women of Our Time,” 
English, French, German, Italian, American, Turkish, Chinese, ce. ; 
and that any suggestions. on the subject from any of my readers 
would be thankfully received and acknowledged. ore bp 


WE beg to call the attention of our readers to the Coventry woven 
bookmarks. We have had one or two forwarded to us for inspec- 
tion, and we can bear our testimony to the really beautiful desien 
and make of these elegant fabrics. They are a proof of what the 
skilled artisan of Coventry can produce. We trust. that every one 
of our readers will make up their minds to spare six stamps, and 
procure one, at least, of these elegant little articles. We can assure 
them that they will not regret the outlay, as they will not only 
receive a useful book-register for the money, but they will help to 
find employment for some of the industrious workpeople of Coventry 
who at present are suffering from distress as much as the Lanca- 
shire cotton weavers. The bookmarks are admirably adapted for 
presents, and can be obtained from the manufacturers, Messrs. Mul- 
loney and Johnson, Jronmonger-row, Coventry—for six stamps.— 
ADVT. 

OBSEQUIES oF THE Potts Nosius.—The obsequies of the Polish 
magnates were not inferior in pomp and in magnificence to the funerals 
of the kings. As at these, three gentlemen on horseback carried the 
sword, the lance, and an arrow belonging to the deceased. Galloping, 
they entered the church toward the close of the ceremony, and broke 
these arms by dashing them against the lofty sarcophagus. The pre- 
sence of the envoys whom the sovereigns often deputed, and who 
fulfilled the duty of representing them, added to the splendour of these 
solemnities. ‘he annals of the country are crowded with similar 
examples. We shall content ourselves with chronicling what concerns 
the obsequies of the great general of the crown, Joseph Potocki, who 
died in 1751. The obsequies were postponed from the mouth of Ma y; 
the epoch of the decease, to the month of September; and all this time 
was employed in preparations for the funeral ceremony, which tovix 
place at Stanislavov, and lasted four days. Present and taking part in 
the ceremony were ten bishops, sixty canons, twelve hundred and 
seventy-five priests of the Latin Church, and four hundred and thirty 
of the Greek Church. For the help which they rendered during 
the obsequies the canons received each twenty ducats of Holland 


| (eleven francs the ducat), and the other ecclesiastics twelve ducats. 


The gifts to them did not stop there. During the three following days, 
a ducat was received by each member belonging to the church, who 
besides was treated in a munificent manner in habitations prepared for 
the purpose. Mead, beer, wine, brandy flowed in abundance: and as 
to the other portions of the service, nothing was neglected which could 
give a high idea of the liberality of the departed. There were likewise 
at the castle twelve tables constantly covered with dishes, and at each 
dinner the guests drank twenty tuns of Hungarian wine and eleven of 
Burgundy, of Champagne, and of Rhenish. A 
hundred and twenty cannon, belonging for een- 
turies and by right of conquest to the family of 
the great general, did not cease during six days 
to fire off volleys.—Charles Forster. 

Pours: Dwarrs.—Sigismund III. had eight 
dwarfs attached to his court, some male, some 
female. On the bas-relief adorning the tomb of 
Queen Cecilia, the wife of Wladislaus IV., that 
princess, followed by a female dwarf, is seen 
advancing towards the king. In a visit which 
Le Laboureur before his departure made to 
Marshal Kazanowski, this peculiarity of Polish 
nianners exceedingly struck him. ‘What sur- 
prised me,” he says, “more than all these 
wonderful things (the magnificent way in which 
the palace was furnished) was on entering to sce 
two female dwarfs, prodigiously small, who wers 
standing in the attitude of sentinels to keep 
watch over two little dogs, as much dwarfs in 
their way as themselves, for they were about 
the size of mice, and they were both reposing 
in a white basket, rather larger than one’s hand, 
on a pillow of perfumed satin. Roused by our 
entrance, the dogs leaped out and began to 
bark. They returned, however, to thei; place 
at a gentle sign made by one of the dwarfs. 
This dwarf is married, and I was showy her 
husband, who is not much larger. But he has 
not such a perfect figure, as he is fatter.” This 
liking for dwarfs followed Stanislaus Les:ez yuski 
into the land of exile; and the history of the 
k rench dwarf Bébé, who was a conspicuous 
figure at the court of Luneville is sufficiently 
known. Another dwarf, who was likewise scen 
at that court, but whose intelligence was much 
superior to that of Bébé, was the Polish gentle- 
man Boryslawski. At the age of twenty-two 
he was only 22 inches in height. But having a 
robust health he bore fatigue well, and raised with 
ease weights which appeared considerable for his 
size. He possessed besides every mental grace, an 
excellent memory andasound judgment. Speak- 
4 : ing with facility many languages, ingenious 1n his 
enterprises, lively in his repartees, Boryslawski might, according to the 
expression of Count de T'ressan, be regarded as a complete man, though 
small in stature, whereas Bébé was an incomplete man, a dwarf in the 
usual sense of the word. Boryslawski wrote his autobiography, and 
his reputation extended all over Europe. In his old age he presented 
the curious phenomenon of growing taller. At the castle of Maleszovy, 
the residence of the Polish lady Krasinska, there were two dwarfs, the 
one aged forty, about as tall as a child of four years old, and dressed in 
the Turkish fashion; the other aged eighteen, with charming features, 
and wearing the Cossack costume. The latter was often permitted to 
mount on the table during dinner; he walked about anone the dishes 
and bottles as if he had been ina garden. Count Branicki, the brother- 
in-law of King Stanislaus Augustus, had also at his court a dwarf 
remarkable for his smallness. At the age of thirty he was only half a 
yard high, and his head was in proportion. For the amusement of the 
guests he was placed on the table with a piece of confectionery for a 
throne, or a silver basket for a couch, He played on the violin, and 
distributed flowers to the ladies. he last Polish dwarf. of note, 
attached to the house of Prince Czartoryski, died in exile, after the 
Polish Revolution of 1831, and at Paris, whither he had followed his 
master.—Charles Forster. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 

Busy Bee. — We have frequently de- 
scribed a polonaise. It is a half- 
fitting casaque with sleeves. It is 
not tight to the figure, but detines 
the outline of it, and from the waist 
expands considerably. It is not 
worn very long at the present season, 
and can be made in any description 
of cloth or velvet. It is generally 
either braided down the seams or 
trimmed with very narrow bands of 
fur. 

Amateur DressMAKER.— We do not 
think you would find any difficulty 
in making an eider-down petticoat 
yourself. The petticoat can be made 
either of black silk alone, or of black 
and any dark colour; it should 
be gored, so as not to be too bulky 
at the waist. The eider-down should 
be laid between two pieces of thin 
soft muslin, and tacked to the silk. 
The quilting should be done in 
gsgrauight rows round the petticoat, 
and not in diamonds or squares. 
Kider-dowu petticoats are rather ex- 
pensive articles to purchase. 

Mary.—You are quite right; pockets 
are worn on the outside of the front 
of dresses, but we think they have 
become too general to advise you to 
make a new dress with them. 

Axvyit.—The postillion bodice is made 
with two points in front and with a 
small veste. The bodice is opened 
half-way down, where it is fastened, 
and then opens again. Trimming 
is frequently arranged upon a tight 
fitting bodice to simulate this style. 
The sleeves should be nearly tight 
to the arm and have a cuff and epau- 
lette; these are frequently made of 
velvet, or of a darker coloured taffe- 
tas than the dress. 

Mary M.—You will not find having 
your ears pierced at all a painful 
operation; any respectable jeweller 
will manage it for you We are 
quite unable to inform you where 
the princesses had their ears pierced. 
It is quite true that earrings “are 
extremely fashionable.” 

E, O.—We will insert your inquiry next 
week, in the hopes that some of our 
readers may give you the informa- 
tion you seek. The best way to pre- 
serve the colour of silk stockings 
which weare acquainted with, is to 
mix a little cudbear with the water 
in which they are rinsed after being 


washed. You can purchase cudbear 


ata druggist’s. It is a powder, pre- 
pared ‘trom the colouring-matter of 
the orchil 

WORK TABLE, 

H. L. B—We trust in a very short 
time to be able to publish Mr. Hel- 
bronner’s designs and instructions 
for KFretwork. But we feel sure 
that many of our readers would 
gladly avail themselves likewise of 
your valuable experience on the sub- 
ject if you would be kind enough to 
forward it to us for publication in the 
Lady's Journal. 

Coystixce.—The directions for making 
a pair of “warm mutffeters” you 
shall have next week. We have 
already bespoken a knitted brioche, 
which will also shortly appear. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Mairre Jacques. — The number of 
Christmas recipes in our present 


issue necessitates our leaving your 


monograph 
stand over. 

S.—Plain melted butter, clarified, is one 
of the best sauces for fish; whereby 
we mean not the abomination called 
melted butter on many Engiish 
tables, which resembles nothing but 
pill-sticker’s paste, but real butter 
melted and clarified without being 
oiled. 

ConrEcTIONER. — Cochineal is quite 
harmless as a colouring for confec- 
tionary. Avoid all metallic colours, 
especially those made of copper and 
arsenic. 

Sara.— Frying is one operation, friz- 
zling another. Jn England the cooks 
usually frizzle. Frying means boil- 
in three or four inches of boiling tat 
or oil. 


on plum-puddings to 


SOCIETY. 


ANGELICA.—There are about twenty- 


five Houses of Sisters, belonging to 
various orders, now established in 
different parts of England. The 
principal among them are those of 


Clewer, Devonport, Oxford, and 
London. There is a nursing sister- 


hood at East Grinstead, of which 
there isa branch in Soho. The All 
Saints’ Home,zin Margaret-street, is 
chiefly devoted to parochial work. 
For particulars of each of these 
sisterhoods, and their various works, 
regulations, &, we must refer 
“Angelica” to a book entitled, 
“ Sisterhoods in the Church of Eng- 
land,” by Margaret Goodman. Pub- 
lished by Smith and Elder. It is 
necessary that a ‘ sister” should 
bring something towards the main- 
tenance of the institution, but there 
is no need of great worldly wealth. 
She is expected to give according to 
her means. 


A.C. (Brighton).—We do not think that 


ribs of beef make a proper piece de 
résistance ata fashionable ball-supper, 
even with the addendum of pickles. 
Such a dish would be much more 
appropriate at a harvest-home. A 
round of spiced beef, garnished with 
savoury jelly, and placed upon a 
side-table might be allowable. We 
never heard that Watling’s pork-pies 
were much patronised in Belgrave- 
square. 
RURAL. 


Erurta.—Ferns are only reared from 
seeds in a tropical climate, or in a 
hot-house. The best plan is to take a 
small slip from the root and plant it 
in rich mould. 


DOMESTIC PETS. 


Jane B.—The beginning of April will 


be quite soon enough to put up your 


«canaries for breeding, as early broods 


are liable to suffer from the cold; 
but purchase your hen birds at once, 
as you can now tell the young from 
the old birds more easily, by the 
comparative smoothness of their 
legs, than you will be able to do in 
the spring. 


Laura.—Yes; the nuthatch will live 


in a cage, he is a lively, active little 
fellow, we once kept one for up- 
wards of a year, when he made his 
escape by drilling a hole in a corner 
of his cage. We fed him on raw 
beef, scraped fine and mixed with 
yelk of hard-boiled egg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CarLos.—The Danish War Song came 


duly to hand. 


Cicarerra—We do not think it right 


for a lady to smoke. There may be 
nothing positively wrong in the act, 
but common opinion connects it with 
a number of other “fast” practices, 
and a true lady should never give 
grave cause for being suspected of 
being anything but what she is. A 
traveller in Spain once described a 
pretty woman smoking a cigarette 
as comparable to “ the beauty of the 
moon behind a cloud;” but the ob- 
servation only proves that he was a 
little moon-struck. 


A Femate Lawyer.—The gentleman 


was very rude in calling you ‘“ Sally 
Brass ;” but his polite friend ren- 
dered the matter little better by 
comparing you to Calphurnia. The 
latter was a Roman lady who pleaded 
her own cause before the senate, and 
was so prolix, diffuse, and inconse- 
quent, that the Conscript Fathers 
passed a law decreeing that no 
woman should ever again be per- 
mitted to plead in propria persona. 
It is fortunate for Miss Sheddon that 
she did not live in those times. 


ONE WHO IS SOMETIMES PUZZLED.—The 


best book of reference as to the royal 
dynasties of Europe is the “ Alma- 
nach de Gotha.” That for 1865 is the 
hundredth issue of the work, and the 
preface relates some striking and 
important facts as to the changes 
which have taken place since the 
first volume appeared. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


rY\uE COURT NEWSMAN announces that the Queen 

will remain in retirement at Osborne until after Christmas, 
when she will return to Windsor to await the opening of 
accouchement of the Princess Louis of Hesse, 
and the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
anniversary of the late Prince Consort’s death) was observed by 
the Royal Family with solemnity and in strict retirement ; by 
the Princess Frederick William of Prussia, at Venice, as much 
as by her mother and brothers and sisters at Windsor. ‘The 
removal of the remains of the deceased Prince to the mausoleum 
prepared as their final resting-place, took place on 'Thursday—a 
mournful event, but one which fitly closes the appointed year of 
A. description of the ceremony of: consecration, 
which took place in the presence of the Queen and her children, 


Parliament, the 


mourning. 


will be found elsewhere. 


The opening of Parliament, which seldom takes place later 


etuspaper, 


Sunday last (the 


‘of her, and everybody knew that she was illegal; yet she was per- 


than the 4th of February, is, we hear, to be postponed until the 
13th of that month. Why this should be we cannot tell; for 
surely there are some matters which require the immediate 
attention of Parliament—that is to say, if members of Parliament 
have any other function than to follow their leaders and vote 
away the public money. 

The arrival of President Lincoln’s message to Congress has 
given occasion to a great deal of writing in the newspapers, pro 
and con. As with everything which the President of the 
United States has done since the outbreak of this unhappy 
civil war, he is loudly condemned by some and as loudly praised 
by others. It is impossible to read the document without being 
struck with the calm and manly tone with which it deals with 
the fearful condition of his country. If for nothing else, the 
President deserves the thanks of those who were under him, in 
that he does not despair of the country. We are not of those 
who pretend to take the phrases of the ‘‘ rowdy” newspapers 
and of the more ‘‘ rowdy” orators, as the genuine expression 
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of American feelings (any more than we should expect an 
educated American to mistake the ravings of a Chartist 
debating-clubbist for the real opinions of Englishmen) ; 
but we cannot fail to notice that the President thinks that 
England might have held the balance a little more evenly 
between North and South, than by allowing Alabamas to leave 
our coasts armed and equipped for the destruction of Northern 
trading-vessels and their cargoes. Able editors may write 
specious plaidoyers excusatory of the conduct of our Government 
in this matter, and may even quote that new-born authority, 
M. Hautefeuille (whose dictum is now supposed to be stronger 
than Grotius or Puffendorf). ‘The facts lie within a nut-shell. 
The Alabama was built and armed here ; everybody in the king- 
dom knew what her purpose was, except the men who ought to 
have known ; she was no more like a peaceful trading vessel than a 
sabreis likea tableknife; everybody talked of her, everybody knew 


mitted to go forth unquestioned, unimpeded, and unmolested, to 
carry destruction among the floating commerce of the United 
States. With a daring candour which betrays the utmost con- 
fidence either in the apathy or the moral blindness of its readers, 
the Times frankly admits thatif such a thing had happened to us 
during the Crimean war, and an armed. vessel, in the interests 
of Russia, had been suffered by the Americans to leave the 
Hudson, words would have been powerless to describe the 
frenzied state of indignation into which we should have fallen. 

A very important part of President Lincoln’s Message seems 
to be where he insists upon the impossibility of disunion, on the 
ground that there are no natural barriers to separate one country 
from the other. When there is no natural boundary between 
two countries, such as a river or a chain of mountains, one 
must, sooner or later, absorb the other; and unless the real 
cause of thesore, which is the institution of slavery, be removed, 
there must always be a dread of feud between North and 
South so long as they remain apart. President Lincoln’s argu- 
ment amounts somewhat to this—that if a separation were to be 
agreed upon to-morrow, It could no more stand the test of time 
than Scotland and Wales could for very many centuries remain 
apart from England. ; 

In the final part of his Message, the President makes a pro- 
posal, in the matter of slavery, which seems deserving of the 
eravest attention. It 1s a proposal to redeem the slaves at the 
expense of the nation, in such a manner as would be tolerable. 
Some journalists have declared that this proposition is a contra- 
diction of the President’s proclamation of abolition in the 
summer. We think not: on the contrary, it seems to us to be 
quite consistent with it. The former proclamation was to 
declare the liberty of all slaves in those States which had re- 
volted from the Union; but it did not at all preclude 
the redemption of slaves from persons lawfully holding them, 
by money raised by the nation. On the contrary, the one 
seems to be the logical consequence of the other, for it would be 
equally impossible to free other peoples’ skaves and keep their 
own bound, and to avoid compensating Joyal slave-owners who 
agreed to emancipate their slaves. 

An important item of foreign news is a report which has 
been set afloat in the English papers, that the present King of 
Denmark is in such a state as to give ground for alarm of his 
life. As the King of Denmark is a man yet in the prime of 
life, and as his life is just now of considerable importance to the 
future fate of his kingdom, this piece of intelligence may be 
regarded as very serious. ‘The same papers which announce the 
danger of the King go on to speak of the Prince Christian of 
Gliicksburg Sonderburg as the ‘“ heir presumptive” to the 
Danish Crown. ‘This is not so; the heir presumptive to the 
Danish Crown is the uncle of the present King, and after him, 
according to the laws of Denmark, twenty-seven direct heirs 
precede the Prince Christian. It is true that a document is in 
existence called a protocol, which was drawn up in 1853, and 
which is said to be signed on behalf of England, France, 
and Russia, whereby the rights of these twenty - seven 
heirs are set aside, and that of Prince Christian preferred 
to them; but as for England, the person. who signed the 
protocol had no authority from either his Queen or her 
Parliament to do so, and as for Denmark, the Danish 
Parliament has never accepted that protocol; and by 
the people of Copenhagen Prince Christian is spoken of 
slightingly as ‘The Protocol Prince.” It is a very curious 
circumstance that although that document was drawn up in 
1853, it has never yet been sanctioned by the British Parlia- 
ment; and that when two years ago Lord Robert Montague 
endeavoured to direct the attention of the House of Commons to 
it, he was counted out by reason of it having been untruly 
whispered about by the Government whippers-in that the Queen 
intended to bestow the hand of the Princess Alice upon the son 
of Prince Christian, and that consequently it would be most 
un-English to do anything in any way likely to compromise 
Prince Christian’s prospects. It is as well that reflective per- 
sons should be reminded of these facts ; because they will have 
an important bearing upon the complications which are likely 
to ensue upon the death of the King of Denmark. 

The season when Members of Parliament, rendered dumb 
so far as St. Stephens’ is concerned, air their views before 
their constituents and others, is not yet over. Mr. Cobden 
has been enlightening the agriculturists of Midhurst upon 
the Lancashire Distress. He had a fine theme to speak upon, 
and, being a glib and ready master of argumentative rhetoric, 
knew well how to improve the occasion. We cannot, of course, 
do more than refer to more than one or two of the points {he 
touched upon. That he should he highly eulogistic about 
Lancashire and the cotton trade was, of course, to be expected. 
Cotton has made England what she is. It has, indeed ; but we 
must not forget that when England was in the apogee of her 
glory, when she was unconquered and unconquerable, and when 
she held the sword of law over the world—alike the dread of 
wrongdoers and the hope of the oppressed—she had not a single 
cotton mill upon her soil. ‘“ Our cotton industry,” says Mr. 
Cobden, ‘ besides supplying all the wants of the population of 
this country supplies one third of our exports to foreign 
countries.” We were not aware before that the cotton 
trade did supply “all the wants of the popnlation of 
this county ;” and we are concerned to hear such a high 
authority as Mr. Cobden assure us that it isso, If so, we are 
in a far worse strait than we believed ourselves to be; for the 
Cotton trade is now inactive, and, consequently, the source 
whence all our wants are supplicd is dried up. One more 
extract from Mr. Cobden’s speech, and we have done :— 


Many people living in the south are apt to suppose that the growth 
of Lancashire has been so sudden, and that its population is in such an 
abnormal state in consequence of the very great development of that 
industry, that it is not a natural state of things, and that, in fact, it is 
but an exerescence on the social system of this country. On the 
contrary, the growth of Lancashire has been steadily progressive during 
the past. sixty years, of which we have had_an official record by the 
census of the country. ‘he population of Lancashire was 673,000 in 
1801; in 1811 it increased to 829,000, in 1821 to 1,052,000, in 1831 to 
1,330,000, in 1841 to 1,667,000, in 1851 to 2,031,000, and in 1861, the 
last census, it amounted to no less than 2,428,000. In point of fact the | 
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progressive increase of the population of Lancashire has not varied 
much from the ratio of 20 per cent. at each decennial period during 
which the census has been taken. 

Well, it is true that ‘‘many people living in the south” are 
apt to entertain some such impression ; but we certainly do not 
expect that this curious calculation of Mr. Cobden will con- 
vince them to the contrary. Mr. Cobden admits that the popu- 
lation has nearly quadrupled in sixty years; but he adds that that 
rate of increase is only at ‘‘ the ratio of twenty per cent. at each 
decennial period,” whereas an increase of twenty per cent. for 
each of six periods would less than treble the original figures. 
“In point of fact ” (to borrow Mr. Cobden’s own phrase) the 
calculation involves an error of considerably more than thirty 
per cent—quite a sufficient margin to make all the difference in 
the world between a normal and an abnormal state of things. 

The garotters have all but disappeared from the police- courts, 
and we hear still less of those unreported cases which are always 
the most alarming, and which never attain even the honour of 
becoming printed falsehoods; but the agitation about the 
ticket-of-leave men, and the renewal of transportation, continues. 
Baron Bramwell gave the Chester grand jury a very proper 
and dignified rebuke when he warned them against too hastily 
condemning a system which had been devised by wise and 
experienced men, and which was by no means proved to have 
failed. He told them, in answer to their demand to have trans- 
portation restored, that transportation was no longer the 
punishment it used to be; that one time, when people, 
in their ignorance, supposed that the convicts in <Aus- 
tralia ran imminent danger of being eaten up by wild 
animals, the dread of transportation had a really deterrent 
effect; but that now people talk more of gold-fields 
than of dangers, in connection with the colonies. It 
cannot be expected that we shall ever discover a mode of 
treating our criminals likely to satisfy all opinions ; but we may 
at least do our best to accommodate the difficulty. ‘To transport 
criminals into a country already inhabited, would be merely to 
throw our slugs over into our neighbour’s garden ; but we have 
no right to submit even our criminals to unnecessary cruelty by 
sending them to parts of the world where they will be killed 
by the climate. ‘This would be, in fact, passing upon them an 
illegal sentence of death. 

No one will feel surprised at the letter which the Royal Com- 
missioners of the International Exhibition have found it neces- 
sary to write to the Prince of Wales, excusing themselves from 
holding the proposed ceremonial in January for distributing the 
medals and certificates of honourable mention. At the time 
that arrangement was first mooted we characterised it as absurd 
to suppose that even the presence of his Royal Highness would 
attract to the cold, desolate, and comfortless big shed any large 
number of persons; and now that the time for holding the 
proposed ceremony approaches the Commissioners appear to 
have realised the impracticability of their own idea, The letter in 
which Mr. Sandford communicates this discovery of the Commis- 
sioners states that ‘‘ on consulting various competent authorities, 
they found that it would be practically impossible, for a single 
occasion, to carry out their original design of warming and light. 
ing the building,” adding, very considerately, that they are 
unwilling ‘‘ to expose to the probable chance of disappointment, 
from the accidents of rain, snow, or fog, the many distinguished 
foreigners and British exhibitors who would come from great 
distances to be present on the occasion.” We cannot help 
thinking that, had the original idea been persevered in, the 
disappointment would have been rather that of the Cominis- 
sioners than of the ‘‘ many distinguished foreigners and British 
exhibitors,” most of whom, we think, would have elected to stop 
at home. 

The report of the Crystal Palace directors, and the dividend 
of 3 per cent. (which is equivalent to 8 per cent. to those who 
have bought shares at the present market value), is the first ray 
of financial sunshine which has gilded the bright roof of the 
Sydenham fairy-land these years past. Let us hope that its 
endurance may reward the energy, perseverance, and intelli- 
gence of the direction. We are not going to imitate Mr. 
Puncher and other discontented shareholders, who look the gift- 
horse of their dividend in the mouth, and inveigh about the 
‘‘low” and ‘sensational’ character of the amusements at the 
palace. ‘The directors have to make the establishment pay 
and must study their public. That public has practically con- 
demned the educational function of the place, and has as 
practically approved of its sensational, amusing, and gastro- 
nomic functions. The directors then have no choice. If 
their public won't have apples they must give them onions ; and 
if the public required the Board to grin through horse-collars, 
or Mr. Bowley to sing ‘‘ the Cure” every Saturday afternoon, 
and went in tens of thousands to see it, we should say that both 
the directors and the general manager were doing their duty by 
sacrificing their private convenience to the public good of the 
shareholders. We are not quite sure that the proposition to 
exhibit the rejected of the Royal Academy is a wise one ; 
because we scarcely participate in the opinion of many meri- 
torious but disappointed artists—that the best pictures are 
always sent back. 

We note among the fashionable intelligence abroad that one 
of the favourite resorts of the British aristocracy this winter is 
Nice. Perhaps the reprinting of the following letter and list 
from the Morning Post will serve 


for an answer to numerous 
questions which have been addressed to us as to the best place 
for wintering in :— 


Sim,—You may wish to be informed of what is going on in this 
part of the fashionable world. We are living under the mild govern- 
ment of a most hospitable ball-giving prefect, and owr houses are 
surrounded by orange-trees, covered either with fruit or blossom. We 
have had now seven days of uninterrupted sunshine and real summer 
weather. ‘The season has thoroughly begun In earnest, and all sorts of 
gaicties are promised, particularly through the hands of the Due de 
Beaufort. T enclose you a list of the foreigners and English, which (if 
you think fit to place in your columns) may induce others to make 
more the merrier out here. 1 enclose you my card and address, but not 
for publication.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, Savoy. 


The Kings of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, Prince and Princess Stirbey, 
Count and Countess Oreste, Prince Keschko, Countess Nicholas Kou- 
cheleff, Baron de Wolf, Marquis de Siry, Baron de Verneaux, Marquis 
de Iresson, Baron Osten, Dp rince Devveletnildeff, Marquis de St. Aignan, 
Duke of _Vallambrose, Count and Countess de Cessole, Viscount 
Byriéme, Prince de Comitini, Baron and Baroness Adolphe de Roths- 
child, Prince de Sanguinetti, Prince de Pondonkoff, Prince de Putbus, 
Count and Countess Apraxine, Prince and Princess D. Galitzin, Duc de 
Beaufort, Count and Countess de Preseszieki, M. Uniatowski, his 
Grace the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton and Brandon, Marquis and 
Marchioness of Northampton, Earl and Countess of Warwick, Lord 
and Lady Stratford de Redcliffe, Earl of Rosslyn and Lady H. St. 
Clair, Lord and Lady Rokeby and Hon. Miss Montagu, Lady Harriet and 
Right Hon, H. Corry, M.P., Colonel and Lady ©. 'Cowneley, Right Hon. 
Sit K. Balwer Lytton, Bart., M.P., Lady Emily Peel, Farl and Countess 
eerie aa Hon. E. Mlliee, M.V., Daily Grey, Mr. Gregory, M.P., 

aleeene? M.P., Karl and Countess of Portarlington, Hon. Mrs. S. 
Dawson Damer and Mr. Dawson Damer, M.P., Mr. and Lady Virginia 
Sandars, Hon. Mrs. Ellison, Lord and Lady W. Godolphin Osborne, 
Mr. Lockwood, Lord and Lady C. Clinton, Lady Coote, Mrs. Milner 


| Gibson, Sir ©. and Lady Locock, Mrs. Reid, Mr. Goldschmidt, Mr. and 


Mrs. A. Wigan, &e. 
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FEUILLETON OF THE WEEK: 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, DRAMATIC, AND SCIENTIFIC. 


NCOMPARABLY the most remarkable event connected with 
[ literature which has occured last week, or in any week during the 
lives of even the oldest of our readers, is the appearance of a volume 
published by Mr. Murray on Monday last, entitled, “The Principal 
Speeches and Addresses of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 
With an Introduction, giving some outlines of his character.” 
Whatsoever hand may have actually transcribed and edited this 
volume, it is obviously a direct emanation from the Queen herself, 
and it bears the clearest and most unmistakable internal evidence that 
this is so. In the first place the opening passage of the introduction 
declares that “it is published at the express desire, and under the 
sanction of her Majesty.” In the next place it contains private memo- 
randa, written by the Prince himself, upon matters of the most vital 
importance to the State, to which the Queen alone could have had 
access. Finally, it contains words and statements which none but the 
Queen could have written or dictated. In the note at the end of the 
introductory chapter, describing the character of the late Prince, the 
editor (whosoever he may be) adds:—“ There is not any one who 
could have been cognisant of all the various traits of the Prince 
enumerated in this introduction, unless he had been instructed. b 
Her, who alone saw, with the full light of a complete affection, 
into the whole beauty and merit of the character of this remarkable 
man.” But the most striking feature of the volume is derived 
from the fact that it contains a memorandum by the Prince 
detailing conversations and correspondence which took place between 
himself andthe Duke of Wellington on a matter which was of the 
greatest importance at the time that correspondence took place, and 
which, in an indirect sense, is most vitally important now. In 1850, 
the Duke of Wellington, feeling that his end was approoching, urged 
the Prince to succeed him as Commander-in-Chief of the army; 
and after full consideration of all the circumstances of the case the 
Prince refused, on the ground of duty to the Queen. It will be 
remembered that at the time a rumour got wind of the Prince’s 
desire to be Commander-in- Chief, and this was used for the purpose of 
increasing the heap of obloquy which it was the pleasure and interest 

‘of certain persons to heap upon his head up to the very day of his 

death—when those very persons suddenly discovered that he wag 
one of the best and noblest of mankind. The truth of the case is 
now put forward by the Queen, in corroboration of a statement made 
about two years after, in the House of Commons, by Lord John 
Russell. 

The intention of Her Majesty is evidently to clear the memory of 
her beloved husband from the slightest suspicion of self-seeking—and 
cortainly the document reveals his character in the purest and most 
brilliant light. But it serves also another purpose—it shows the 
helpless state in which the Queen was left when she was deprived 
of her Private Secretary, the invaluable manner in which the late 
Prince supplied the gap caused by that deprivation, and the condition 
in which the Queen finds herself now that she is ‘bereft of that help. 
The words used to explain this are those to which we referred when 
we stated that they could have proceeded from the Queen alone. 

“Tn allowing this memorandum of the Prince to be published, the 
(Queen is also actuated by another motive in addition to those which 
have already been mentioned. It affords her Majesty a fitting 
opportunity for expressing, in the most clear and ample manner, that 
which for many years she has desired to express. During the Prince’s 
life, the Queen often longed to make known to the world the ever- 
present, watchful, faithful, invaluable aid which she received from the 
Prince Consort in the conduct of the public business. Her Majesty 
could hardly endure even then to be silent on this subject, and not to 
declare how much her reign owed to him. And now the Queen can no 
longer refrain from uttering what she has sO long felt; and from pro- 
claiming the irreparable loss to the public service, as well as to herself, 
and to her family, which the Prince’s death has occasioned. 

“The position of her Majesty, for many years accustomed to this 
loving aid, and now suddenly bereft of it, can with difficulty be 
imagined to the full extent of its heaviness, and its sadness. Desolate 
and sombre as the Queen most deeply feels, lies the way before her ; a 
path, however, of duty and of labour, which, relying on the loyal 
attachment and sympathy of her people, she will, with God’s blessing, 
strive to pursue; but where she fears her faltering steps will often 
show they lack the tender and affectionate support which, on all 
occasions, Her Majesty was wont to receive from her beloved husband 
the Prince.” 

We shall take an early opportunity of returning to this remarkable 
book; but, in the meantime, it cannot be doubted that every loyal, 
loving subject of the Queen will obtain, peruse, and treasure up this 
touching addition to the royal literature of the world. 

The lighter literature of the week has been mainly of a Christmas 
complexion—pretty gift books, printed on the best and creamiest of 
paper, and adorned with beautiful engravings, radiant with colours, 
and brilliant with gold. Of many of these which have been sub- 
initted to us for review, notices will be found in our “ Christmas 
Supplement.” Some capital specimens of the same class, too late for 
review, have also come to hand, and will be noticed in the New 
Year’s number for the 3rd of January, 1863. 

A few items of literary gossip have reached us which seem worth 
recording. The author and publisher have sold to the proprietors of 
the London Journal, for a considerable sum, the right to run “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret” through that periodical. The sale of this novel 
already exceeds that of “The Woman in White,” hitherto one of the 
most popular “sensation” novels of \the day, and it is still selling 
largely. Mr. Tinsley has also purchased from Miss Braddon another 
story for 20002 It will first appear in “Once a Week.” Mr. 
Lawrence, the author of ‘ Guy Livingstone,” is writing a new novel 
for Mr. Tinsley, who has also purchased the copyrights of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” ‘Sword and Gown,” and “ Barren Honour,” from the 
same author. ‘ : 

Perhaps the most unusual compliment paid for some time to a 
living poet has been the introduction of four verses of “In Memo- 
riam ” into the sacred and solemn ceremony inaugurating the Prince 

Consort’s mausoleum. ‘I'he verses, it must be admitted, are ad- 
mirably fitted to the occasion as expressive of her Majesty’s own 
feclings on the occasion, and were, no doubt, selected by herself, 
O fond and loving spirit, thou 
Far, far away from me art now 5 


I miss the hand of friendship true, 

The heart that all my feelings knew. 
But, while my grief thus fills my heart, 
Thou in God's bosom lying art; 

Freed from the body's yoke at last, 
The gentle soul to life hath past. 

No, spirit! not one moment e’en 
Would I recall thee to this scene. 

Thou wert full worthy of my love, 
And God hath quicken’d thee above, 


God will in turn raise me, and then 
I shall rejoin thee once again ; 

Into thy loving arms I'll fly, 
Immortal thou, immortal 1. 

Of events in the musical and theatrical world, we have to mention 
the appearance of Miss Anna Hiles in the part of Maritana, whereby 
she fully confirmed the favourable Mmpression produced by her 
success as Arline, in “'T he Bohemian Girl.” The Sacred Harmonic 
Society performed “ Messiah’ at Exeter Hall, exceedingly well, 
on Friday night, the 12th instant. The Royal Academy of Music gave 
a capital concert on Saturday morning. The Westminster boys have 
given their customary Christmas play, in the old Dormitory—a 
custom which was suspended last year In consequence of the death 
of the Prince Consort. Revenants @ leurs premiers amours, the West- 
minsters have returned to Terence after a brief flirtation with 
Plautus, and gave the well-known Andria with more than usual 
unction. The epilogue bristles with epigram and pointed allusions 
to the topics of the time. s 

Perhaps, however, the most remarkable theatrical event of the 
week consists in the Z%mes permitting Mr. Boucicault to insert an 
elaborate puff of his new adventure at Astley’s Theatre, under the 
guise of a letter upon the construction of theatres in general. : 

The Crystal Palace issues an attractive programine of Christmas 


amusements. To counteract the effects of December fogs, the 
palace is to be lighted and warmed with brilliant lines of gas in the 
afternoon. The decorations in holly, glass, &e., will be unusually 
abundant; and there will be Christmas trees, mummings, Blondin, 
plum-puddings and mince-pies galore. Nous y serons. What would 
not the readers of the Lady’s Journal give to see “ Firefly,” “ Mrs. 
Watney,” “ Miss Turnour,” “ Surly Hardbake,” and “ Mr. Buckland,” 
dancing ala ronde under the mistletoe bough ? 


We have not much news in the artist world. Mr. Macpherson, 
the clever photographer from Rome, is exhibiting his beautiful 
photographs of the Vatican sculptures, at Edinburgh—in fact, he has 
taken artistic Rome bodily into the modern Athens. The exhibi- 
tion takes place in the Queen-street hall, which is darkened for the 
occasion ; and photographs are projected on a screen by powerful 
lenses, which enlarge them to the size of the originals. Mr. Mac- 
pherson accompanies his magic photographs by an interesting verbal 
description, and altogether, he is doing good work both for himself 
and his audience. 


Poor Horace Vernet is ot dead; on the contrary, he is recovering, 
and is thought to be out of danger. The great French battle-painter 
is now seventy-three years old, and has been at death’s door more 
than once already. At some of the offices of -the London daily 
papers his biography was already in type, awaiting the telegram 
announcing his death. These documents will, it is hoped, have to 
be marked, by the sub-editor, ‘‘ Stand over.” 


The necrology of the week includes the name of a lady whose 
name is well known in literature—Miss Julia Pardoe. That recon- 
dite volume, “Men of the Time (including women)” gives the fol- 
lowing account of her career :— 


“Julia Pardoe was born at Beverley, Yorkshire, early in the present 
century. She was the daughter of a field-officer in the army, whose 
family was of Spanish extraction. At the age of thirteen she produced 
a volume of poems, and two years later an historical novel of the times 
of William the Conqueror, called Lord Morcar of Hereward.” She 
afterwards spent fifteen months in Portugal, contributing meanwhile 
to various periodicals. On her return to England, she gathered 
together the fruits of her recent observations abroad, and embodied 
them, in two volumes, entitled, “Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” 
which work, dedicated to the Princess Augusta, passed through two 
editions. After the publication of two novels, “Speculation,” and 
“The Mardens and the Daventrys,” Miss Pardoe undertook a journey 
to the East, and resided at Constantinople for upwards of twelve 
months. ‘The earliest literary result of this sojourn was a work in 
three volumes, entitled, “The City of the Sultan,” published in 1836, 
and which met with great success. This work was followed, in 1838, 
by “ The River and the Desert; or, Recollections of the Rhone and the 
Chartreuse,” comprising letters descriptive of the earlier portion of her 
Oriental journey; “The Romance of the Harem,” a series of Eastern 
tales, connected by a slight thread of narrative, was scarcely less suc- 
cessful; and subsequently “The Beauties of the Bosphorus,” an 
illustrated work in 4to. A short time afterwards Miss Pardoe visited 
Hungary, and “'The City of Magyar; or, Hungary and its Institu- 
tions,” issued from her pen in 1840, as well as a novel entitled, “ The 
Hungarian Castle.” Miss Pardoe 8 first historical work, ‘ Louis XIV.; 
or, the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century,” appeared in 1847. 
T'wo other novels, entitled, “The Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” 
and “The Rival Beauties,” were followed by “ The Life of Francis I.,” 
“ The Life of Marie de Médici,” & story called “ Reginald Lyle,” which 
first appeared in the pages of ® periodical; and a series of tales, 
published under the title of ‘Flies in Amber.” Miss Pardoe’s next 
novel was “The Jealous Wife.” In 1859 she produced a fiction, in two 
volumes, entitled, “A Life Struggle,” and “Pilgrimages in Paris,” a 
reprint from Fraser's Magazme. Iss Pardoe’s other published works 
comprise poems, tales, and translations, On account of her three 
French biographies, Miss Pardoe was elected a corresponding member 
of the Imperial Society of Antiquaries of Morinia, an honour which 
had been conferred on only one other lady previously.” 


art everywhere amassed, but over the selection of which it is easy to 
perceive that an artistic eye has presided. A model farm is attached 
to the domain; and it would be difficult to say which deserves most 
the attention of connoisseurs—the vast and well-constructed stables, 
filled with the finest specimens of farm horses, or the splendid breed 
of cows and of merino sheep contained in the Dutch and Swiss 
dairies and bergeries. 

The Emperor, after partaking of the breakfast prepared for him- 
self and the other guests, took leave of his host and hostess, and 
returned to Paris about five o'clock. In the evening their M ajesties 
went in state to witness the representation of the Dame Blanche at 
the Opéra Comique. The Empress was attired in black, the Court 
being in mourning for four days for the Duchess Dowager of Saxe- 
Goburg. Her Majesty looked remarkably well in this costume, 
which is extremely becoming to her peculiar style of beauty, and 
shows off to great advantage the brilliancy and fairness of her still 
lovely complexion. 

On Thursday last the Emperor and Empress honoured the Italian 
Opera with their presence, and at their express desire the “ Son- 
nambula” had been substituted for the “ Matrimonio Segreto,” 
the opera announced for that evening. Malle. Patti, who has 
created quite a furore in Paris this season, surpassed herself on this 
occasion; and her singing and acting in the part of Amina elicited 
repeated marks of approbation from the Imperial box. The 
Empress was very simply dressed on that evening, but wore on 
her head a singular-looking ornament, consisting of a rather 
large golden anchor, placed nearly in front and middle of her 
head. So pretty and elegant a woman as the Empress Kugénie may 
now and then introduce such eccentric head-dresses ; but we confess 
that it makes one tremble for the vagaries which we shall, no doubt, 
have to witness in the way of head-gear, if fancy is allowed to pre~ 
dominate over good taste and fashion, in that department of dress, 


To judge by the number of handsome equipages which now, on 
every moderately fine afternoon, throng the alley, near the lake, in 
the Bois de Boulogne, it might be supposed that the season had 
really set in. But as yet there is very little doing in the fashionable 
world. It is pretty well known that, except the receptions on the 
Jour de CAn, the Court will not commence its gaieties until the L5th 
of January next; and, therefore, although most of the families 
moving in the grand monde have returned to their town hotels, they 
remain for the greater part in a species of retirement as if recruit- 
ing their forces for the approaching campaign. The season every 
year commences later and later, and as Lent ought to, and Faster 
actually does, put an end to balls and gaicties, it follows that the 
season of gaieties is comparatively a very short one. 


The Emperor and Empress now drive daily in the Bois, sometimes 
together, sometimes separately ; and their Majesties now and then 
get out and, as on Saturday last, walk the whole length of the 
Avenue de I’'Impératrice, to the triumphal arch at the top of the 
Champs Elysées. 


I mentioned to you in my last letter that the new piece now being 
represented at the Théatre Francais had, from a series of fortuitous 
circumstances, obtained a degree of notoriety almost bordering on 
political importance. Instead of its appearance, after a few nights 
representation, putting an end to all the commentaries raised 
on the subject, M. Augier has been assailed by such a storm 
of criticisms, invectives, and accusations of all sorts, that ho 
has at last thought fit to answer these all at once by a 
letter, inserted in several of the leading papers of the day. In 
this letter, the author of the “Fils de Giboyer” denies his piece 
having the slightest political intention, or any of the characters in 
it being intended to represent living ministers, members of the 
aristocracy, &c. In one instance only has he depicted a real per- 
sonage—that of Déodat; but then he somewhat maliciously adds, 
“this individual is so well known for his daring attacks on every 
one else, and so well armed to defend himself, that no scruple 
could exist in exposing him so prominently before the public.” The 
personage represented by Déodat is that of M. L: Veuillot, a well- 
known journalist, in better repute at Rome than among his con- 
Jreves of the press. Meanwhile the controversy still continues ; 
the piece is declared to be levelled at religion and its pro- 
fessors ; its sarcasms are said to be directed at all that is most 
respectable in rank and statioy, and therefore calculated to do much 
mischief in such a country as France. This, it must be confessed, 
is an accusation deserved by several other theatrical pieces at this 
moment being represented here. The impossibility of obtaining 
either a box or single stall for the next six weeks at the Theatre 
Frangais is a proof of the avidity with which such allusions and 
sentiments are sought out by the public in general. 


THE FEMALE BLONDIN. 
q pee FOLLOWING NOTE will serve at the same time 


for the information of those ladies who are desirous of 
availing themselves of Mr. Ashby’s offer to sell patterns for 
patchwork for the benefit of the Female Blondin, and as an 
answer to ‘* Fawn’s” letter, printed elsewhere in our columns :— 


Mapam,—Having had several ladies send me stamps in their firstletter, 
T beg most respectfully to say that they must not do so, as past experience 
in business teaches me thisfact—how often have I seen only three letters 
brought by the postman,, and next business post 300 letters ; such is 
the uncertainty of the things of this life. | do not want to be taxed 
with a number of letters with stamps; and no patterns to return. [ 
must beg of you to stay this course if you can. I know it is done with 
good intent; but see the difficulty it places me in, as I have a desire to 
do that which is for the best. I have one letter from Scotland; and, 
really, how amusing are the letters! Were manufacturers to take up 
your cause, and to allow oue farthing per yard to be devoted to your 
excellent object, upon only one article sold, it would secure a rapid 
fortune, as manufacturers in the North of England have done this to my 
knowledge.—I remain, Madam, Yours faithfully, Wo. 8. Asuby. 

26, Hawley-square, Margate, Kent, Dec, 17, 1862. 


The weather has been most unpleasant the last few days; a series 
of dark foggy days have succeeded each other, and the streets are one 
mass of impassable mud, such as French macadamised roads alone 
can produce. We seem to have taken leave of the sun altogether, 
and to be copying English climate, as well as so many of the fashions 
on the other side of the Channel. 

The prevailing material just now used for cloaks and paletots is 
plush, which is more dressy than woollen materials, and not so ex- | 
pensive as velvets. The colours chiefly worn are a light and beau- 
tiful shade of //avane, with a few golden reflets, aluminium, or light 
silver-grey, and violet. Pardessus made of this material are lined 
with either white or black quilted taffetas, and merely bordered. 
with a thick cord matching the colour of the cloak; acord and tassel 
fastens it round the throat. Sorties de bal are also made of plush, or 
of fine cachemire bordered with that material, which is also 
very much used for trimming taffetas and even moires antiques 
dresses. Those are now made very long, a queue behind, and 
invariably have a thick quilling of the same colour at the bottom of 
the dress. The fashion for passementerie, or guimp in various designs, 
has again recommenced, and that called Point de Paris, or Point de 
Venice, from its resemblance to those several kinds of lace, are the 
most in vogue for ornamenting rich materials, such as satin, or moiro 
antique. 

The length of the dresses renders the petticoat worn with 
them a matter of great importance, as the former must be 
necessarily tucked up and display much of the under garment 
and kid boots, if not the coloured stockings. Petticoats are 
therefore becoming quite an article of study; and the effect, it 
must be allowed, gives considerable liveliness to our otherwiso 
sombre streets and muddy trottoirs, 


Black velvet bonnets are more generally worn this winter than wo 
_ ever remember them to have been, and there is nothing of novelty 
to record in their shapes or trimming. Next month, when visits of 
the “ Jour de ’An” will be de rigeur, lighter bonnets, both in colour 
and material, will probably make their appearance. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN ConREsponpENT.) 


Paris, December 17, 1862. 


SIMPLE SHOOTING PARTY, got up in honour of tho 
L Emperor by Baron de Rothschild, at his magnificent Chateau 
de Ferriéres, has been much talked of for some time past, and the 
invitation and morning’s entertainment to be offered to his Majesty 
had, in passing from mouth to mouth, acquired at last the most 
exaggerated proportions. The hospitalities of the Rothschilds’ are 
well known—and judging of these and the princely style in which 
life at the chateau is conducted, no less than by some of the elegant 
déjetiners and réunions at the Baron’s charming villa at one of the 
entrances of the Bois de Boulogne—a few hours’ shooting, followed 
by a breakfast, doubtless of a recherche kind, had been by degrees 
magnified into a day of festivity and grand reception, closed with a 
banquet, to which all the ministers and members of the diplomatic 
body now in Paris were invited. That nothing might be wanting 
to confirm these details, the expense entailed on the munificent 
host by this Imperial favour was even jotted down, and it was 
gravely asserted that preparations to the amount of 1,500,000 francs, 
or sixty thousand pounds sterling, had already been made for the 
occasion. It is unnecessary tO Say that all these particulars were 
wholly deyoid of foundation. The Emperor, followed by a single 
officer of his suite, left the Tuileries at nine o'clock for the 
Kastern railroad station, where he was joined by such 
of his ministers and other guests az had been honoured by 
an invitation to meet his Majesty. The number of these was 
very limited; the Counts de Persigny and Walweski, the Prince 
de Metternich, and Lord Cowley, M.A. Jould. the Prince de la 
Moskowa, General Fleury, and M. Boitelle. Prefet de Police, together 
with some of the members of the Rothschild family, forming all the 
party which sat down to a breakfast, ordered at two o'clock, after 
the Emperor had returned from shooting, A battue had been orga- 
nised, anda large amount of game was brought down in the course 
of the morning. The Emperor himself, as js well known, is a crack 
shot, the greater number of the suests invited keen lovers of sport, 
and the woods which surround this princely domain are perhaps 
more abundantly stocked with game than any other part of 
France. rae 
The Chateau de Ferritres is situated between Crécy and Armain- 
villiers, and was purchased by Baron Rothschild in 1828. Since 
that period, the domain has been gradually enlarged by successive 
acquisitions of several adjoining farms and properties, until it now 
forms one of the most vast territorial possessions in France. 'The 
half-ruined mansion has been reconstructed .in a style of mingled 
magnificence and elegance, and the interior is justly renowned for 
the exquisite taste displayed in its arrangements, and the works of 


—— ‘ 


For a Christmas or New-year’s Gift buy one of Willcox atid Gibbs* 
celebrated noiseless Sewing Machines, No. 1, Ludgate-hill—Anr. 


Tue Great Avrumnar Ixpra SHAwr SALE.—Unysual interest has 
been taken in this important sale, decidedly the largest that has ever 
taken place in London. Some notion of the magnitude of recent im 
portations may be gathered from the fact that nearly 10,000 shawls 
were disposed of in the course of four days, and these do not include 
the private importations of India shawl dealers. This peculiar trade 
has, within the last few years, exhibited an enormous increase, and 
proves that our English ladies are gradually becoming aware of the 
comfort and advantage of wearing an India shawl. The fabulous prices 
of a few years back are no longer maintained. Good shawls still 
bring good prices; but the retailer is evidently contented with smaller 
profits, the increased trade of course enabling him to be so. The bulk 
of the shawls sold were grand in design and of good quality, many of 
them being similar in pattern to the shawls exhibited by Messrs. 
Farmer and Rogers in the Indian deparment of the International 
Exhibition. These excited a lively interest amongst the bidders. The 


above-named firm were, as usual, the largest English buyers, and will, 


no doubt, by this acquisition to their stock, greatly increase their repu- 
tation for India shawls.—lost, 
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| backs. For this reason, M. Assolant was unable to ascertain whether 
| they are tattooed. He saw no reason to suppose them to be cannibals ; 

but it is evident that in selecting their food, they are not bound by any 
| doctrinal principles, for he beheld Dr. Melchisidek Barrabas, the chief 
| rabbi of the club (for every religion is represented there) eating a 
_ pork pie with evident relish. Of Dr. Barrabas M. Assolant gives a 
| curious account. He isa man of great learning, being acquainted with 
| all the languages of the world, which he speaks with such fluency that 
| no one can understand or follow him. He is deeply versed in the 

secrets of the Caballa, and was forced to leave his native city of 

Jerusalem through being accused of sorcery and commerce with the 
| Evil One. His memory 1s vast and fertile, so that he remembers every- 

thing that other people have forgotten. He makes a large income by 
fortune-telling, and 1s much beloved of the Russian Ambassador. 
Equally against the doctrines of _his religion was it to see Plumper 
Bey (who believes 12 Mahomet) drinking grogs of rum in defiance of 
the Koran. M. Assolant relates that the members sit around in a 
circle, and smoke pipes of clay, passing huge pots of haf-naf around 
and discoursing in a language which he did not understand, but which 
he was told was the language of Chaff: They consider and pronounce 
upon the merits of every new author, actor, or artist who makes his 
appearance, and their word is thought to be one of power. As one of 
its members said to me, “ Woe be to the man who incurs the vengeance 
of these Savages! No man can protect him.” - 

“What,” I replied, “ not even the editor of the Times?” 

“Hush!” he answered, mysteriously ; “ the editor of the Times is 
but my oath forbids me to reveal.” 

A strange peculiarity about this club is that the members, in appear- 
ance so savage, occasionally make their appearance in public with as 
great credit and effect as if they were the most civilized and respect- 
able of mankind. hey have given dramatic entertainments in 
aid of charitable causes, and have acted their parts in a manner 
which would not discredit professional actors. Now they proposed 
to entertain, in the name of the British press, the special corre- 
spondents of the foreign press then in London, they prepared a 
banquet, whose richness and elegance went far beyond the pork- 
pies of Dr. Barrabas, or the rum-grogs of Plumper Bey: In the 
handsome and well-decorated hall of St. James's, four long tables were 
covered with a truly noble feast, prepared and set forth in a manner 
which would not have discredited the Café de Paris. The landlord 
Mr. Donald (doubtless either terrified by the power of the club, or 
being secretly one of its members), had evidently done his best to do 
honour to the occasion. The wine flowed around in rivers; the 
wine of Portugal and of Spain, and also that of my beloved countr y 
There were a hundred sat down, many of them special Gene poRdeh el 
of French, Spanish, German, Norwegian, Italian and American papers. 
It was a Babel of languages. I ate and drank what was offered me 
I carried toasts to everybody. Mr. James Love, Esquire (who bore a 
striking resemblance to the relative of “the perfidious Hudson”’) ae 
in the chair, and presided, and in the vice-president’s chairs were Mr. 
Bobolink, the great English dramatist and critic, and Mr. Cruiskgang, 
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A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
THE NOTE-BOOK OF MONSIEUR JEAN GRIBOU, 
EX-HAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER OF THE RUE DES GOBEMOUCHES, PARIS, AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘ JOURNAL JAUNE,” 
(Continued from our last.) 
TUESDAY, JUNE 1L0rn.—l have experienced as great a disenchant- 
ment as to the English soldier as I have as to the Englishman 
himself. - In the first place nine-tenths of the English soldiers are Irish 
and Scotch, belonging in fact to nations which are held in subjection by 
the English, and which groan under their tyranny. How purblind | 
have been our rulers in France to oppose the so-called army of 
England, when they had but to proclaim the liberty of the Scotch and 
Irish to turn that army against England herself! May we not hope to | 
see the day when the brave, the noble Garibaldi (secretly aided by our | 
emperor, ever foremost in the cause of true freedom) shall draw the 
«word of the liberator in favour of United Scotland, and sweep the 
English invader from her soil for ever ? 

Such real Englishmen as are in the army are miserable specimens of 
their race, and they are made still worse by the absurd and incon- 
venient uniforms in which they are dressed. When I contrast the 
dyess of our brave Zouaves with that of these island soldiers, I mock 
the chiefs of the British Army. Look at this soldier of the line as I 
sketched him en faction at the Bank of England. ‘The Albertat (as it 
ig called) upon his head, is the most absurd of coverings. His throat 
is so throttled with the leathern stock about it, that his eyes start from 
his head and threaten apoplexy, and he stands strapped and buttoned | 
out of the power of breathing. He is, indeed, anything but at ease. I 
would that the authorities at the Horse Guards had invented this way 
of dressing the soldiers before the Battle of Waterloo. 

The English make a great boast of their new artillery of Sir 
Armstrong, which they seem to think capable of beating any- 
thing in the world. Their Exhibition is full of it. It is Sir 
Armstrong here, Sir Armstrong there, Sir Armstrong every- 
where. They even exhibit the large shield of iron which the 
bullet from the gun has smashed; as if to show how absurd are the 
attempts of the engineers to build iron-plated ships which shall be able . 
to resist the blows of heavy artillery. To-day I saw a sight which 
rejoiced me. An English artilleryman was engaged in showing 
off with great conceit the gun of Sir Armstrong, and the shield ' 
which had been pierced, to two of our brave Zouaves and two 
noble specimens of the Garde Imperiale. “ What say you,” asked 
the Englishman, “ of guns that can do this?” “And what say 
you,” replied a Zouave, as he laughed at the nose of the proud 
islander; “what say you of men who don’t care a fig for any guns? 3 
The replique was good, and is fully borne out by the glorious annals of 
our country. We Frenchmen, the meu of brave hearts and strong 
arms, have never depended upon the effects of artillery, but always 
upon the hand-to-hand combat of the charge—the true mode of the 
braves since the legions of Cesar and the Macedonian phalanx. , 
Napoleon the First, it is well known, neither knew nor cared anything t ; 
for artillery, and in the field of Mont St. Jean (which the British call the celebrated caricaturist and water-doctor. After dinner we made 


Waterloo) it is certain that the irresistible charge of the Veille Garde | : : 2 speeches and we were eloquent. Each spoke in his , 
) m the ground, had it not been for | My compatriot, M. Assolant, was indeed conducted blindfold to the place | and one gentleman made a speech in Daven taba: We. sen a 


would have swept the English fror i : back + 
their guns. For the truth of this I beg to refer any Englishman who | of meeting, and brought back astrange account of what he saw. The | what we understood, to prove that we understood it; but we 
more applauded what we did not understand, to prove our 


may doubt me to Monsieur Victor Hugo, an author who (although | 7 
not precisely ¢ rapport with my beloved Emperor) is nevertheless en- confidence in the speaker. There was also music. Sir Russell, who 
titled to respect. Had he not an ancestor who fought at Fontenoy ? is very famous 1n that way, sang his celebrated song “ Cheerboyscheer 
‘And is he not therefore entitled to deference as to military matters? pe, ct the tet on se no a4 Heaven Iam not mad.” It was a very 
When the English see such noble specimens of soldiers as our Garde | good song, but rather too long, and I was not sorry whe 
Imperiale, I apeant wonder that they invent large guns to protect Chairman interrupted him, and told him that we would faeces me 
them from such men. This I can forgive; but [I do not so easily | mainder on a future occasion. The friendly sayages did all in their 
consent that they should put men in the front of their Horse Guards | f f} power to amuse the guests. Dr. Barrabas, who, among the rest of his 
who have the appearance of being tall men; but who are really | 4 f mits A\ Red \ ALS) various accomplishments, is celebrated in the famous sport of “la boxe ” 
f WH: ry i Ni} Nee . wished to fight the equally skilled Donald for a bottle of Pines ‘but 
: y AP the chairman objected that it was Sunday (for the clock had passed 
twelve) so the Chief Rabbi was forced to be contented with engaging 
a certain Professor Hybrid in discussion in a language which no one 
understood. This did not prove very amusing, “so the party broke 
up, and some of the members proposed to me to adjourn to the 
Arundel Club, to which also they belonged. Here I found a pleasant 
company assembled in a fine room, qui donnait sur la Tamise, and where 
| I was introduced to some of the real celebrities of England; the author 
| of the “ Fairie Queen,” Lord Byron, and others. Here we spent some 
| hours of jovial conviviality, and the grey morning was beginning to 
| light up the Thames as it flowed before us, when the author of * Don 
Juan” bid defiance to Phebus by chanting the magnificent Anacreontic 
of “We won’t go home till morning.” 
(To be continued.) 
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only men of moderate size made taller by having cork soles to their 
boots. I am told that these men have extra pay, and have servants | 
kept to curl their hair, black their enormous boots, and keep their | 
accoutrements in order, entirely that they may strike terror in the eyes 
of all beholders. 

Before dismissing the subject of Sir Armstrong’s gun, I may note an | 
extraordinary piece of stupidity on the part of an Englishman, whose 
wife asked him why the guns were exhibited in sections. “It is as | 
they sell melons, I suppose,” said he, “in order that persons who can’t | 
afford a whole gun may buy a slice.” | 

Saturday, June 14th.—This evening I attended the banquet offered by 
the members of the “ Club des Sauvages,” or ‘Savage Club,” to the cor- | 
respondents of the foreign press. My position upon the Journal Jaune 
eutitled me to an invitation, which I'did not hesitate to accept. The | 
‘: Club des Sauvages” is said to be a cénacle of Bohemians in literature 
and art, who have adopted this title as an assertion of their contempt 
for the conventionalities of modern civilization. Their place of meet- | 
ing is known only to members, who are, bound by the most solemn | ae 
oaths to secresy. Public rumour is divided on the subject; some say | EN es ae eee Bowood Park, Wilts. 
that the club meets in a cellar somewhere in the depths of St. Giles’s, Ub erates) Wo Chay Ml USES ots The Earl of Shrewsbury and the Ladies Talbot have returned to 
and others, that the members hold their gatherings under the dark arches | members sit at their meeting in a state of savagery, though, to be | Ingestre Hall, Staffordshire, from visiting the Marquis ra Marchioness 
of the Adelphi Theatre, ‘‘ by the kind permision of Mr. Benjamin Webster.” | sure, they wear clothes, and some of them even had coats on their of Salisbury atitathold House, Herts. > toner ee 
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The Marquis of Lansdowne is receiving a select circle at his seat 
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SUPPLEMENT—DECEMBER 20, 1862.] 


CHRISTMAS BOGLS, 


Our Year: a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Lllustrated by Clarence Dobell. Cambridge 
[London]: Macmillan and Co. 8vo., pp. 313. 

T IS AS EASY to write a book for children as ballads for the 
people, and to do the one or the other successfully is to accomplish 

the most difficult task in the world. To write the ballad which shall 
be on every tongue, and which shall descend to many generations—to 
write the book which shall be read by little boys and girls at the winter 
fireside, or in the playground, or under the greenwood tree, in the face 
of pleasant meadows—all the pleasanter because it is half-holiday— 
and which shall be remembered with pleasure by these same little boys 
and girls when, perchance, they have little boys and girls of their own, 

is to achieve the highest feat of genius. For ourselves we can read a 

child’s book with as much, perhaps greater, pleasure as those made for 

grown people and learned men and women In “ Our Year” Miss 

Muloch added, when it was first published, greatly to her renown as a 

pleasant and profitable writer; and we feel confident that the little 

boys and girls who read it now are not likely to forget its pretty stories 
and useful lessons when they are far beyond the age of ring-taws and 
skipping-ropes. It has no twaddle, no mawkishness—and, by your 
leave, gentle reader, children are as acute in the quality of a book as in 
the quality of “ toffy.” The illustrations by Clarence Dobell harmonise 
well with the text. In the illustration which precedes “ Waterloo 

Day” we believe we recognise the pencil of an artist who, when a very 

young gentleman, was as fertile in battle-pieces, in his own way, as 

Horace Vernet. Our illustration, “On the Ice,” is by no means the 


“ON THE ICE.” 


best specimen of this young artist, but we select it because this is the 
season when juveniles are about to make small investments in skates, 
and because it illustrates the thorough democracy of the slide—« Liberté, 
Kgalité, Fraternité.” However, our poor bones would rather resent 
the egalité, which should make us the undermost in the heap of the 
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fallen. 


The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By Cuarces 
Kinestry, Rector of Eversley. With eight illustrations. Second 
edition. Cambridge [London]: Macmillan and Co. 8vo., pp. 255. 


Or couRsE we have read “The Heroes” and take to them all the 
kindlier because here, somehow we seem to know them better than in 
the big books we read in schools and colleges. And Charles Kingsley 
loves these old Hellens heartily, and he says to his children— as you 
must learn about them, whether you choose or not, I wish to be the 
first to introduce you to them, and to say, ‘Come hither children, at 
this blessed Christmas time, when all God’s children should rejoice 
together, and bless Him who redeemed them all Come and see old 
friends of mine, whom I knew long ere you were born. They are come 
to visit us at Christmas, out of the world where all live to God, and to 
tell you some of their old fairy tales, which they loved when they were 
young like you.’” And we on our side would invite all other children 
who can read, to read these same fairy tales of the old Greeks or 
Hellens. Our illustration represents the rescue of Andromeda by 
Perseus, and surely Mr. Kingsley tells his tale well and Sweetly ; and 
we give but a snatch of it. 
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THE RESCUE OF ANDROMEDA BY PERSEUS. 


Perseus, in his wanderings, came to the seashore, “and at the water's 
edge, under a black rock, he saw a white image stand;” and this was 
a maiden of flesh and blood; “and when he came closer he could see 
how she shrank and shivered when the waves sprinkled her with cold 
salt spray. Her arms were spread above her head, and fastened to the 
rock with chains of brass, and her head drooped on her bosom, either 
with sleep, or weariness, or grief. but now and then she looked up 
and wailed, and called her mother.” No wonder the brave Perseus was 
filled with pity and indignation ; and resolved to deliver her. And 
how beautiful she was when he beheld her closer still, and how terrified 
was she when she beheld her deliverer approach. But Perseus cried— 


“ e, fair one; Iam a Hellen, and no barbarian. What cruel 
ceunae poate you? But first I will set you free.” And he tore at the 
fetters; but they were too strong for him, while the maiden cried, “Touch me 
not, I am accursed! devoted as a victim to the sea-gods. They will will slay 
you, if you dare to set me free.” ‘‘ Let them try,” said Perseus; and drawing 
Herpé from his thigh, he cut through the brass as if it had been flax. “ Now,” 
he said, “you belong to me, and not to the sea-gods, whosoever they 
may be!" But she only called the more on her mother. ‘“ Why call you 
on your mother? She can be no mother to have left you here. If a 
bird is dropped out of the nest, it belongs to the man who picks it 
up. If a jewel is cast by the way-side, itis his who dare win it and wear it, 
as I will win youand will wear you I know now why Pallas Athené sent me 
hither. She sent me to gain a prize worth all my toil, and more. And he 
clasped her in his arms, and cried, ‘‘ Where are the sea-gods, cruel] and unjust, 
who doom fair maids to death? I carry the weapons of immortals. Let them 
measure their strength against mine! But tell me, maiden, who you are, and 
what dark fate brought you here?” And she answered, weeping, lam the 
daughter of Cepheus, King of Iopa, and my mother is Cassiopeia of the beautiful 


tresses, and they calledime Andromeda, as longaslife wasmine, And Istand bound 
here, hapless that I am, for the sea monster's food, to atone for my mother’s sin. 
For she boasted of me once that I was fairer than Atergatis, Queen of the 
Fishes; so she in her wrath sent the sea-floods, and her brother, the Fire King, 
sent the earthquakes, and wasted all the land, and after the floods a monster 
bred of the slime, who devours all living things. And now h> must devour me, 
guiltless that Iam—me, who never harmed a living thing, nor saw a fish upon 
the shore, that I gave it life, and threw it back into the sea; for in our land we 
eat no fish, for fear of Atergatis, their Queen. Yet the priests say that nothing 
but my blood can atone for a sin which I never committed. But Perseus 
laughed, and said, ‘A sea-monster? I have fought with worse than him.” 


Of course he had, and the sea-monster was nothing to Perseus. He (the | 


monster) usually made his appearance at sunrise, and the king’s son 
from fruitful Argos engaged to give him battle, and then ensued between 
him aud Andromeda a delightful piece of love-making :— 

“Tf slay this beast you will be my wi‘e, and come back with me to my 

kingdom in fruitful Argos, for Iam a king’s heir. Promise me, and seal it 
with a kiss.” Then she lifted up her face and kissed him; and Perseus laughed 
for joy. 
And the sea-monster was vanquished, and, after all, many obstacles 
were placed in the way of Perseus before he could call Andromeda his 
own. But to know them all the book itself must be had recourse to. 
Of course our many readers will guess the sequel; but we cannot 
resist quoting it :— 

So they made a great wedding-feast, which lasted seven whole days,tand 
who so happy as Perseus and Andromeda? 


Ay, and are not the best of our fairy tales those which end with— 


“and they lived happy, and never drank out of a dry cup Pe 
The volume, we need hardly say, is prettily printed and illustrated. 


Snow Flakes, and the Stories they told the Children. By M. Beriran- 
Epwarps. Illustrated by H. K. Browne. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.. Small 4to., pp. 47. 

A PRETTY LITTLE BOOK for little folks, and prettily illustrated 
£\. in plain and chromo-lithography. We can foresee how, after 
reading the various stories told by different snow-flakes, many little 
fingers will be helping.themselves to the contents of the water-colour 
box to adorn the plain borders, and how, perhaps, Master Tommy may 
get into grief for smearing with vermillion the back of his hand which 
he uses as a palette, and Miss Katie for using her white pinafore as 
a finger-wiper. 

The versification is above the average usually found in books for 
children—smooth, simple, and enticing. And the enticing is the best 
for children, especially where it entices them into a love of Nature, and 


a love of the Master of Nature. 
—— 


Shakspere’s Songs and Sonnets. Mlustrated by Joun Giteert. London: 
Sampson, Low, Son, and Co. 8vo., ; 
Tins is a most delightful little volume, excellently “got up” in 
printing, paper, illustrations, and binding. The name of John Gilbert 
alone would insure it success, €Ven were it not wedded to the illustrious 
name of Shakspere. We have here the choicest songs and sonnets of 
the great bard, whereof Wordsworth has said: “ There is not a part of 
the writings of this poet where is to be found, in an equal compass, a 
greater number of exquisite feelings felicitously expressed.” We should 

select for special commendation the illustrations to the song— 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
and— ae. 
The poor soul sat sighing by a sycamore tree, 
Sing alla green willow; 
Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee,} 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 


Of Mr. Gilbert’s illustrations to this handsome volume, we cannot 
speak too highly in their praise. 


Early English Poems. Chaucer to Pope. Chiefly unabridged. Tllus- 
trated with upwards of one hundred engravings on wood, from 
drawings by eminent artists. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 
8vo., pp. 308. sracdh 

Tuts is a splendid and meritorious specimen of English typography 

and of English art, in drawing and wood engraving—a book for the 

drawing-room, a superb gift-book. We have no need to particularise 
the great English poets, from Chaucer to Pope, from whose immortal 
works -the selections in the present yolume have been made. 

They have been made with great taste and care. As to the 

artists who have contributed the illustrations, we feel that we 

cannot mention one without mentioning the whole—and_ their 
names are many—George Thomas, F, W. Keyl, Julian Portch, 

Ek. M. Wimperis, Felix Dailey, Birket Foster, J. H. Hill, John 

Gilbert, Joseph Nash, T. Creswick, R.A., J. Wolf, J. O. Horsley, A-R.A., 

Frederick Tayler, R. Redgrave, R.A., F. Pickersgill, R.A., C. Stonhouse, 

C. W. Cope, R.A., H. J. Townsend, E. Duncan, M. A. Madot, H. Warren, 


and KE. V. B. It is proper, we think, that these names should be given, | 


because, in a sense, they are the editors of the volume, or the pictorial 
expounders of our bards. We would take at random the illustration to 
Edmund Spenser :— 
Like as a ship, that through the ocean wide, 
By conduct of some star doth make her way, &c. 
Read on, and you may remember the lines, to which there is another 


illustration— 
My Helice, the lodestar of my life, 
Will shine again, and look on me at last. 


And for the ill-fated Robert Greene— 


The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 
The mean that ‘grees with country music best 
The sweet consort of mirth’s and music's fare. 


Favourite English Poems of Modern Times, unabridged. Ulustrated with 
upwards of two hundred engravings on woo , from engravings by 
the most eminent masters. London: Sampson Low, Son and Co. 
8vo. . 

Aux that we have said of “ Early English Poems” is applicable to the 
resent volume. ‘There are none of these poems we should like to miss 
rom the pages of Moore, Campbell, Burns, Bloomfield, Goldsmith, é&c. 

The illustrations to Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village” are copied from 

the works of the “ Etching Club.” The following couplet illustrates the 

“Eve of St. Agnes,” by Keats. 

Down the wide stairs @ darkling way they found, 
In all the house was heard no human sound, &¢. 
And we have from Mrs. Hemans— . 


The cottage homes of England 
By thousands on her plains, 


And lastly from Wordsworth, in the pastoral of “Michael.” 
And with this basket on his arm, the lad 
Went up to London, found a master there— 
all appropriately illustrated. 
Se 8 


The Golden Dream ; or Adventures in the Fay West. By R. M. BAuLan- 
TYNE, Author of “ Hudson’s Bay,” &c. With Tlustrations. London, 
John F. Shaw, and Co. 8vo., pp 358. 


HE “GOLDEN DREAM” carries the reader to California, along 
with Ned Stinton, a youth of eighteen, “tall, strong, broad- 
shouldered, fair-haired, blue-eyed, Roman-noged. and gentle as a lamb.” 
Ned won't be a lawyer, won’t be an engineer, and sails with a kinsman, 
Captain Bunting, for the far west. Of courge he has many adventures, 
and, as they are well-told by the author, the yolume forms very pleasant 
reading. We cannot recount Ned Stinton’s adventures, but come 
across such headings as—" The Gloomy Pass,” “The Fight,” “A Sur- 
prise,” “ Mysteries,” ‘‘ Caverns,”’ “ Doleful Sounds,” ‘“ Grizzly Bear- 
catchers,” “ Deer Shooting by Fire-light,” &e., and surely here is excite- 
ment enough; and the book is well illustrated. Our wood-cut relates 
to an adventure where one Larry becomes speculative and digs a 
hole which nearly proves the death of many miners. At the entrance 
Larry had fixed up a board to warn strangers, with the inscription— 


‘Minp Yer Freer Trars «4 Bia Hou.” 


Into this ‘“hol,” however, Captain Buating, already mentioned, 
blundercd. 4 

“Ship a-hoy! who's within, ‘boys? Hooray, Capting,” shouted Larry, 
jumping up with delight; ‘mind yer feet, Capting, dear; don’t come in.” 
“Why not?” inquired the Captain, as he lifted the curtain. “Sure, its no use 
tellin ye now/’ said Larry, as Captain Bunting fell, head foremost, into Ah- 
wow’s arms, and drove that worthy creature—as he himself would have.said— 
“stern-foremost” into the mud and water at \the bottom.=The Captain hap- 


pened to have a haunch of venison on his shoulder, ant tie blunderbuss 
under his arm, so that the crash and the splash, as they all flound>red in the 
mud, were too much for Larry, who sat down on the mud-heap and roared 
With laughter. 


AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 


Besides being pleasant reading, the “Golden Dream” 
its tone. 


is healthy in 


How America won Freedom; or the Sry of 1775, told to the Youth of 
England and America in 1863. By the author of “ Household Pro- 
verbs,” &e. With illustrations. Second edition. London: John» 
F. Shaw and Co., 8vo., pp. 358. 


Tre first edition of this work appeared under the title of ‘A Nation's 
Manhood.” .The present title is more expressive of its contents, which, 
at the present time, deserve the consideration of reading youth. It is 
a history of the War of Independence, which resulted in certain colonies 
of North America forming a nation, independent of British rule, under 
the name of the United States of America. George Washington is the 
grand hero of the volume, but there are episodes in the history specially 
calculated to rivet the attention of young readers, and many striking 
events are recorded which will fix themselves upon the memory; and 
the story is told in a pleasing manner. As a specimen of the illus- 
trations, we give one relating to a critical pass in Washington’s 
career. In returning from an embassy to the French camp he was 
attended by the faithful and celebrated woodsman, Christopher Gist, 
and a treacherous Indian guide. Ata point in the thickest of a forest 
the Indian suddenly turned, pointed his gun at Washington, and fired. 
Fortunately he escaped the wound or death intended. The wooden: 
represents what followed. 


GIST DISARMING TIIE INDLAN. 


To spring forward on the Indian, who was hastily reloading his pean 
wrench it from his hand—to hold him fast in his vigorous gTasp, Shen hfe She: 
the work of an instant. But, then, what to do with him. niet SHES e law 
into his own hand, would have shot him on the spot: ent: O this summary 
mode of administering justice Washington would not consen 

ma aw * Ee 

And this was good policy, as afterwards Berea A ut Indian was 
sent home to his village with a loaf of bread, thinking that, after all, 
he had outwitted the Englishmen. In this, however, he was mistaken. 
After many hardships and perils the eng eee succegtod m reaching 
General Dinwiddie’s quarters, and were at home again. 

The volume will prove an agreeable treat to boys and girls too. 


By the Rev. Rozerr Macuinr, 
London: John F. Shaw and Co. 


24 ngers, Doubts, and Duties. 
aie ea bent of Clerkenwell. 
12mo, pp. 236. ; 
Tye subjects treated in this neat little volume, and treated with 
great earnestness and ability, are Self-deception, Self-righteousness, 
Self-examination, Self-suspicion, Self-love, and Self-denial. The typo- 
graphy is in imitation of that of the seventeenth century, very clear 
and pleasant to read. 
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Look and Live; or Present Salvation for all who will accept it. By 
the Rey. Joun CUMMING, D.D., F-RS.E. London: John IF. 
Shaw and Co. 8vo., pp: 224. 

Asan author Dr. Cumming is too well known to require special 

note. In an introduction to this, his most recent production, he 

says: * This little work is meant to show people the way of life.” 

We trust it may, and thus wish the little volume all the success 

it merits. 


The Story of Ulrich Zwingle, and the Reformation in German Switzer- 
land. “By the Author of ‘ The Story of Luther.” London: John 
i. Shaw and Co. 8vo., pp. 344. 

Unricit ZwIncie, it is well-known, was one of the great heroes of 

the Reformation. His story has often been told. The present work 

pretends to be no more than a compilation from the pages of 

Milner, D’Aubigné and Hess. Zwingle (properly Zwingli) was a 

brave man as well as a good man. He heard that his enemies 

were plotting against his life. “ But Zwingle, unmoved, exclaimed : 

‘[ fear them as a lofty crag fears the roaring waves that dash 

against its base. God being my helper, added he.” This work is 

adapted to a certain class of readers, but there are reasons why 
we cannot enter into theological details. The compiler, relying 
upon. his authorities, appears, however, to have done his work 
well. Like the publications of Messrs. Shaw generally, the volume 


is nicely printed, and in many quarters will be received as @ most 
acceptable gift-book. 


By Lapy Tiomas. 


The Faithful Hound. A true Tale for Children. 
; Second edition. 


With four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
London: Griffith and Farran. Small 4to. 
HAT the “Faithful Hound” has reached a second edition 
T is some testimony to its value. It is the old story of 
‘Tlewellyn’s Hound,” and need not be repeated here. As for 
the versification, take a sample from the opening lines :— 
Listen, my children, whilst T tell a tale that’s sad and true; 
‘And learn to think and reason well, before you harsh things do. 
Good paper, good print, and four pretty lithographs, with the 
verses, make up the little volume. 


Friends. Py EmmA DEVENrORT. 
London: Griffith and Farran. 


Fickle Flora and her Seaside 
Illustrated by John Absolon. 
Svo. * 

War can we say but that Miss Devenport, who has already 

written “Live Toys,” and other books for children, has in the 

present instance written a pretty book for little girls in reprobation 
of fickleness? Our little girls at the sea-side get very scientific, 
however, in these days. Our grandmothers, who practised on the 
spinnet, and knew some Latin and broidery-work, knew nothing 
about Actinia and the Plocamium. If the governess is abroad, why 
should we quarrel? The pictures might be better ; but they will 


no doubt please those to whom they are addressed. 


Play-room Stories; or, How to make Peace. __ 
CGrark. Illustrated by C. Green and F. W. Keyl. London: Gril 
and Farran. 8vo., pp- 191. 

We have here the “ Giant,” 

“Little Johnny,” 

and the “Twin Brothers.” 


and the “Shepherd Boy,’’ one 


syllable are made use of. Miss Craik has chosen the happy medium. 
Nihese are not foolish stories, nor are they calculated to make 
precocious philosophers of little ladies in pimafores, and young 
wentlemen many years off from the moustache or the razor. We 
have to add that the stories are prettily illustrated. 


My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Songs. By FRANCES 


FREELING BRropERIP, Author of “Tiny Tadpole and other 
Tales,” &c. With Illustrations by her brother, ‘Thomas Hood. 
London: Griffith and Farran, 5vo., pp. 200. 


“My Grandmother was the dearest old creature that ever lived,” 
and most persons will say of their grandmother as they say of their 
mother. We had two grandmothers—a legitimate number—and 
one taught us legends, and the other old ballads. Weare none 
the worse for the dear old—well, fibs, of the one or the other. 
And yet they were not accepted as fibs, for at the end of the story 
of “Red Riding Hood,” or of the ballad of “ Barbara Allan,” we 
put the question : “ Was all that true granny? _Accepting the 
yomance and poetry 5 but rejecting the fabulous. We pity the man 
or woman who never knew a grandmother. We like the story 
commencing ** Once upon a time,” &c. But we rather object, and 
in good humour, to the anthropomorphising (a longish word) of 
inanimate things in the manner of “Boz,” and to the speaking of 
‘+ a malicious coal scuttle.” Yet perhaps little girls don’t believe 
i a malicious coal scuttle. ‘The Sorrows of Spinnikin,” are very 
dolorous; but, help us young lady, to the meaning of the last word 
jn the moral to the tale: “ Little Folks, mind what your Mothers 
say to you, and don’t make ‘gobblestitches!’” “Myigrandmother,” 
Z. @., the grandmother of Frances Freeling Broderip, “‘ was a grand- 
Jooking old lady, with a handsome Roman nose, and decided pro- 
file.” We have only to commend her ‘“ Budget,” and to praise the 
pretty wood-cuts which accompany it. 


ne 


Memorable Events of Modern History. By J. G. Epcar, Author of 
“ The Boyhood of Great Men,” «ce. With Illustrations. London : 
Wn. H. Allen and Co. 8vo. pp. 489. 

6 hae VOLUME is a selection of great historical events, ranging 

; in time from the foundation of the French monarchy to the 
date of the Reform Bill. The subjects are well selected, and the 

story in the main is graphically told. For a prize book, or a 

suitable present to a rising and inquiring generation, few better 

could be selected. It is well illust rated ; and we are able to give a 

specimen or two of the illustrations. 

Charlemagne was not only great in war, but great in the arts of 
peace—a great encourager of learning. 

English and Scotch history afford, of course, many interesting 
chapters; and the foundation of the English empire in the East 
furnishes one, which is illustrated by the “ Siege of Arcot.” 

Clive was in possession of Arcot, but the place was speedily 
invested by thousands of men, headed by Rajah Sahib, who in 
vain attempted, by force and bribery, to cause it to surrender. 
Sahib finding his proposals rejected with scorn, became angry. 

“Tf my terms are not accepted,” he exclaimed, ‘I'll take the city 
by assault, and put every man it contains to the sword.” 


“ T advise you to pause,” answered Clive, haughtily, ‘before you send 


such a rabble as your army into a breach defended by Englishmen.” 


LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


By Gronaiana M. . 


called 
CALC 
with the adventures of “So-Fat and Mew-Mew,” 
The only danger in writing books 
for children is in being too philosophical, even when words of one 
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CHARLEMAGNE ENCOURAGING LEARNING. 


venerable laws of the islands, Messrs. Anstedand Latham could scarcely 
go wrong. It will be sufficient for us to say that the book contains as 
much about the history, laws, and natural history of the islands as any 
traveller, however learned or inquiring, could possibly desire. For the 
geologist, there is a full account of the stratification ; and the botanist, 
conchologist, 
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zoologist, and mineralogist, will each find very ample | 
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> SIEGE OF ARCOT. 


lists which will’assist him in supplying many a desideratum to 
his collection. For the benefit of all such, we may briefly say 
that each and all of them will be amply repaid by 


and all that most people care about—the time of “new” 
moon” for every month throughout the year. 
and pocket-books are got up with the same care, neatness, and elegance: 
of finish and ornamentation which have been observed In former years.- 
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ceived (varying from the richest and most gorgeous vegetation 
of which our climate is capable, to the sternest and ruggedest 
aspect of rock scenery), fresh air, good bathing, the best of deep 
sea fishing, and a well-supplied and abundant market, are temp- 
tations, they all exist in this beautiful archipelago. 

‘As Messrs. Allen have kindly enabled us to give our readers an 
jdea of the way in which this volume has been adorned by the 
pencil of Mr. Paul Naftel (a very clever young artist of Guernsey 
txtraction, who has already made his mark upon the walls of the 
London Exhibition Rooms), we shall at once proceed to give a few 
explanatory words to three of the engravings. 

The first is a view of the * Boutiques Caverns, Sark.” Sark is, 
in many respects, the gem of the islands, although it is much less 
visited by travellers than Guernsey, and very much less again than 
Jersey. The wild and dangerous currents which flow around its 
rock-bound coasts make its approach anything but a safe and easy 
task; and this is, no doubt, the principal reason why it is so little 
visited. The ‘ Boutiques Caverns” are a series of caves in the 
granite sides of the northern extremity of Sark. They are among 
the curiosities of the island, sharing the attention of the reader 
with the Coupée, the Gouliots, and other Serkese “lions.” The 
“ Boutiques”’ are 80 called from some fancied resemblance they 
bear to shops. 

The meat view represents “ The South-East Coast of Alderney,” 
and will be at once recognised by those who have enjoyed the cliff 
walk round that wonderful fortress in the sea. The visitor to the- 
Channel Islands should not be deterred by the fact that Alderney 
is a little out of his way, from visiting that most interesting island.. 
There is a steamer which makes periodical trips in the service of 
the harbour works, which carries passengers, and affords a cheap 
and convenient passage; whilst the labour, such as it is, will be 
amply rewarded by a sight of the tremendous fortifications and 
harbour now being completed there, and the bold and beautiful 
character of the scenery, of which this view affords a fine example. 

he remaining picture is of a different character, but not less 
interesting in our eyes. It represents ‘t Cow Lane, St. Peter's 
Port, Guernsey.” It is a capital and typical specimen of some of 
the more ancient portions of that most curious and picturesque of 
the Channel Island towns, St. Peter’s Port. . It exemplifies in a 
very striking manner the way in which, by the sheer force of 
proximity, in these outposts of the Queen’s dominions, inhabited 
by subjects who are among the loyallest and most faithful, the 
outward symptoms of French and English life are blended. Where 
else in this realm could be found this narrow overhanging lane,. 
with an arch at the end, the girl with a French cap peeping out 
of the window, and the “ Notice” at the corner ? 


Calendar, Diaries, and Pocket-books, for 1863. Delarue 
and Co., London. 
Tr Calendar is a graceful chromo-lithographic card, and illumi- 
nated. It will answer well for the desk and the library. It answers 
the question immediately ‘“ What day of the month is it?” or, this 
being Monday, Tuesday, or any other day, ‘What day in the month 
is it?” At the bottom is a schedule of “ bill and receipt stamps,” 
and “ full 
Messrs. Delarue’s diaries: 


Delarue’s 


Beeton’s Christmas Annual. London: 8. O. Beeton. 8vo., pp. 112. 
Aw illuminated almanac prefaces, as it were, this work, giving” 
Saints’ days, canonical days, and chronological and astronomical 
information. The interior of the “ Annual” contains agreeable: 
literature and pleasurable woodcuts. It is printed in double 
columns, the same size as ‘‘ Once a Week,” or “All the Year 
Round.” The stories are appropriate to the season, and, on the 
whole, well told. Lord Dundreary is here, and lots of other people. 
Tor its size and price, it is one of the best Christmas annuals we 
have yet seen. “ Our Gallanty Show” will please the young folks. 


The Royal Insurance Company (Capital Two Millions Sterling) 

Almanack for 1862. 12mo. 
« TE Royal Insurance Company,” as we learn from the Govern- 
ment returns, stands well upon the list. Last year it paid to 
Government, in duty, 79632. In 1860, its increase was more than 
double that of any other company, and more than 30 per cent. of 
the entire increase of all the London offices combined. This 
almanac, issued by the company, is neatly got up, fits the pocket, 
allows a page to every month for memoranda, contains the usual 
amount of information in an almanac, and every detail about life 
and fire assurance. An “illuminated” title gives views of all the 
principal offices of the company in Great Britain and British North 
America. 


DELUSIONS. 


Ww ARE ALL of us perpetually deluding ourselves and others; 
we do it unconsciously perhaps—nay, assuredly we do it 
unconsciously frequently—but we doitnevertheless. The fine name 
we give an act of kindness, or a grandiloquent sentiment, is not 
the name the Palace of Truth would bring out; selfishness is at 
ope bottom of most things if only you sound them sufliciently 
deep. 

When we perform a high-minded pas in public—when we shoot 
or aim at, for instance, a flying folly, are we always quite sincere 
in our reprehension of the flight? Is it not rather a desire to 
seem better than the one we censure which induces us to “ take 
proper views ” audibly? I, for one, acknowledge that I have been 
euilty of this wretched cant, and that I shall be guilty of it again ; 
yet not the less do I heartily despise and loathe it. “And even in 
making this confession, I feel that, if my motive for doing so were 
thoroughly and keenly sifted, I should not, perhaps, come untar- 
nished out of the ordeal. 

The fact is mutual, and self-delusions are a necessity consequent 
on the state of mutual reliance in which the whole world is 
steeped. We cannot, however arrogant we may be, suffice to our- 
selves; we require one another at every turn, therefore we throw 
down air-cushions, things full of nothing, but which ease the jolts 
in the path. We cannot allow the friend we love, or the acquaint- 
ance whose acquaintanceship is convenient, to suppose that aught 
connected with him, or herselt, is not only disagreeable but abso- 
lutely repulsive to us. With regard to a baby for example, in 
years to come that baby may possibly, will probably, merge into 
something for which interest will be felt and not feigned. But at 


present it is idle to pretend that the smile with which you extend 
your arms for a squalling damp thing to be placed in them is a genuine 
thing. 


The Channel Islands. By DAvi Tuomas Anstep, M.A., PARS., and | Channel Islands. To the generalor unscientific traveller who seeks Again, when my dog places a pair of ate and excessively muddy 
Rosert Gorpon Laruam, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With Illustrations | health and recreation at a reasonable cost and near home, we would | paws on the fairest complexioned portion © the carpet, on the delicate 


| 
a visit to the | 
drawn by Paul J. Naftel. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 1862.— . add that if the most charming variety of scenery that can be con- | green-coyered couch, and, finally, on the dress of the fastidious lady 


pp- 604. on whom I am calling, 


rw portions of the British Islands have had so much 
printed and published about them as those beautiful little 
islets which gem the British Channel near the entrance 
of St. Malo’s Bay, and which we call the Channel Islands, 
and our neighbours (who have looked upon them for 
eenturies with covetous eyes, and who have even done 
more than look at them) call “les iles Normandes.” The 
volumes which have been written about them from the 
early labours of Falle, down to those of Berry, Duncan, 
‘Tupper, and Dr. Hoskins, would serve to fill a very 
respectable shelf in any library; yet that the subject has 
been by no means exhausted the volume before us very 
abundantly proves, and certainly if beautiful typography, 
handsome thick tinted paper, and beautiful illustrations 
are to go for anything, the noble volume which Professor 
Ansted and Dr. Latham have written and Messrs. Allen 
published, deserves to take the lead of the company. 


This is not the place, nor is it our intention, to examine 
the historical and scientific contents of this volume criti- 
cally. That we leave to our more learned and competent 
contemporaries, contented with observing that, in his pre- 
iace, Professor Ansted acknowledges a large amount of 
indebtedness to the early historians, and to scientific 
residents in the islands, now living, for a valuable amount 
of assistance. With Dr. Hoskins as their guide on meteor- 
ology and climatology, with Mr. Lukis to conduct them 
over the Druidical and Roman remains, and Mr. Carey (the 
Bailly of Guernsey) to expound to them the curious and 


BOUTIQUES CAV ERNS, SATIA- 


do I not know that the gentle 
accents in which she say that “it’s of no consequence,” 
and the lurid smile which accompanies her words, are 
things got up with an agonising effort expressly to delude 
me, which they don’t ? ; 

Dut I think of all the delusions practised on oneself and 
others, the best grown, most happily, dashingly, defiant 
ones were those practised by Sydney Lady Morgan. 

This flashing, lively genius did not confine her delusions 
to one or two things, shp flung them abroad on the world 
in a free large-handed manner, like a true daughter of the 
soil from which she sprung—for it must be conceded that 
the Irish have not a more strongly-marked national 
characteristic than that of on all occasions glorifying 
Le falsifying, stern moralists call it) themselves and 
their surroundings. 

But putting the national idiosyncrasies out of the 
question, her individual ones were 50 well developed. 
Disliking the fact of being lowly born, and being unable 
to alter it, the vivacious Sydney talked up a long line of 
noble ancestors and noble qualities for her tather, and then 
proceeded to “attribute her good conduct to her birth— 
noblesse oblige.” Once fairly deluded herself, you see, she 
attempted to hoodwink the world, and probably succeeded 
with a very large portion of it. 

Her age again! that was another of those circumstances 
over which she had no control, which she could not 
stand. “The wild Irish Girl” at twenty-seven, called 
herself eighteen, because “it is so sweet to be eighteen,’ 


says her biographer—so swect to be eighteen, that the 
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clever lady actually thought herself back to that golden age, and then 
endeavoured to beguile (I putit mildly) other people into thinking it too. 
She had a bright sparkling wit, and her countrywomen’s gift of sati- 
rising keenly the folly and weakness of others. And yet she never 
could perceive that ridicule could attach to herself for making declara- 
tions of being actually, at the moment she wrote, surrounded with 
Juxuries and adorers, when neither of them existed. 

Yet, for all that, Sydney Lady Morgan rarely wrote three consecu- 
tive sentences that were—in the received slang of this day—reliable ; 
though she painted the few facts she thought worth mentioning with 
lavish coatings of fancy, that robbed them of all value; though she 
‘continually amiably deceived herself, and attempted to do the same to 
other people, the character of this impostor, all transparent as it 
was, ranks immeasurably superior to that of the one human being 
sho, miserable, abject wretch as he was, possessed the rare trait of 
peing no self-deluder. For years, for centuries, after his death the 
secrets of his miserable heart lay safely locked in the volumes in 
svhich he “put them down” with a marvellous precision. Then 
the secret of the cipher was discovered, and posterity learnt what 
a base, mean creature had been this great writer, secretary, gentle- 

an, Samuel Pepys. ; 
When I say tr prea writer,” I mean it literally. | He was neither 
an acknowledged author nor a “man of letters, with a heap of 
MSS. burthening his soul, of which he could not free himself ; 
he was neither of these things, but he was as great a writer, 
perhaps, as the world has ever known. : 

From youth till old age he chronicled every event, every motive, 
and every impulse, paltry and otherwise, of his life. Day-by-day 
he set down clearly, unblushingly, succinctly, not only what he 
had done—many of us do this—but why he had done it. He 
recorded not only that he got up at four o’clock on a cold winter 
morning to try on his fine new-furred velvet cloak, but he also 
mentioned the high and lofty aspirations that filled his soul while 
doing so; he not only prays that the King or the Duke of Y ork 
may see and notice and admire his garb, but he writes down his 
He was a coward, a sneaking, boastful, abject coward. 


rayer. ° 
Trany men are, but they do not go and put down the fact in their 
diaries. He held his head high enough in the court, and he was 


a 
ruffling 
doing his duty 
came home, and sat 
little cringing motive that had 


sentiments. ‘ a 

Looking at him in the light of his works, we see a very different 
man to the one his contemporaries looked upon. They did not 
know of any of those heart beatings about the fit of a doublet, and 
the noise of the wind or a cat at night. They did not know how, 
to attain the former, he would curtail his wife’s wardrobe ; and 
hhow, to escape the latter, he would put her to the front, and him- 
self for once in the background. : 

The Samuel Pepys we know could not have risen from the 
-garret-lodged recipient of charity that he was at first, to have been 
the great and honoured gentleman, courtier, secretary, who deluded 
the age he lived in into thinking him all these epithets which I 

ye j lied to him. 
moe het ie was worse than the majority—he never committed a 
murder nor a robbery; perhaps if we, any one of us, sat down and 
did as he did, wrote every action, thought, and motive down in 
full, ‘nothing extenuating,” we should cease to think him so 
exceptionally ignoble. It may be well for humanity, however, 
that so signal an ce ee et absence e self-delusion should 
i i he lustre of a successor. 
remain undimmed by t ea eee 
warn sees tee 5 


A CHILD’S DREAM OF A CHRISTMAS EVE. 


T WAS CHRISTMAS EVE. The fire burned brightly in the 
grate of Willie’s nursery, and in his pretty curtained bed lay the 
little master of the room. The flickering blaze danced on the 
golden curls which surrounded the fair childish face, lying S50 
quietly and peacefully on the pillow, and tinged with a rosier hue 
the round and healthy cheek of the youthful sleeper, resting, also, 
for an instant lovingly oe 
hick white coverlet. core 
cine sare was Willie’s spirit whilst his little form lay 
there so quictly in the glimmering firelight ? Wandering 
far away in dreamland! for Willie’s sleep was full of dreams 
that Christmas night—bright, beautiful dreams, which 
often caused the rosy lips to part in smiles, showing the 
tiny white rows of teeth, and then the smile would vanish, 
and a look, as of awe and admiration, steal over the little 
dreamer’s face ; the hands would clasp themselves as if in 
prayer, and a low, gentle sigh escape from the heaving 
breast. Then Willie would turn on his side, and sleep 
again peacefully. 
*e put if my iittle readers would like to follow me, they 
will see what Willie’s dream was, on that Christmas-eve, 
as he slept in his little bed by the nursery fire. 

‘After Willie had been in bed some time, and his nurse 
had put out the light, closed the door, and gone away, he 
began to fancy that he was no longer alone in his dark 
room, but that some bright-looking little creatures, In 
shining dresses, were flying and dancing about, and these 

ew more and more numerous until the whole room 
appeared full of them, and some of them came and peeped 
in through the white curtains of his bed 3, others arranged 
his bed-clothes; one came and patted his check, another 
softly stroked his hair, and a third whispered in his ear a 
word which sounded like “Peace.” Then suddenly the 
ceiling of the room seemed to fade away, and he saw the 
starry sky, and the calm pale moon, looking placidly in at 
him, and whilst he was gazing upwards he caught sight 
of a star, brighter, much brighter, than all the rest, and 
it appeared to him that this lovely shining star was 
moving slowly, slowly along amongst the other stars, and 
that a way was made for it so that it did not stop or 

in its course. 

wren to his wondering gaze the dark sky seemed to 
open, and a brighter one was above it, and the stars glided 
away, whilst the shiny beings in his room and eer his 
head, fell down on their knees, and looked intently up- 
wards. Then slowly through this great oe cae 
myriads and myriads of lovely beings, wit ae ea 
wings, whom he knew must be angels ; they w Ge ae ne 

in long, white floating garments, glistening anc gu oe 
like silver, and in their hands were wreaths of waving 
flowers, and as they came they sang sweet songs. ; 

All at once, in the midst of the shining train, borne in 
the arms of four angels, more glorious than all the rest, 
appeared a little boy, a baby fair and delicate, with a face 
so radiant and heavenly, that Willie could remember 
nothing he had ever seen tu compare to it. Around the 
infant’s head, as it lay cushioned on an angel’s arm, 
shone a light, so gloriously bright, that it dazzled his eyes 
to look on it, and the angels veiled their faces with their 

ittering wings. 

cay: ais saeiane of time, every hand was raised in prayer, 
every head powed in adoration, and suddenly, as from a 
million mouths, a shout, a loud triumphant shout of joy, 
rose on the air and rent the sky, echoing and re-echoing, 
till the whole world seemed to have caught the glad sound, 
and to have sent it back again with three-fold praise. 

Then Willie heard that the angels shouted what his mother had 
often repeated to him, and taught him to say by heart :— 

Glory to God in the Highest, 


And on Earth Peace, 
Goodwill towards Men! 


And as the little boy whispered the words to himself, the glorious 
company slowly passed away—sailing, floating, gliding, lower and 
lower towards the earth; the heavens became dimmer, the bright 
angels in his room faded from his sight, and as they faded, each 
seemed to breathe a low whisper in his ear, and the word was 
+¢ Peace.” 


great and respected member of the Government; and after 
it with the most gallant all day in the one, and thoroughly 
in the other—honestly, spotlessly, and well—he 
down to record each despicable thought and 
influenced his success and 


small dimpled hands, folded together | 


| 
He saw no more; he slept; and when the bright blue eyes opened, | 


and little Willie awoke, he found that it was already morning, for 
the sun was shining in at the window, the birds were chirping, and 
the fire which had flashed and danced so merrily on him in his little 
white bed was cold and dead; but by his bedside stood his mother. 

‘A merry Christmas to my little boy, and many of them,” she 
said, as she put back the clustering curls, and pressed loving kisses 
on his brow. 

“Oh, mamma! Christmas Day!” cried little Willie, springing up 
and throwing his arms round his mother’s neck. ‘Then gently with- 


drawing them, and looking round, he said in a low, genile voice, “I 


THE SOUTH-EAST COAST OB ALDERNEY.—SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 


| had such a pretty dream last night, mamma; shall I tellit to you?” 


} 


And, without waiting for permission, he related, in his own simple 
language, his vision of the night, : : 

His mother listened attentively ; then, fondly pressing the little 
cheek against her own, she said, ‘It was indeed a lovely dream, 
Willie darling; and who do you think was the baby-boy you saw in 
your sleep?” ‘ : 

“Tt was the infant Saviour,” replied the child, looking up solemnly 
into his mother’s face; ‘‘and I know that it is His birthday to-day.” 

“ You are right, darling,” said his mother, “and when you think 


COW LANE, ST. PETERS Por, GuERNSEY.—SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 


that that heavenly child came down from His beautiful home on high 
to: spend many 2 long year of sorrow and suffering on this wicked 
earth, to save-us all from being punished as we deserve, should it 
not make” youtry and be a good little boy ? remembering that even 
He, as a child, was subject to His earthly parents, obedient to 
them in the beginning, as He was to His Heavenly Father in the 
ending, of His blameless life.” 

“Yes,” said the child, “ I know; and I too will try to be obedient 
and good, and do all that you and papa tell me.” : 

Whereupon his mother made him sit up in his little bed, wrapped 
him ina large, warm dressing-gown to shelter him from the cold 


| wet,” was his reply. 


winter morning air, and then, with a smile, presented him with an 
immense paper parcel, saying, as she did so, 

“And see what Old Father Christmas has brought his fayourite 
little boy!” 

Willie undid the string and paper with his little fat fingers, trem- 
bling with cold, eagerness, and excitement. And, behold! when all 
was undone, and the ild of a large wooden box taken off, there 
presented itself to the little boy’s delighted eyes, a set of large 
painted soldiers on horseback, which pranced backwards and for- 
wards, and looked as grand and dignified in their bright coats, in 
Willie’s sight, as real live soldiers. 

Oh! how Willie walked about the house with his great box 
under his arm, nearly as big as himself, and how happy he 
was on that bright Christmas morning, need not, or rather 
cannot, be told; but when the day and its pleasures were over, 
and he again lay down in his little bed in the nursery by the 
fire, he thought of his beautiful dream of Christmas-eve, of the 
troops of bright angels—of the songs of Heaven filling the air. 
of the triumphant shouts of joy—above all of the vision of the 
little baby, who came down from Heaven to liye, and in the end 
to die—for him and all the world! and as he sank to sleep he 
fancied he heard the same sweet voice he had heard before, 
whispering in his ear that one word, “ Peace.” 


THE HEBREW TOILET. 

V JITH THE EXCEPTION of the ephod and the addereth, the 
» _articles of dress which we have mentioned, were common 
to the Hebrews of both sexes. We never find the addereth and 
ephod alluded to as vestments of women. But women wore finer 
stuffs—their garments were ampler. Women also had various 
objects of toilet which were peculiar to them. The difference must 
have been very marked, for the Jaw forbade a man to wear the 
mantle, simla, of the woman, and a woman to wear anything per- 
taining toa man; the arms and the clothes. The garments of the 
women have sometimes peculiar names, a fact which indicates a 
difference in the stuff, the fashion, the ornaments. [or instance, 
the girdle of linen and cotton which the women wore is called 
kischourim, a word in the plural, and signifying Uigamina, for it 
went round the body several times like the abnet of the priests. 
The girdle of the men called Ezor, was of leather or of linen, and 
probably more simple than that of the women, which formed one 
of the principal articles of the toilet, and especially of the attire of 
young married women. ‘The mantle of the women was apparently 
very ample: for Ruth made use of it to carry the six measures of 
barley which Boaz had given her. The women also wore another 
species of upper garment, called /aatapha, which was, so far as 
we can judge, a second tunic with sleeves much more ample than 
the under tunic. The chaussure of the women was of valuable 
leather, called Thahasch, as we see from a passage in Ezekiel, 
either because, in the time of the prophet, an edging or upper 
covering of finer leather was added to the sandals, or because the 
Thahasch skin was used for the thongs of the sandals. A con- 
plement to the chaussure of the women was formed by the Ackasii, 
which I regard as a species of sandals very high, and adorned 
with small bells or small metal plates, which dashed against each 
other when the lady walked, and resounded at every step, as a 
passage of Isaiah indicates. This chaussure is still seen among 
the women of the East. It is called Kabdab; destined, first of all, 
to guard the feet from, dust and humidity, it has been turned by 
the women into an object of luxury, while helping to make them 
appear taller. Jahn, Gesenius, and other commentators, regard 
the achasim as a species of anklets similar to the periscellides of 
the Greek and Roman ladies; but the “‘ Vulgate” translates the word 
by calceamenta, and the Rabbin Saadia, in his Arabic version of Isaiah, 
translates it by akhfaf; which designates a species of buskin. Besides 
the turbans, a coiffure of the women was the caul; for it is something 
equivalent to the caul that most of the commentators understand by 
schebisim, in the eighteenth chapter of Isaiah. An essential article in 
the toilet of the women was the veil; but there is nothing to prove that 
the Hebrew women were hindered from appearing with face uncovered. 
It is certain, at least, that, at the patriarchal epoch, the honourable 
woman could show her uncovered face without any risk of compro- 
mising herself, though the veil at that time formed a part of 
the Hebrew dress. Rebecca wears a veil, but she remains 
with face uncovered before Eliezer ; and she does not cover 
her face till Isaac, her betrothed, approaches. T’amar covers 
herself with a veil in order not to be recognised by Judah: 
but as soon as Judah has departed, she takes off her veil. 
We may conclude from these statements in Genesis, that the 
usages had remained the same at the epoch of the compila- 
tion of that book; and, as we have just said, there is nothing 
to prove that they afterwards changed. It has been shown 
that the Hebrew women enjoyed great liberty; and it is not 
probable that, in respect to the veil, they observed the strict 
etiquette which the Oriental women at present observe, and 
which many authors attempt without reason to trace back 
to remote antiquity. Hartman—who has written the best 
and most copious work on the toilette of the Hebrews—has 
on this point, and on many others, allowed himself to be 
carried too far by his imagination, instead of giving a 
faithful picture im accordance with authentic sources. 
Among the Hebrews the women and the young girls covered 
themselves when going forth into the streets, and in general, 
in circumstances where a sentiment of modesty made this a 
duty, as Rebecca did at the moment when, for the first time, 
she saw her betrothed; but in the houses, and even in the 
places where public gatherings were held, they did not hesi- 
tate to appear with uncovered face, as we see by the example 
of Hannah, whose lips, as she prayed in the sanctuary of 
Shiloh, could be observed by the High Priest Eli. We are 
unable to state what was the fashion of the veils, and also 
whether there were many kinds of them. The Old Testa- 
ment offers us, at least, two words, which unquestionably 
have the sense of veil, namely, the word saif which is found 
in Genesis, and the word raal or reala, of which the prophet 
Isaiah makes use. In Arabic the word “ raal” designates 
the veil, which is composed of two pieces, whereof one 
covers the head and the brow, and the other hides the face 
and mounts to the eyes which alone remain uncovered. It 
is possible that at the epoch of Isaiah this mode existed in 
Judea. But it results froma passage of the Mischna, that 
generally the Jewish women did not wear this kind of veil, 
with the exception of those who lived among the Arabs. 
Some other words to which the sense of veil is attributed 

are doubtful. - 

Jahn thinks that the rough mantles of the prophets men- 
tioned in various parts of the Old Testament were pelisses, 
which, according to the statement of travellers, are often 
seen in the east. But the roughness of the garments worn 
by the prophets had, of course, a symbolical meaning-— 
Solomon Munk. ‘ 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Wirar opera is like a crinoline ?—Rose 
cast-steel). 
When is a ship properly in love ?—Wher 
a man-of-war. 
When is she improperly 


rhino < . r jb, 
choring after a heavy swel When attached toa great b(u)oy. 


T . * 2— ‘ 
When ool gee Wir she is making up to 


eer (pier). 
I A (bier) was asked by @ lady how he felt when the 
ord AB ed over him (having just returned from a voyage 
habe he was nearly shipwrecked) ?—‘* Wet, ma’am, very 


of Castille (rows of 
1 she is tender to 


in love ?—When she is (h) an- 


Why is a lame dog like a boy at arithmetic ?—Because he puts down 


three and carries one 


TURKISH PROVERBS. 


Tr who expects a friend without faults will never find one. 

Every event which causes a tear is accompanied by another which 
causes a smile. ; 

He who weeps for everybody will soon lose his eyesight. 

A friend is more valuable than a relative. 

The heart is a child: it hopes what it wishes, 
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A CHRISTMAS PLAY.* 


HREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY ODD YEARS AGO this 
sf play was produced at yule-tide in the old city of Cologne, re- 
nowned for its “Three Kings,” its ‘ water,” and its stinks. When the 
Dom is finished, after a greater lapse of time, Europe may perhaps 
forgive Cologne much of the offence for which it has long been re- 
nowned to the olfactory nerves of strangers. But in those old days 
the “ Christmas Play” was very common, drawn from Biblical history, 
as often as not in the form of a comedy, wherein Herod, Judas, and 
Pontius Pilate were dramatically put to death. From the date of the 
Reformation down to that of 1650, the number of these pieces is in- 
numerable, and they had more or less to do with the formation of the 
German drama and theatre. Of their literary merits not much can be 
said in praise. They are rugged to a degree, and whether produced at 
the expense of civic or trades’ corporations, the stage appointments 
were not, perhaps, of a very high order. Certainly they were gaudy 
as far as crowns of gold and mantles of velvet with gold and 
silver fringes were concerned; but Herod and Pontius Pilate were 
attired as respectable burgomasters, and Judas was only a disreputable 
porter in one of the quarters of Amsterdam. Elizabeth and Mary 
appeared in the headdress of nuns and would not have been recognised 
or, if recognised, suffered to appear in other stage dress. Joseph appears 
in a blouse with a plane or compass in his hand, and does the heavy 
part of the work. The shepherds are as heavy as Joseph, with a 
sheep-like simplicity. Gabriel, Balthazar, Melchior, and Caspar are 
the respectabilities in these Christmas pieces. Perhaps a clever 
actor would have preferred being, in those times, ‘ Belzebub 
cum suis diabolis’? than Herod in his purple. Heinrich Knaust, 
or Chustininus, as was the manner of men of those six- 
teenth-century days to Latinise their names, was born at Hamburg, 
in 1524. Not much is known about him except what he says himself 
in the preface to one of his works, published in 1567 :—“ I was quite a 
young lad when I made excellent studies under my cousin, M. Theophile 
Gotfrido Hermelate, who was a learned man, in the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldaic languages.” After various experiences, he married 
the daughter of the “worthy Dr. Pundstein,” with whom he lived in 
honourable marriage for five years, when she was carried off by 
the pestilence. But grief did not kill him. He married a second 
time with the daughter of Johann Weiss; and matrimony seemingly 
did not! fetter his pen. He wrote after this ‘‘Five books of the 
divine and noble gifts of philosophy,” &c. We have not space to 
quote all his works, good and indifferent, plays, hymns, histories, 
we come to, “Ein seer shin Spiel, &c.,” as we have quoted the little 
work at the head of our article, and we daresay it was well received at 
Cologne above two hundred and forty years ago. We have first Zoilis 
ac Laniniis, then Argumenta singulorum actuum, all heavy enough, but 
preparing the audience for what was to follow. The persone commence 
with Gabriel, cum suis Angelis, and after running up and down the 
gamut of sacred personages, principalities, and powers, finishes with 
Novem pastores and Belzebub cum suis Diabolis. A prologue follows, 
addressing: ‘‘ Worthy, learned, and gentle burghers; moreover, worthy 
and praiseworthy gentlewomen.” When this is finished, everyone is so 
flattered, that everyone is prepared to listen to what follows. An 
argumentum, however, of some two-and-twenty lines follows before, as 
we should say now, the curtain is drawn up. 

In Actus I., Scena 1, Gabriel and Maria appear. But here we have to 
regret that we cannot render the quaint old German into corresponding 
English. Perhaps Gabriel’s words in introducing himself to Mary are 
best represented in St. Luke’s Gospel. Here they are, in four lines :— 

Gegriisset seystu holdselige mir, 
Den Gott der Herr ist mit dir. 
Du gebenedyte ich grusse dich, 
Du hochgelobte hér weiter mich. 

Mary takes the greeting very lady-like, and is disposed to excuse 
herself the honour thrust upon her. Gabriel, however, is a celestial 
courtier, and says, “ Ach fiirch dich nicht Maria zart” (Ah, fear thou 
not Maria dear), with many other compliments indicated in the language 
of prophecy. Mary answers: “Ach lieber Engl du sagst mir viel.” 
Gabriel is still the courtier, and replies: “Sey wol getrést o jungfraw 
rein.” Mary is persuaded by the eloquence of Gabriel, aw replies : 
“Sih da ich bin die Magd des Herrn” (Behold I am the maid of 
Heaven). In Scene 2 Joseph enters alone, and congratulates himself 
that belongs to him, “ Solch ziichtiges Meidlein,” and, as he adds,— 

Such virtuous wife and honest too, 

As comes from God the just and true. 
Tn the third scene of Act 1, Mary and Elizabeth are introduced. The 
dialogue which passes between them is a metrical version of that 
recordedin St. Luke. ; ’ 

Actus IL, Scena 1. Joseph appears on the stage in a jealous humour 

her— 

a Las ich mein Bulen schwanger find, 
In frem leib mit einem kind. 


Gabriel comes to comfort him, hails him as son of David, and satis- 
fies him upon prophetical grounds that he may take Mary for his wife. 
Joseph is delighted, and addressing theangel, says :— 

Ich dank die Herr o liber Heer, 
Ich wil jm so trun von herzen gerr. 

In Actus II., Scena 2, there is a total change in the persona. 
Brother Rausch, or Raus, and the Devil Rabbarlab are the interlocutors. 
They are both servants of Belzebub ; but Brother Raus is the more 
diplomatic of the two. Their object, of course, is to augment the king- 
dom of Satan by annexation or otherwise. Rabbarlab is a slow devil 
in policy—has to scratch his ears to find an entrance into his brains. 

Gut rat ist jtzt von ndéten hoch 
Ich klaub mich hindern ohren fast. 


Raus informs him that he sees he has not much gumption, and that 
the pair of them will not be very welcome to Belzebub unless they can 
do him some service : 

Wir werden nicht sein wilkomen nun 
Zu unserm Fiirsten Belzebub. 

The two agree to take counsel of Satan himself; Jesus, they acknow- 
ledge, must be born, but how to injure his kingdom is the question. 
With all speed they hasten away. In the third scene of this act Joseph 
has a conversation with Mary, and the two are perfectly reconciled, 
and depart for Bethlehem. 

Actus III., Scena 1, introduces the shepherds, who are astonished 
at certain heavenly signs, and pray God to protect them. Gabriel 
appears to comfort them with the words—“ Fear not,” and the re- 
mainder of the Gospel history is closely paraphrased. ‘Und also war 
bey dem Engel die menge der Himelischen heerschaaren, die lobten 
Gott und Sprachen ”—and suddenly there was the angel, a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying— 

Gloria in excelsis Deo. 


This is sung by the angels in three discants, the music whereof is given 
in the old notation. At theclose “ Uterque chorus” sing— 

Zu Bethlehem im Krippelin, 

Da ligt das liebe Jesulin, 

Zu gut den armen menschen all 

Des wolln wir Gott loben mit schal 


In the next scene the shepherds resolve to set out for Bethlehem, 
but desire Knecht Tytke to take care of the sheep during their absence. 
But Tytke remonstrates :— 

Take me but with you, I'll be glad; 
Alone to leave me, ’twould be mad. 


The shepherds, after some consultation, assent, and Tytke, Tille, and 
Heine, all set out for Bethlehem to behold the wonderful child Jesus. 
On entering the stable, Primus Pastor ad Mariam sings a greeting; then, 
Pte Pastor ad presepe flexis genibus, una cum ceteris adorat Puerum his 
verbis: 

Gegriisset seiste Kindleinzart, &c. 

Actus III., Scena 3. Here we have Belzebub talking of pestilence, 
and declaring that ‘‘ Now for us poor devils there is nothing worth on 
earth.” Raus enters and announces himself the messenger of bad 
news. Rumpolt, another devil, enters, and announces further that “a 
child is born, a Redeemer, who will save the people from hellish pain.” 
Belzebub in his distraction exclaims :— ; 

O whe o whe 0 ceter 0, 
Whe nu der Hell 0 mordio. 
Satan, who speaks next, is not Belzebub’s comforter. He declares— 
No more for Hell the sinner quakes; 
This child our power for ever breaks. 


Rapax declares that he heard the sweet song of the angels giving 


* Ein seer schin und niitzlich Spiel von der lieblichen Geburt unsers Herren 
Jesu Christi zu Coln ander Spree gehalten durch Henricum Chunstinum Ham- 
burgensem. Anno MDXLI. Berlin, 1862. 12°. 

[A very pretty and useful Play of the Ha Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
performed at Cologne, in 1641, &e.] Lest) 


“glory to our enemy Lord God of Sabaoth.” Mendax heaps the agony 
on Belzebub, by stating that— 
The peasants all 


Are now freed from our hellish thrall 

Belzebub hereupon storms, and, like others in a passion, emits more 
words than wise counsel. He gives Satan (who appears to be his 
lieutenant) and the other devils a roving commission to lead men into 
sin, and specially 

Das niemand dem Heiland glaubn geb 

Oder nach Gottes willen leb— 
that no one shall believe in the Saviour or live according to God’s will 
—and ends with a pathetic appeal to all to follow him to do what 
mischief they can. 

The next scene introduces the “Three Wise Men of the East,” 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, who discuss the phenomenon of the 
star, come to the conclusion that it is the star of a great king, make a 
collection of gold, myrrh, and frankincense, and set out for Judea to 
offer their presents to the heavenly clyild. 

Meanwhile, Herod is very uncomfortable (Actus IV., Scena 1), and 
calls Annas to his counsels, to cast some light upon the rumour of the 
new-born king. Annas explains to him the ancient prophecy of the 
prophet Micah— 

In funfften Capitel Gnedigster Herr. 

“T know what to be about then,” says Herod; and Annas replies, 
“God grant you grace and health, great king, early and late.” _ Herod 
is more uneasy still, and sends his chancellor to find out the wise men. 
They are found, and appear before the king, and are received very 
civilly by him, considering the temper he was then in. Gaspar is the 
principal speaker, and declares that two years before he and his 
brethren had seen the wonderful star; that for the past thirteen days it 
had hung over the land of Judea, and that they were persuaded a king 
was born there. Herod orders the wise men to proceed to Bethlehem, 
and to return to him with intelligence about the newly-born king, 
that he also may go to worship him. The wise men depart, Melchior 
especially giving thanks that they had escaped so well from the 
clutches of Herod. ci. : , 

Actus V. Séena I. Hic tterum apparet eis stella, quam viderant in 
oriente, precedens illos ad locum ubi erat Puer. They again behold the 
star which they had seen in the East, leading them on to Bethlehem, 
and again discuss the phenomena, when Melchior of a sudden exclaims: 

Behold a wonder, it stands still 
Above yon house, nor hasten will; 
Beyond a doubt the child is there. 
Bartuss.—I shall dismount and goon declare. 
Gaspar. — That do, my friend, and quick return, 
For news of this new king we burn. 
After some further consultation they proceed. It is Gaspar, however, 
who first enters. Hic salutat Puerum cum Matre et Joseph in some 
r i beginning: 
Bey nee) oe aes Gintegiiien dich p india so klein, 
Vnd euch 0 zarte Jungfraw rein, 
Und euch auch in gleicher gestalt, 
Liber Vater von jaren alt. 

They present their offerings and receive the thanks of Joseph and 
Mary. Gabriel, who is present, advises the wise men not to return 
to Herod, but to their own country, and, at the same time, he 
commands ‘Joseph to take the young child and his mother, and flee 
with them into the land of Egypt. In the following scene Herod 
loquitur. He is deceived by the wise men, and declares that faith is 
not to be found on the earth, and working himself gradually to rage, 
gives command to his chief officer that all the male children in 
Bethlehem of two years old and under should be slain. Lit the chief 
officer saying :— 

Most mighty King at thy command, 
The matter shall be done off-hand. 
Herod issues his proclamation for the murder of the innocents in the 
last scene of the fifth act. Lovely children are brought before him, and 
he says to his soldiers— 
Now seize them thus, and serve them so, 
As is declared in the praeco. 
Hic necantur pueri. 
Now that is right, and in this gore 
I have him slain for evermore. 
NIcKEL Goop-ror-Noruine (a soldier) : 
Ye lousey jades, why howl ye so? 
Go on, or I shall make you go. 
Hans KNABELBART (another soldier) : 
Dread Lord, could I but have my way, 
I should some scores of others slay. 

Herod approves of these choice sentiments on the part of his soldiers; 
but now Gabriel appears, touches Herod with his sword, calls him a 
lousey hound (laussger hundt), threatens him with the wrath of 
Heaven, and comforts the weeping women; whereupon Herod, bewail- 
ing his fate, breaks forth :— 

O ceter, ceter, mordio 
O ceter mordio, o, o. 

He wishes himself dead, and that speedily, and expresses himself 
how the Jews will rejoice over his death. After much lamentation the 
“aside” is inserted: Hic sese transfodit ; but he has breath to add: 

Be ’t so, I go to Abram’s garden. 


Gabriel says, however— 
Come, Devil, here, and be his warden. 
Belzebub and his companions appear; make merry over the death of 
Herod ; praise God for their luck in getting hold of the monster, and 
take him along with a Canticum Diablorum: 
: Now Hell will have a famous pull, 
And Hell will speedily be full, 
‘When mighty kings and princes eke 
The company of devils seek. 

An epilogue terminates this curious Christmas play, wherein the 
speaker expresses a hope that the spectators have been vastly pleased 
and abundantly edified; and they are finally exhorted to do their duty 
day and night, if they would please God, to keep in the right path. 
Knaust, the author, appears to have been a very worthy man, distin- 
guished in his day by such plays as the present, and of some renown as an 
advocate, a jurist, andauthor of several works on Romanand German law. 


By way of postscript, we may add that there were particular reasons 
why a play of this kind should have been a favourite in the olden times 
of Cologne. Du Cange gives an account of the Feast of the Star, or 
Office of the Three Kings, a Catholic service performed on the 6th of 
January (Twelfth-day). Three priests, clothed as kings, with their 
servants carrying offerings, met from different directions of the church 
before the altar. The middle one, who came from the east, pointed 
with his staff to a star; a dialogue then ensued, and after kissing 
each other they began to sing, “Let us go and enquire;” after 
which, the precentor began a responsory, ‘Let the magi come.” 
A procession then commenced, and as soon as it began to enter 
the nave, a crown, like a star, hanging before the cross, was 
lighted up, and pointed out to the Magi, with “Behold the star 
in the east.” This being concluded, two priests, standing at each 
side of the altar answered, meekly, ‘‘ We are those whom you seek,” 
and, drawing a curtain, showed them a child, whom, falling down, they 
worshipped. Then they made the offerings of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, which were divided among the priests. The Magi meanwhile 
continued praying till they droppedasleep; when a boy clothed in an 
alb, like an angel, addressed them with, “ All things which the pro- 
phets said are fulfilled.” The festival ended with chanting services. 
The Three Kings, or Wise Men, are usually denominated the Three 
Kings of Cologne, and thus, according to Cressy, it came about: The 
Empress Helena, who died about the, year 328, brought their bodies 
from the East to Constantinople, from whence they were transferred to 
Milan, and afterwards, in 1164, on Milan being taken by the Emperor 
Frederick, presented by him to the Archbishop of Cologne, who put them 
in the principal church of that city “in which place,” saysCressy, “they 
are to this day celebrated with great veneration.” Patrick quotes a prayer 
to them from the Romish service, beginning, “ O, King Jaspar, King Mel- 
chior, King Balthasar.” Andhesays that the Salisbury Missal states their 
offerings to have been disposed of in this way :—‘ Joseph kept of the 
gold as much as him needed, to pay his tribute to the Emperor, and 
also to keep Our Lady with while she lay in childbed, and the rest he 
gave to the poor. The incense he burnt to keep off the stench of the 
the stable there as she lay in; and, with the myrrh, Our Lady anointed 
her child, to keep him from worms and disease.” Another tradition 
says, that the names of the three wise men were Appellius, Amerus, 
and Damascus. <A third that they were Magalath, Galgalath, and 
Sarasim. And a fourth, Altor, Sator, and Peratoras. Patrick also 
quotes this miraculous anecdote; that one John Aprilus, when he was 
hanged, implored the patronage of the three kings of Cologne; the 
consequence of which seems to have been, that after he had been hung 
three days, and was cut down, he was found alive, whereupon he came 
to Cologne half naked, with his halter about his neck, and returned 
thanks to his deliverers. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO US ALL—to those who gather round 

us at this time in the happy bonds of family union, and to those 

dear to us, who, far away, perhaps, in some distant land, are yet with 
us in heart and thought on this day ! 

We cannot forget how dark and melancholy was the last anniversary 
of this season of customary festivity and rejoicing. ‘The heavy cloud 
of affliction hung around the Sovereign’s throne, and cast its shadow 
over the whole nation. One whom England loved and valued, and to 
whom the heart of England’s Queen was bound by the closest of 
human ties and affections, had been but recently taken from us. Who 
is there that will not remember with awe the solemnity of that Sunday 
morning service, in which (for the first time for more than twenty 
years) his name was not pronounced in the Litany of our Church—a 
silent yet startling announcement that his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort was numbered with the dead? : 

But now the future appears bright again. The heir to Britain’s 
throne, after an absence of some months, has returned to his native 
land; and since Her Majesty’s subjects last looked upon the Prince of 
Wales, he has made a giant stride in the path of life—he hag attained 
his majority, and is, moreover, @ bridegroom elect. Prosperity, health, 
and happiness be his portion, and that of the Princess, his chosen 
bride! : : : 2 

There is, perhaps, no season In which feasting and mirth is so 
universal, in this country, as at Christmas, pervading all classes and 
communities; and as we have so often joined in its amusements, and 
are so well acquainted with the mode of spending it in our own day, 
let us turn to the years gone by, and consider how our ancestors were 
wont to keep this festival. ieee 

“Merrie Christmas in the olden time” was ushered in with blithe 
carols and “ sweet music;” and this seems truly to have been an ancient 
custom, for Bishop Taylor supposes it to have dated from the “ Gloria 
in Excelsis,” sung by the angels when announcing to the shepherds the 
birth of a Saviour. In the early days of the Christian church, it was 
customary for the Bishops to sing carols with their clergy on Christmas- 
day; for when Henry the Seventh kept this festival at his palace at 
Greenwich, we are told that the Dean, and those of the King’s chapel, 
“sang a carall.” The custom of performing these in churches was 
preserved in Wales to a very late date, and they were sung at the turn 
of midnight on Christmas-eve, to a harp accompaniment. The word 
carol is said to be derived from cantare, to sing, and rola, an expression 
of joy. The earliest published collection of these ditties is supposed to 
have been printed in 1521. 

The name of Waits—as applied to the street musicians who entertain 
the public with their nocturnal music at this season—signified in 
ancient times, Watchmen, the Waits having been originally minstrels 
belonging to the King's court, whose duty it was to sound the watch 
every night, and to perambulate the streets in winter, in order to 
prevent robbery and murder. Our London Waits (who never seem to 
forget that after Christmas-day comes Boxing-day!) are the melancholy 
representatives of a band formerly attached to the City corporation, 
who anciently wore on their arm a opnizante er badge, to denote 
that they were “the Lord Mayor’s music!” 

The burning of the yule log on Christmas-eve seems to have pre- 
vailed in many parts of the country; and even in our own days a 
remnant of the custom is retained, for in Somersetshire (and we believe 
also in Devonshire) is still burnt on that night “the ashen faggot.” 
This faggot is composed of ashen sticks, and bound round with many 
bands of the same wood. The family and friends being assembled 
round the fire, the faggot is thrown on, and its burning watched with 
great interest, the crackling and sputtering of the wood affording 
much merriment to the youthful portion of the company. As each 
band encircling the faggot successively burns through, the master of 
the house hands round the cider cup, when amidst hearty cheers, many 
a loyal toast is proposed, and many a kindly welcome expressed. We 
have heard it said that this custom originated in King Alfred having 
about this time of the year assembled his followers, to lead them against 
the Danes, by lighting signal fires of ash wood (the only wood that 
will burn when green) on the Somersetshire hills; but it is more 
probably to be attributed to the ancient and very general super- 
stition of keeping away the evil spirit. The following lines by an old 
writer seem to confirm this latter opinion :— 

Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 
Till sunne-set let it burne, 

Which quencht, then lay it up again, 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeare, 

And where 'tis safely kept the fiend 
Can do no mischiere there.—HERRICK. 


In many parts of the Continent this same burning of a large faggot 
at Christmas has been customary; and in like manner a portion of it 
was kept, and supposed to guard the house from sickness and danger. 

The derivation of the word “yule” seems enveloped in mystery. 
Some suppose it to have been taken from the Danish word “ yol,” or 
“ yul,” denoting festivity. As it appears to have been in use beforethe 
introduction of Christianity into the North of Europe, some derive it 
from Julius Cesar; some from “ ovovale;” others from “jola,” a Gothic 
word, signifying to make merry; and others again from the Swedish 
“jul,” meaning revolution or wheel, and implying the return of a season. 

At the Inns of Court, Christmas Day was formerly kept in great 
style. At the Inner Temple the members went to church at an 
early hour ; and after the conclusion of the service, “they did presently 
repair into the hall to breakfast, with brawn, mustard, and malmsey ; ” 
and at the first course at dinner was served up, “a fair and large bapes 
head upon a silver platter, with minstralsye.” A carol sung on the oc- 
casion is given in the book of “ Christmas Carolles’”’ before alluded to. 

The well-known practice of bringing to the banquet, as the first dish at 
Christmas tide, a boar’s head, is a very ancient one; and a noble dish 
must it have looked, as decked 

With garlands gay and rosemary 


and a Jemon between its jaws, it was borné by the careful serving-men 
along the spacious hall, where the lord and his assembled family 
and household were arranged, in their respective places, above and 
below the salt, while at the further end the goodly barons of beef 
seemed to dispute with it the pre-eminence! 

This custom exists to the present day in the University of Oxford 
and at Queen’s College, large numbers congregate from all the country 
round on Christmas Day, and crowd the Hall, to witness the carrying 
in of the boar’s head, and to hear the song or carol which accompanies 
it, consisting of a solo, and a chorus to the following words: 

Canut apri defero, 
Reddens Laudes Domino. 

At Hornchurch, a village in Essex, the tithes of which belong to 
New College, Oxford, a boar’s head was formerly dressed up with bay- 
leaves and other ornaments at Christmas time, and being carried into 
a field adjoining the churchyard, was there wrestled for. When won 
by a rustic candidate, it was afterwards feasted upon by him and his 
companions with all seasonable merriment. 

The yule cake was also made at this season. It was presented by 
the bakers to their customers as @ Christmas offering. It was in the 
shape of a baby or image, and is supposed to have been intended as @ 
representation of our Saviour. ||, 

Then came the mince or “ shrid’ pies, not unknown in Elizabeth's 
reign, when they were called ‘‘ minched pies,” and were made some- 
what in the form of a cradle, to imitate the manger in which the infant 
Jesus was laid. ‘ Christmas pye” seems to have been another favourite 
dish. It consisted of a mixture of meat, eggs, sugar, fowls, currants, 
&c.; and in the north its chief ingredient was always a goose. The 
ancestor of our present orthodox plum-pudding would appear to have 
been “ plomb-porridge,” & luscious kind of soup with plums, served up 
inatureen. | 

The hospitality of the old English gentleman extended throughout 
the holidays, during which time his tables were spread with substantial 
fare for tenants and neighbours from daybreak on Christmas Day: 
The strong beer and “black jacks” were not forgotten, and the 
“hackin,” or great sausage, was ever a requisite dish. 

2 Pageants and mummings (from which the Pantomimes of moder? 
times may have originated), seem to have been in great favour amongs 
our forefathers at Christmas tide, and are considered to have bee? 
remnants ‘of the saturnalia of the ancients. The sports were carried 
on inmany places until Twelfth Night. Then the Lord of Misrule held 
his undisputed sway, and the gay morris-dancers and masques, decke 
out in many coloured garments, disported themselves for the amuse 
ment of his court, while the wassail bowl was handed merrily round, 22 
revelry and mirth were triumphant. This Lord of Misrule, or Abb? 
of Unreason, as he was termed in Scotland, seems to have been chose?s 
in all public societies, and even at court, as a kind of provider 32 
director of Christmas revels. He received a small fee for his service* 
which, however, could not have covered the expenses, as these We 
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sometimes considerable, for we find that at the Middle Temple in 1635, 
the disbursements of the revel master reached the sum of 2,0002 In 
this instance, after his retirement, as a reward no doubt for his 
liberality, he was knighted by the King at Whitehall. Our more sober 
neighbours in Scotland had abolished this office as early as 1555. 

The practice of adorning our houses and churches with evergreens 
has been handed down to us from Pagan times. By a canon of the 
early Christian Church, in A.p. 614, its members are forbid “ to decke 
up their houses with laurell, yvie, and greene boughes,” as savouring 
too strongly of heathenism. Virgil mentions that the mistletoe was 
used in the religious ceremonies of the ancients; and we read that in 
the days of Druidism it was regarded as sacred, and laid on the altars 
at Yule-tide, answering to our Christmas. In Christian days, there- 
fore, the mistletoe came to be considered as a heathenish or profane plant, 
and was not usually suffered to be employed in the decoration of 
churches; though Stukeley, writing early in the last century, mentions 
that it was then still carried to the high altar of York Cathedral on 
Christmas-eve, which he regards as a relic of Druidical times. Banished 
then from the churches, it was assigned to the kitchen, where it hung 
up in state, and conferred upon the male members of the household 
the well-known and welcome privilege of saluting every fair one who 
chanced to pass under it—the only condition being that they should 
pluck off one of its white berries at each kiss, and thus keep a record 
of the number obtained! % 

In concluding this brief sketch of “ Christmas in the days gone by,” 
we cannot refrain from expressing the hope that in the midst of fes- 
tivity and mirth, those who are in need and adversity may not be 
forgotten ; and that England, ever ready as she is to succour those in 
distress, will, by her unbounded liberality, cause the heart of our 
afflicted countrymen in the Lancashire district to rejoice and be glad on 
this day, even in their sad and dreary homes. QuIs ? 


THE GIRLS. 
New Series.—Cuarter VI. 


“FINHAT MAN is a trump,” exclaimed Mr. Surly, in his usual 

T abrupt manner, from behind the folds of his paper. 

“Dear! how you startled me, uncle; you have actually made me 
spill the water,” said little Ada, who was engaged in arranging 
flowers in a vase, and had become thoroughly engrossed in her 
charming employment. , 

“Who is a trump?” asked Mr. Hardbake, the married. 

“Why, a man who writes a letter to the Standard on this all- 
engrossing subject of whether we are to feed and pamper a set of 
wretches to seize us by the throat and half-strangle us, or whether 
we are to kick ’em out of the country. A man here writes on the 
garotting question, and he gives a hint as to what ought to be the 
proper punishment of garotters, viz., cutting off the right arm, and 
branding R on each cheek. I like that man; he is no senti- 
mentalist, that’s clear. It’s a shame and a sin to go on as we have 
been doing. <A poor fellow becomes a pauper; We send him to the 
workhouse, and there we feed him, not with many luxuries, I believe, 
nor should we; but then, on the other hand, another fellow is a brute, 
thief, a wretch unhung, almost a fiend in human shape, he is tried, 
convicted, sent to prison; when he is there, we make a pet of him— 
wash him, preach to him, feed him; he can even—see this letter if 
you doubt it—enjoy his salad to his dinner. Salad, indeed! I’d salad 
him. I would administer his dessert in the shape of a hundred 
lashes now and then, say on quarter-day regularly, and, as this 
writer suggests, in the sight of the other prisoners, so that they could 
see the blood run down his rascally back, and tremble! What a grand 
lesson it was to those Indian mutineers to see their fellow-soldiers 
tied to the mouths of cannon, and then—bang !—blown to blood and 
rags. We had no sentimentalists there, and so, you see, we stopped 
the mutiny. If this man and myself were to meet I know we 
should agree. His idea of punishment for women Is worthy of a 
genius. There is a fine knowledge of feminine nature init. He 
recommends that for the first offence a woman's hair and eyebrows 
should be shaved off; that some depilatory should be used to prevent 
its growing again, and that she should be driven home on a high 
conveyance through the streets, exposed to the jeerings of the crowd— 
who would point the finger of scornat herhead as ‘smooth as a billiard 
ball” Ishould think if that punishment became the fashion, Mary 
Blackbraid would give up her nonsense about shaving off ladies’ hair! 
Why, if her Wig was to be whisked off by accident at some evening 
party—which I hope will happen by the bye—she would then run the 
risk of being suspected of having been in the ‘ jug.’ The lady to whom 
she had been talking would indignantly draw her dress away from 
her, feeling utterly contaminated by the touch. The swells would 
throw up their delicate hands in horror, and painfully inspect her 
through their eyeglasses. What a grand punishment that shaving 
and the rubbing in of the depilatory would be. As for garotters, 
male and female, I say with this writer flog ’em, and kick them out 
the country. Don’t give them a chance to get on the weak side of 
the chaplain, or of Sir Joshua Jebb, by rolling their eyes, and so by 
their attention to divine service and what not, obtain their tickets-of- 
leave and get out to prey on society again. Transportation must be 
returned to. The nation will demand it, and, mind you, will have 
it if they demand it loudly enough. Turn the brutes out; send 
them to Africa to brutalise the respectable Gorillas! Place em on 
some barren island in a desolate sea, and let their fare be scant 
and their work heavy. Let it be for life if the case is a bad one. Let 
them be compelled to abandon all hope when they leave the dock. 
‘Transported for Lire!’ What a terrible sentence that used to 
be. What a farce penal servitude is now. When we heard that 
a man or woman was transported for life, one used to feel 
that it was nearly as severe, if not quite, as hanging ’em. No 
chance of seeing friends, or country, or kindred again ; expatriated, 
disgraced, branded, kicked out of their native land for ever—that 
was the terror. Do let us rouse ourselves out of our sentimental 
dreams! Shall we calmly submit to have our throats pinched any 
longer by a burly villain in the public streets? Give up the pet 
convict hobby, Sir Joshua Jebb, Sir Joshua Grey, Mr. Recorder Hill, 
you Rev. Mr. Chaplain here and Rey. Mr. Chaplain there—give it 
up. One of our judges sensibly remarked, when the grand jury made 
a presentment on this subject, that to punish a man you must hurt 
him—must make him feel pain. True enough. What is the use 
of punishment without it? Is it not sad to think of convicts 
eating their white bread when thousands of poor honest Lancashire 
lads and lasses can scarce get any bread at all? Is it logical? is it 
right? is it just? When the case isn’t bad enough to transport the 
criminal, I say—and I always have said since I gave it a thought— 
flog the scoundrels. They will care for that, mind you. They won't 
commit a crime in a hurry when they are certain that if they do 
they will be flogged till they faint. ‘ What ! flog women ?’ you and 
some of the mawkish people who pet criminals will cry out. Why 
not? Let ’em be caned by women. If they become brutes, treat 
them as such. If you thrash an unreasoning, innocent horse, shall 
you not much more thrash a semi-savage woman, who uses her 
reasoning powers for evil? No doubt the stories about garottes are 
exaggerated, as most things, good or bad, are in this age. No doubt 
the garotter 18 made use of to hide the wanderings and backslidings 
of erring Paterfamilias from the searching eyes of his lady. No 
doubt the ticket-of-leave man is often enough brought into play to 
account for the lost watch—the vanished money—the tumble into 
the mud. But drain off all superfluities, and bad enough remains. 
Ladies will be afraid of venturing out at all soon, without a score of 
young fellows at their sides. I went on business, the other day, to 
Miss Glenfield, and she told me she had scarcely ventured out of 
the house for a month, except just atnoonday. If she saw a man in 
sight with a fur cap on she said she turns in again immediately, and 
puts the chain up.” ; 

“I suppose you would call her one of your ‘old girls,’ wouldn't 

ou?” 

“Well, I call her a prim old girl; she belongs to a race that is, I 
think, dying out fast enough—the o’er neat. I’m afraid to wink 
almost when I’m in her house for fear I might displace a few 
particles of dust from my eyelids and sully the spotless carpet. Isn’t 
it painful the look she gives at your feet when you enter the room. 
I tell you what, that look of hers so irritates me every time I go 


would choke her, I should never regain her esteem could she but 
look into my den for once. Her pleasures even are prim, firm, and 
precious little of ’em. She is a most respectable person, nevertheless, 


my snuff-box at home, you see 1 manage to pass half-an-hour with 
her without offence. Hang it, though, it is as bad as being in a 


all yourself, you rascal!” 


into her house, that I feel inclined to wipe my Bluchers on a particu- 
lar rose upon her carpet out of sheer spite. It is just as if she 
was looking down to see if I had a cloven foot. Did you ever go 
into her drawing-room, Mary. Don’t you remember that every 
one of the chairs for ever has a pinafore on. The chimney- 
glass and the picture frames are wrapped up, mufiled up, 
in garments of yellow gauze, even the hassocks are endowed 
with nightcaps. Fact is, Miss Glenfield’s drawing-room reminds 
me of a Sepulchre. Who could be jolly in such a chamber? 
Who could speak above a whisper, or do more than smile the ghost 
of a smile in that room? Just fancy turning in a few of my special 
cronies—Bibber of Gray’s Inn, and Gulp of King’s Bench Walk, and 
old Doctor Biceps. The room would give them the shivers. Every- 
thing about Miss Glenfield is in keeping with her house; everything 
is polished and prim. She has, as it were, snipped off all the angles 
of her Life with a pair of scissors. She has pummice-stoned and hand- 
polished her life like her furniture, till the one has become as strictly 
proper and cold asthe other. She seems, I must say, never to have 
had many angles to snip off. Some people are covered with them. 
Miss Glenfield, however, seems to have been set on a pedestal by her 
self. She never gave way to the ordinary passions of humanity, not 
she. I have heard that a man of good estate proposed to her once, in a 
fit of temporary insanity, super-induced no doubt by brandy and water, 
but he never wiped his feet, and he offered to kiss her. She seems 
to have been placed in a sort of groove of existence, greased ready 
for her to slide down easily. She always had plenty of money, 
always moved among people who had plenty of money, always 
looked upon poverty a3 something deidedly not respectable, and 
certainly not to be spoken of. If a case of real distress came under 
her eye, she would give I believe, and give willingly, though 
she is precious tight with her money next to her own respect- 
ablility and the respectability of her father and her grandfather, 
and everything else which has the honour of being connected 
with her respectable self, is her money, her Three-per-Cents. and 
her ground rents. Next in order comes her intensity of love for 
the neat. What on earth would she say to my chambers? First 
of all the mass of papers would terrify her,. then their disorder 
would jar against her feelings like 
A dry wheel grating on an axle-tree 
may be supposed to offend the ear of a Mendelsohn; then the dust 


cold. I don’t know what books she reads, but I feel sure they have 
drab covers. Her dinners are prim and neat with a vengeance, neat and 
and so by wiping both sides of my feet on the door mat, and leaving 
straight waistcoat. Pass that sherry here, and don’t be drinking it 


J.J. B. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BIRMINGHAM AND CRYSTAL PALACE 
POULTRY SHOWS. 


i fe OUR RESPECTED GRANDPARENTS could have returned 

among us, and have glided in among the press of well-dressed 
people that thronged the avenues of Bingley Hall, Birmingham, the 
week before last, and the poultry-filled portion of the Crystal Palace 
last week; and if they had been told that all that eager inspection, all 
those earnest discussions, all that pleasure, all that interest, all that 
talk, related to a vast lot of cocks and hens, turkeys, geese, pheasants, 
ducks, rabbits and pigeons—great would have been their astonishment. 
Greater still would that astonishment have become if they had looked 
at the inmates of the 1596 pens at Birmingham, or the 1312 pens at the 
Crystal Palace, to have seen how superior they were to the feathered 
bipeds and rabbits known to them in their earthly sojourn ; and they 
would have confessed that the fancy of the amateur, and the pains 
bestowed on good breeding, have produced useful results, and are likely 
to be yet more useful as these splendid improvements in a valuable 
kind of stock spread and become more general even than they are at 
present. Already marvellous improvements in poultry are evident, in 
the greater size and productiveness, not only of the amateur’s fine 
birds, but of common stocks, which used, in former years, to be 
not much better than bantams; and in a productiveness in eggs 
which, in spite of our unfavourable climate, wonderfully keeps 
pace with an ever-increasing Consumption—increasing beyond the 
possibility of computation when we take it into consideration that 
almost every family now embraces at least one amateur in its circle ; 
that every one who has accommodation at command, from a little 
front area to a run in an orchard, tries to keep four or five fowls best 
adapted to his circumstances ; and that all eat with great gusto the 
really fresh eggs produced at home, and the chickens reared and fed by 
themselves. ae 

This is a busy seasov for the poultry exhibitor—so grand in its opera- 
tions, that, compared with its doings, the earlier shows of the year are 
only like the tuning of the instruments before the real performance 
begins. On the 1st of December, and for the greater part of the 
remainder of that week, We had the Birmingham poultry show (in con- 
junction with its cattle show) held in so great favour that a commen- 
dation there has often been pronounced a greater honour than a prize 
elsewhere. On the 9th, and three following days, we had the show at 
the Orystal Palace, scarcely second to Birmingham. The same week 
the Darlington show took place, which, like the Birmingham, is held 
conjointly with the cattle show. It, too, is an old established, well- 
managed, and extensive show. The same week there was also the 
Leeds fat stock and poultry show. It is a pity that these three shows 
should’clash by taking place In the same week; but that of the Crystal 
Palace Company is S° fixed to suit the numerous visitors to the 
Islington cattle show (thereby helping their own funds likewise), and 
no doubt the Darlington and Leeds have their date fixed as they are 
for some similar reason. After these large shows we Shall have several 
smaller, but no less energetic combats, where the prize birds will fight 
their battles o’er again, before retiring into private life at the end of 
the show season. Among these the Liverpool for poultry, and the 
Scottish Ornithological for pigeons, stand pre-eminent. 

Among the classes at the shows just passed, the Spanish and the 
Cochins, both famous for eggs (the Spanish for the size of those they 
lay, the Cochins for the number produced), appeared to have felt the bad 
effects of the chilly year Just coming toan end. Mr. Baily, the famous 
breeder of Spanish, considers those which have been shown not so 
good as usual, and the young Cochins were certainly not so forward as 
they have sometimes been by this time. Dorkings were splendid, and 
shown in capital condition; no wonder these fowls are such favourites 
that 242 pens of them were shown at Birmingham, and 177 at the 
Crystal Palace. Game have been in very strong force, and very 
beautiful. It would in fact be very difficult to name a kind of fowl not 
well worthattention at these splendid shows, and the rabbitsat the Crystal 
Palace were magnificent, and attracted great notice from the visitors. 

The people of Birmingham, that muddy town, are very good and 
kind. Charity children of the locality, to the number of 1268, were 
admitted gratis to see the show, and a bun a-piece was given them to 
munch in their delighted round, purchased with money subscribed for 
the purpose by several gentlemen. Neither were these pleased young 
amateurs excluded from the pleasure of seeing the dog show, for about 
400 of the different school children were allowed to see that; gratis 
too, of course. There is another good and kind arrangement of the 
Birmingham Committee. Working men’s tickets are sold, forty for a 
sovereign. This enables the working classes to see the show at small 
expense, and rather aids the funds too. nay, 

A grand cry is often raised that the poultry fancy is declining. The 

ease with which the rearers of good birds can find purchasers for their 
surplus stock is a proof that this is not the case, and the sales at Bir- 
mingham offer a further evidence. The sales of poultry, during the 
show, amounted to 6527. 5s. 1d. for 210 pens. The divided proceeds of 
the sales were:—Monday, 109 pens, 410/. 14s. 6d.; Tuesday, 48 pens, 
1487. 18s. 6d.; Wednesday, 27 pens, 92/. 12s. 1d.; Thursday, 26 pens, 
571. Os. 6d. 
i; There is one thing we have especially noticed: no one ever goes to a 
poultry show without wishing to keep some live stock, and this gene- 
rally leads to a purchase. The purchased stock pleases, for all appre- 
ciate home-produced eggs; and so the fancy spreads, not among 
speculators who expect to make 100J. for a single cock, but among 
persons who increase food in the country—an increage which may 
never appear in statistics, but which, nevertheless, does appear in the 
increase of home comfort. 


‘LYRA BOMESTICA. 


CHRISTMAS. 


LCOME again old Christmas to our land— 
Hail Winter King in robes of spotless white, 
With holly crown and mistletoe in hand— 
Welcome old friend to cheer again our sight! 


Again we'll let the cheerful faggot blaze 
Upon our hearth, the monarch grey to hail; 
Whilst young and old contribute, each in turn, 
Some pleasant song or good old-fashioned tale. 


Oh, brightly as the sparkling faggot’s blaze, 
We'll let our hearts with kindly feelings glow, 
A genial barrier within to raise, 
Strong to resist the outer frost and snow. 


We'll let no human heart again be sad, 
Through chilling poverty or colder grief, 

If we by loving words may make it glad 
Or loving deeds may offer it relief. 


So may we sing again a sacred song— 
A Christmas song with one bright choir of old, 
Till in concordant strains with that blest throng 
Man shall rejoice in what the angels told. 


R. A. C. 


8 Depa welcome glorious festival! 
Thou com’st with ivy crown’d, 

And in the hut and in the hall 
Right gladsome hearts are found. 


Thou art welcomed by the aged, 
Thou art welcomed by the young, 

And all now hail the Saving One 
Whose birth the angels sung! 


Thy cloak is covered o’er with snow, 
Like to some wand’rer old, 

And stormy winds around us blow, 
But what care we for cold? 


We will sing the joyful carol, 
We will spread the festive board, 
And hope that naught but happiness 
Is for our future stored. 


And when again thou comest round 
With blessings all may prize, 

May we more holy then be found, 
More worthy and more wise ; 


And may’st thou find us joyous, 
As full of hope sublime, 
And as ready to sing welcome 
To the merry Christmas time! 
Dublin. F. kK. §S 


LITTLE MABEL. 


I KNEW her in early childhood, 

I knew her and lov'd her then, 
For innocence is refreshing 

To the spirits of world-worn men. 


Her graceful and childlike movements 
Were dear to my artist eye, 

And I said, “I will paint her portrait, 
This little one may die.” 


In a robe of pure white they dressed her, 
And I drew her leaving the door, 

Her tiny hands full of fragments 
To give to the wandering poor; 


And I drew in the distance a beggar, 
With an anxious and woe-begone face, 

With three squalid children beside her, 
And all of the gipsy race. 


The woman’s dark features, tho’ handsome, 
Were marred by deep cunning and woe, 
The child’s, were as pure as the snow-flakes 

That fall to the earth below. 


I could paint the tenderness beaming 
In the soft deep grey of her eyes ; 

I fancied the lips were so life-like, 
You could almost hear their replies ; 


But I failed when I copied the ringlets, 
So golden and bright they were: 

I said, ‘You have stolen the sunbeams 
And twisted them into your hair!” 


I painted the flowers around her, 
The trees, and the bird’s soft wings; 
It was meet that herself so lovely 
Should live with all beautiful things. 


She looked so fair, to my fancy, 
With dark clouds hanging above, 

An angel of Peace or of Mercy 
Bent on an errand of love. 


I was pleased when I finished my picture, 
Tho’ the pleasure of painting was gone ; 
And I hung it up in my chamber, 
And gazed on it night and morn. 


But the child, to my heated fancy, 
Appeared to grow fairer each day, 

Till 1 said, ‘She is so like the angels, 
I fear they will steal her away.” é 


And the angels, I think, must have heard me, 
For during one still summer night 

They came for my own little Mabel, 
And carried her out of my sight. 


They bore her far up into heaven, 
And gave her a golden crown; 
She cannot hear when I call her, 
She heeds not my smile or my frown. 


And now I have only my picture, 
My eyes overflow with sad tears, 
When I think of my long-lost darling, 
And hopes of my earlier years. 


And my heart is so weak, each mornine 
I look at my picture and say, : 

“You are so like my own little Mabel 
The angels will take you away.” 


But it seems to look lovingly on me, 
A flush comes across the soft cheeks, 
And childishly clear are the accents 
In which I can fancy she speaks. 


She says, “ All the angels in Heaven 
Have some one to guard and be near, 

I will watch over you and protect you 
Until you can come to me here. 


And now, all the restless impatience 
Has pass’d from my spirit away; 

I know that my darling will guard me, 
And watch lest my footsteps should stray. 

All the pain and the heart-break is over, 
My Mabel my spirit hath won, 

And I am content to be patient 


Until my life’s journey is done. Brownie. 


—— eee 
Oo OR 


Tre Dousie LirE or Man.—On earth man has to play a twofold 
art: he has to elevate his mind while he provides for his necessities ; 
and, like the chamois, it is while he is climbing higher and higher on 
the mountains that he has to find food: moreover, while int erweaving 
the common life with the future and the diviner life he resembles the 
moon, which, moving round the dark earth, moves at the same time 
round the radiant sun.—2ichter. 
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THE SEASON AT BOULOGNE. 


J HEN OCCASIONS require it, Boulogne can turn out its crowds 
\W of English at this time of year almost as much as though it 
were August and not December. ‘There was brilliant weather for the 
fair, and streams of English residents poured up the Grande Rue— 
streams do not usually run up hill, nor did these streams, for they 
only walked—all tending to the fair and to the stalls therein Our 
friend the Cheap John, to whom we alluded the week before last, 
became one of the attractions of the fair,’ and’ was successful in 
establishing quite a thriving trade. On the mafket days, especially 
when the country girls came into the town, he succeeded in disposing 
of his scissors very extensively. He was a source of amusement 
to us on several occasions, for ashe could not “parly Frangais,”’ to 
use his own expression, he addressed the French people who listened 
to him, in broken English, evidently under the impression that the 
French country people must understand such a mode of address. He was 
accompanied to the last by the interpreting boy, who was as facetious and 
as free in his translations as ever. But all the recent fun of the town 
has not been entirely:confined to the fair. Lately two individuals, 
rejoicing in the assumed names of Frank and Frederic Fairleigh, were 
announced as being about to appear at the theatre in an English enter- 
tainment, a dualogue, entitled ‘‘ The Past, the Present, and the Future.” 
The town was placarded with large announcements of this entertain- 
ment, and the theatre on the occasion of the first performance pre- 
sented quité a galaxy of Anglo-Boulonnais beauty, for the great 
bulk of the audience in the balcony, the boxes, and les places 
reserves, consisted of elegantly-dressed” ladies, evidently anxious 
to do due honour to -the ‘first appearancé of’ their two young 
countrymen. The consul by his presence gave quasi official 
dignity to the assembly, the Mayor of Boulogne andthe Sous 
Prefet of the Pas de Calais were there as the embodiment of the entente 
cordiale; and the French play-goers. of the town assembled in con- 
siderable force to give welcome to the English performers. Alas! for 
the entertainment! a niore wretched, a more witless, a more impudent 
exhibition was never attempted to be foisted upon any audience. The 
two celebrated English artists could not even speak their own language 
correctly One of them came forward before the entertainment com- 
menced and thanked the audience beforehand for their kind patronage, 
concluding with the declaration that he and his brother ‘artily 
thanked hall their Henglish friends.” At the very outset therefore the 
English part of the audience discovered how grievously they had been 
imposed upon. They however considerately tolerated the entertain- 
ment for some time until its vulgarity and utter dulness became un- 
bearable, and the ladies gradnally retired to the salon—the beautiful 


. . . } ree . 
appears to be a combination of the modern wardrobe and the ancient , daughter, were all honoured visitors to the western city. Then Bath 


clothes press. It is elaborately carved and profusely adorned with 


ornamental brass-work. Such is the general appearance of the ground | 
floor of nearly all the cottages in Portel, in which, by the by, we should | 
say there is, in a kind of recess, a magnificent bed, which seems to be | 
always grandly made up, and to have the appearance of the Lord | 
the 


Chancellor’s' woolsack placed upon a French bedstead. » On 
side of the village facing the sea there is a colossal cross, with 
a gigantic representation of Christ. At the foot of the cross is:a: 


money-box for the collection of the contributions of the devout; but | 


there is no intimation as to the purposes to which they are to be applied. . 
The cross stands on a ‘substantial semi-circular pedestal with three 
steps, the whole on its inner side surmounted by a parapet of about a 
foot high. The shore at this spot is exceedingly rugged—picturesquely 
rugged—and is the most dangerous spot on the coast near to Boulogne. 
The heights, the falaises as the French term them, are surmounted by 
a lighthouse. The sketch that is subjoined is taken from a point just 
beyond Portel, and the two figures we think will be recognised by 
those who are acquainted with Portel, as very characteristic of the 
place, the fishermen having quite a Grecian appearance, as will be seen. 
It was a beautiful day last Sunday week, and we took a walk over to 
Portel, and enjoyed it much, and again to the above spot. - Sunday, as 
all the world knows, is the great holiday when holidays are held, and 
Boulogne is exceedingly lively on the Sunday in the fair time. It was 
especially so on the Sunday referred to, for a female Blondin had been 
announced to make an ascent, or rather.a descent across the market 
place. When we arrived in the Place D'Alton, which is the market- 
place, we found crowds of’ people flocking out of the church in the 


market-place, and gathering in the square. The rope had been 
laced, and it extended from the top of the tall house at the corner 
of the Grande Rue, across the market-place to the guard-house on 
the other side. At two o'clock the young lady, who is a member 
of an equestrian troupe in the fair, made her appearance on the top 
of the house, and. safely traversed -the rope to the other, side of the 
square. A very salutary. provision, however, against accident was 
made, in the shape of a coupleof lines hooked on each side of the 
young lady's sash, and each held by a man on either side of the. 
square, so that if she had fallen off the rope she would only have 
hung from it, and would have been let gently down by the man holding 
the line. She-trayersed the rope twice, the second time wheeling a 
barrow. After the young lady had exhibited, a boy about twelve years 
of age went down the rope, and then the collection was made, and the 
exhibition was oyer.- In the evening another exhibition, by the same 
artistes, took place, in the upper town, across the great square. We 
never saw so many people in the upper town before. It was thronged 


was in her zenith, under the government of Nash; and the odour of 
those days hangs round her still, But, as a place of winter resort, 
Bath seems to me wonderfully altered; not, of course, the city itself, 
but the people, their habits and customs, have changed so much within 
the last few years that I can scarcely recognise the Bath I am now at 
to be the same fair, gay place I formerly thought it. The streets look 
dull—nay, dirty ; the people dingy—aye, dowdy, after brighton, the 
crowded King's-road, blocked Drive, and gay Esplanade. These 
empty streets, with a few carriages (very far between), and elderly 
specimens (male and female) of the human kind out to do a little 
shopping in Milsom-street, gave me a chill, and (shall I be deemed 
very odious if I confess to the idea?) that they were dressed, I 
fancy, for the occasion, I order to. obtain greater bargains, upon 
the same principle that some people I know in town never order 
the carriage when they visit Regent-street, because—one of the 
girls frankly told me—‘‘ papa says 1t Is quite enoush to keep a carriage 
for us without paying so much per yard on all we buy for it in 
addition.” “ Carriage people ” (as shop gentlemen eal] them) having 
it is erroneously supposed, a soul above £5. d.; andl guess, to se.% 
Yankeeism, Bath people have their own peculiar bargaining costume. 
My notion upon this point was confirmed by the conduct of the trades- 
people in two'shops. I know my boots paid interest on my bonnet in 
one—the boy, who evidently did not understand heads, bat confined his 
ideas very properly to his own vocation, told me the price the articles 
were marked at in the window; but. the young lady, with an unmis- 


‘takable glance at my poor head, immediately put on ten per cent, 


“ Heigh ho! I'll wear a straw coal scuttle, too, when next Linvest in a 
dry goods store at Bath,” said 1; and [ returned a wiser and a poorer 
individual to write this letter, by a snug fire in my own room, and 
ponder over the changed aspect of dear old Bath—the place where some 
of my very happiest girl days were spent, albeit, a portion of them were 
school-days. 

A laughable incident took place at Salisbury, that most comfortless 
of all stations it ever has been my lot to be detaimed at when puzzled 
by Bradshaw, and disappointed in trains, I have had to while away a 
few hours in examining a book-stall, paying slight attention to stale 
biscuits and acid sherry, or lending an unwilling ear to the Mrs. Gum- 
midgy’s confidentialisms of a ladies’ waiting-room woman, who thinks 
it part and parcel of her duty'to entertain any unfortunate unprotected 
female member of society. who is obliged to take refuge in her cheerless 
den, with a full, true, and particular account of all the “ dreadful 
haccidents” that{have come off—on the especial line about to be travelled 
by her. wretched hearer—within the last few months. I had fairly 
exhausted these varied sources of amusement, and the day being 
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salon—of this: pretty tlieatre. The French: part of the audience, 
amongst whom were many officers of the Chasseurs, at present 
quartered in Boulogne,: with characteristic delicacy, abstained from 
any outward expression of disapprobation ‘until the English -had plainly 
manifested their feelings, and then they gave audible expression to their 
opinion in such suggesions as ‘assez, assez.” This intimation was 
evidently not at all understood by the performers, for one of them, 
no doubt: mistaking it for complimentary, stopped and bowed. 
There was then a cry of “aux tavernes,’ but this also, was lost 
upon the astute exhibitors; and then came the most contemptuous 
expression of all—‘ala Foire.” Still, notwithstanding this general 
request that the performers should go and exhibit at the fair, they went 
on until the mayor very properly interposed his authority, and the 
curtain fell upon the debit of these brilliant English artists. '. It seems 
that they were two minor actors from the Victoria. Theatre in London. 
Indeed, they had announced themselves as of the Theatre Royal’Victoria ; 
and many of the Australian families in Boulogne, thinking that the 
performers were Australian stars, gave their, patronage, and donned 
their best dresses on the occasion. It was quite a relief to have a 
genuine little opera to follow the English entertainment; and, that little 
opera was the French version of the well-known English burletta of 
the “ Loan of a Lover.” The two Victoria stars had ‘succeeded -in 
making an engagement with the manager of the theatre for a month; 
but, of course, their first was their last appearance in Boulogne. 

The weather has been.so beautifully fine of late that pleasure parties 
have been almost as frequent as in the height of the season, and we 
know no place where there are more nice. spots within an easy 
distance for pleasure parties than Boulogne. Perhaps one of the least 
known, and yet most.interesting, is Portel, a village about three miles 
to the south-west of Boulogne, on the coast beyond Capecure. It is a 
village that may be said to be perfectly unique, for it is inhabited by an 
exclusive race of people, as exclusive as though caste in all its-intensity 
existed in the Pus de Calais: Perhaps it does. It is a village inhabited 
chiefly by fish-people, amongst whom poverty appears to be unknown. 
The inhabitants hold themselves entirely distinct from the fish-people 
of Boulogne, the distinction extending even to their dress, for the 
Boulogne fishwomen wear the blue serge petticoat, while the Portel 
fishwomen wear the scarlet. The village of Portel contains about a 
dozen streets crossing each other, and all within a small space, and they 
Consist of cottages of two stories, the ground floor of which is the chief 
room, and which in itself is a picture. There is the wide chimney-piece, 
with its Prussian stove, and white porcelain squares, on the mantel- 
ae of which appears a gorgeous French clock glittering beneath its 
g oo Shade, and flanked by china ornaments and vases of artificial 
= wers. ‘The brick floor is scrupulously clean, and on one side of the 

om 1s a substantial piece of furniture in walnut-tree wood, which 


SCENE AT PORTEL, NEAR TO BOULOGNE, 


with both English and French; and the English young ladies were 
especially conspicuous, and seemed to enjoy the fun of the fair ama- 
zingly. Was this because it was Sunday? The shows outside the 
walls, on the esplanade, did a thriving business all the Sunday evening, 
and the circus, especially,.in which the young lady who had performed 
on the tight rope appeared, was thronged until a late hour. The 
glories of the fair are, however, now amongst the things of the past, 
and the great square in the haute ville has resumed its wonted quietude. 
During ‘the past week the weather has been charming, and the prome- 
naders on the pier. have been very numerous. The allusion to the 
pier reminds us that great improvements are in progress for next year 
in its region, for the hideous custom-house warehouses are to be 
removed, and a garden planted opposite the new Etablissement. A 
description of.the latter we must reserve for a future sketch. 


~ BATH.—No. I. 

“EAR MADAM,—Here we are (in cabman-like phrase) at last, 
safely domiciled in the fairest city of the west—fair Bath ; where 

my countryman Beau Nash (for the Beau, be it known to you, was a 
Welshman, a native of Swansea) reigned supreme—a greater king than 
his predecessor, “ Bladud,” whose pigs, of blessed memory, first brought 
these hot-springs into notice. . But the history of Bath, the wise 
porkers, and the British monarch, are doubtless well known to all the 
readers of the Lady’s Journal; and if not, sixpence invested in a “ Bath 
Guide” will fully enlighten them and save me a vast amount of trouble 
in copying ;: therefore pray excuse further mention here of those good 
old days when ancient Britains (painted like modern Indians), Roman 
generals; Saxon swineherds, and Norman lordlings, drank healthful 
draughts of these (to me) especially disagreeable waters; and let me try and 
recall the city as it was in Anne’s time; and in that palmy period when 
the anti-laughter loving Chesterfield—whom the ‘“ Hottentot,” Doctor 
defines as “only a wit among lords,” and whose famous “ Letters” 
(that masterpiece, in literature, of dissimulation and expediency) have 
gained undying notoriety—lounged in the pump-room, and: took snuff 
with King Nash; when the mercurial Wharton, whose “ ruling passion” 
the “ Poet of Twickenham” affirms to have been “a love of praise” 
(not that this weakness is at all an uncommon one in the present day, 
though I suppose it must have been rare in the time of Pope, since he 
wrote a satire on the duke, holding him up to scorn for this especial 
foible); the head of the Maccaronis, the eccentric Hervey, the object 
of the beautiful Mary Lepel’s love, and of another Mary’s also—a Mary 
greatly inferior in personal charms to the lovely maid of honour, but 
far superior in brilliancy of intellect—the bright and fascinating Lady 
Wortley Montague; Congreve, the petted play-maker ; and the two 
famed feminine Marlboroughs, “Queen Sarah” and her illustrious 


wet did not think it advisable to pay a visit to the cathedral, 
so betook myself to the waiting-room on the other side, when 
having well read over “‘Somebody’s Luggage” I turned my attention 
to our own, and found that the packages had mot been labelled. 
I looked around and seeing a tin can full of paste, a spare- brush, 
and some printed labels, determined to employ the time usefully; 
a voice from the other Side the platform shouting ‘“ put down 
that ere paste, you thief,” fairly electrified me, but on seeing that, 
the voice and polite exclamation proceeded from a small boy, I con- 
tinued to do my duty, and ensure the safety of my own property, by 
pasting Bath labels over the Salisbury ones. A rather communicative 
railway Official came up, looked at me, and condescendingly informed 
me “That was porter’s work.” I laughingly said, “Yes; but as 
the porters on this line do not do their work, I thought I might as 
well do a little of it.” His guardship obligingly assisted me to 
accomplish my task; and when finished, he, in @ state of semi-wonder- 
ment, uttered, half to himself and half to my maid, who had by 
this time appeared, “ Well, I can say this 1s the very first timeI ever 
saw a lady labelling her own luggage;” but Lam trying back, wan- 
dering from Bath; the fact of it is, my dear Madam and readers (I sup- 
pose I have some!) I have been able to see but little of Bath as it now 
is, and that little has disappointed me; but I hope to be prepared next 
week with a brighter account. I have been reading a novel, “ Barren 
Honour,” can any one eae me Nita pany it? The title-page only 
informs me that it is by the author of “Guy Livingstone,” and I am 
so little up in novels as to be ignorant of the writer of that work's 
name. This present book, . eee Honour,” is, in my estimation, the 
very best work of fiction lave seen for many a long day.. The 
authortot “ Vanity Fair “ never wi ote more powerfully, never cut with 
| keener satire, or painted with finer brush the lights and shades of 
character met with in society, and out of it, than the author of “Barren 
Honour.” does. It seems so astonishing to me that one has heard so 
little of such a book, when a “sensation novel” goes through eight 
editions in as many weeks. Apropos of good writing, and “ pure Saxon” 
words, I lately read an article which would, I think, have delighted 
BP ereeEn and fairly taken old Surly’s heart by storm. It was a 
bcs ys ns appeared in the Times some four years ago, of Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus ;” without doubt, the best piece of English composition I 
ee “tees: word told. The ideas were so clearly and forcibly ex- 
Peele art ie simplest language, and a gentlemanly elegance of 
style, combined with the classical knowledge of a scholar as well as the 
playful satire of a humourist, pervaded the whole of the article. 
Would that the author thereof would write a book in order that one 
might indulge in the luxury of reading it. : : 
Farewell, my pen has nought to record relative to ‘Hat Bathen,’ 
this week, worthy the columns of the Lady's Journal. FIREFLY. 
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FEEDING THE LIONS AT CHRISTMAS. 
(See preceding page.) 

T IS STRANGE how that, amidst the high state of civilization 
to which oe, the present inhabitants of the earth, flatter ourselves 
we have attained, there still lurks here and there relics of the cus- 
toms of the ancient men, the first pioneers of civilization. One of 
the most marked customs of our rude, warlike, but yet highly re- 
spected forefathers, was the choosing of emblems, whereby not only 
individuals (witness the helmets and banners of the Knights 
Templars), but even whole nations, might be distinguished and cha- 
racterised one from the other. Thus even in sacred as well as pro- 
fane times, we find that animals have been chosen as fit tokens and 
signs to be emblazoned on the standards of the armies when they 
went forth to war. Thus, when the Tribes of Israel were first sepa- 

rately designated, the Lion was chosen as the standard of Judah.* 

We have but to look around us even at the present time to find 
this same idea still prevalent. The Russian double-headed eagle 
extends its power over vast tracts of the old world continent; the 
Austrian eagle has frequent times and often met face to face in 
deadly combat with the Gallic cock ; the eagle of the warlike Romans 
spread its conquering wings over the downcast walls of the sacred 
city; but what animal out of the whole creation has this, the favoured 
nation to which we belong, chosen as its representative? Need I 
mention that the king of beasts, the lord of the forest—the Lioxn— 
stands forth in all his natural beauty and graceful magnificence as 
the type of the Englishman and the English nation. 

We have heard of late much of the lion’s habits when at home, 
and travellers do not give him so good a character for courage or for 
such noble attributes as he is supposed to possess. No man, how- 
ever, is a hero in his nightcap; and it is not altogether fair to tell 
stories out of school, and describe the habits of the lion in his native 
home. Anyhow, I would venture to observe that, whatever the Lion 
may be said in books to want in daring and bravery, he evidently 
possesses some great and formidable qualities, for were it not so, how 
is it that travellers are always in such a desperate hurry to keep 
out of his way, and keep such a respectful distance from his 
majesty’s person when he is offended? Then again, what in nature 
can be grander than the voice of this ‘desert king?” How do 
hearts, both of man and beast, quail when, camped in the solitude of 
the wilderness, far, far away from human aid, the terrific roar of the 
lion falls upon their affrighted ears amidst the howling of the wind, 
the crash of the storm, and the peals of heaven’s artillery! The 
lion is awake, he is hungry; we know not how near he is; we 
know not who is to be his victim! 

Who, may I ask, can listen to the chaunting of the 104th Psalm— 
that grandest of grand poems on Nature's works and power 
—in Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul’s Cathedral, without feeling a 
thrill run through him when the deep bass notes of the organ and 
the swell of human voices proclaim that ‘‘ The Lions, roaring after 
their prey, do seek their meat from God?” Who, again, can 
doubt the beauty of the many passages in Holy Writ where this 
noble beast is mentioned, or who can gaze upon the sculptures 
of nations long passed away, without feeling that the Lion is indeed a 
noble beast? next to man himself, perhaps the most glorious speci- 
men of the handiwork of the Creator. 

Shall not we, therefore, feel proud that the Lion is by all and 
everybody considered as equivalent to the Englishman and the 
English nation. The lion has gigantic strength, individually and 
collectively —so has the Englishman. The lion is playful and kind 
in disposition when properly and respectfully treated —so is the 
Englishman. The lion loves fair play ; he gives notice of his dis- 
pleasure with a word, and follows it by a blow—so does the English- 
man. 

The lion has a good appetite, and his principal and best-loved food 
is beef. Who can say that the Englishman does not resemble him in 
this point! 

During this, the Christmas week, especially, the appetite of the 
British Lion may be said to be at its culminating point. Witness 
the preparations for the feast, held but lately, at the cattle show. 
The top-booted British lion walks round and round, punches 
and examines with a critical eye the places where the best joints 
yet lie concealed in the skin of the fatted beasts ; marks the 
small bone and the well-grained meat, and makes his arrange- 
ments accordingly. During the Christmas week (witness the 
butchers’ shops), and especially on Christmas-day (witness your 
own table, reader), the British lion is at feed. Shall not we, there- 
fore, be pleased to have placed before us an illustration of the mode 
in which this our noble prototype, the Lion, takes his Christmas 
dinner, at much about the same hour that thousands of English 
families will be assembled round their own Christmas joint ? 

But we must first go into the kitchen to see the dinner prepared. 
Our old and civil friend William Cocksedge—who has had over thirty 
years’ long and faithful service with the lions, and who really loves 
his beasts; and if actions mean anything, is beloved by his beasts 
in turn—shows us the good things he has provided for his pets. The 
daily rations of the lions are alternately beef and horse; and each 
beast is allowed about from eight to twelve pounds of meat, weighed 
with the bone.t ‘The lordly dish in which the dinner is served is a 
wheelbarrow kept sweet and clean; the knives and forks are pro- 
vided by the lions themselves in the shape of sharp teeth and claws ; 
and the dinner is “served” on an instrument well suited to the 
purpose. Cocksedge also, from time to time, provides condiments 
with the meat; for upon it he occasionally sprinkles a proper allow- 
ance of common flower of brimstone, or sulphur, as this keeps the 
animals in good health and condition, and acts upon the principle of 
occasionally giving our youngsters a treat of brimstone-and-treacle 
by way of a change. 

It has been aptly remarked that the nearest way to the heart is 
down the mouth, and this maxim holds good as well with beast as 
with man; besides this, it is wonderful how the human and the 
brute memory, though oblivious of other matters, never forgets the 
dinner hour. There is a story of a cavalry soldier, who, when 
examined by the commanding officer as to the meaning of the 
various trumpet calls, confessed, after many bad shots as to their sig- 
nification, that he really only knew but twa, and they were—“ dismiss,” 
and “dinner.” So, too, the lions know well their dinner call, which is 
simply the rumbling of the wheelbarrow over the stone pavement in 
front of their dens. It is most curious to witness how well the poor 
brutes know this welcome sound. The big Leopard sits up on his 
haunches, and makes a sort of half yawn, half laugh, showing his 
pink lips, his rough tongue, and his ivory teeth, as much as to say, 
Well, / am ready at all events. 

The tigers Bill and Bess jump one over the other at a game of 
leap-frog, as though they were perfectly indifferent as to what was 
going on. Like we ourselyes, when waiting for dinner, have but 
one thought (and that is, How soon will dinner be ready? but do not 
care to show that this thought is uppermost in our minds;) so do 
the hungry carnivora attempt to wile away their time in feline 
conversations about the weather, and looking over sawdust albums. 
Then, again, look at the old lion. Of course he is not hungry; oh 
dear no! but yet why does he pace up and down in front of the bars 
of his cage like a sentry on a cold frosty night? And why does he 
perpetually sweep his magnificent mane against the bars, reminding 
us of the marble lion in the statue of Andromeda and the lion; 
and why does he attempt impossibilities by doing his best to peer 
round the corner to look for his dear friends Cocksedge and the 
wheelbarrow? They at last appear in company, and then look at the 
games all the hungry creatures begin. The lions Jane and Jack 
dance the sailor’s hornpipe, accompanying themselves with their own 
elegant music. The jaguar skuttles round and round his den, and the 
hyana plays the bagpipe for the lot. Then comes Cocksedge; he 


* We read, Numbers x. 14:—*In the first place went the standard of the 
camp of the children of Judah, according to their armies.” ‘The other 
Standards of the various tribes, as represented by animals, were Issachar by 
rhe strong Ass couching between two burthens;” Dan by a Serpent, Naphthali 

y a Hind, Benjamin by a Wolf. 


t A lion costs, Mr. Bartlett informs me, 


Rath about 3s. per diem for his food, 


Yr expensive pets, are lions, when there are many of thei. 


gives a bit of meat to the jaguar. ‘ Here you are, you saucy old hussy ; 
give us your pat for it; well, you want a bigger bit, do you?” Pussy 
purrs assent. “It’s Christmas day, so here’s a good pennyworth, then 
you can eat the rest by-and-bye for your supper. Don’t be greedy 
now, my pet.” . 

There he is, the fine old Lion—a hearty old fellow, strong, powerful, 
in good health; his noble eye gleaming with pleasure; his mane—long, 
glossy, thick—is all bristled up; his tail lashes quickly and eagerly 
from side toside, as much as to say, “I should like to see the fellow 
who envies me my Christmas dinner, or would dare take it away 
fromme. Ah! here it is; thank ye, friend Cocksedge! I have my 
Christmas joint now in my mouth, and I am going to take it to the 
back of the den to eat it. It is my privilege to have, like you, my 
spectators (Papa and Mamua, Missie, and all I see before me) a 
joint of beef on Christmas day ; may you enjoy it as well as Ido. I 
wonder, by the way, why that gentleman in the round shooting hat 
is taking such particular notice of my doings just now ? 

“T have a family party too. My good wife, you sce, is really en- 
joying her dinner, though she does not look very pleasant over it 
now she is arranging the preliminaries. I fear many a Mater- 
familias among yourselves 18 like my wife—very disagreeable while 
she is getting the dinner ready, but pleasant enough when it is 
served. My children, too, are in the next den, my nursery. They 
are having their Christmas dinner by themselves; but they will, if 
good cubs, come down to dessert with their Papa and Mamma, in our 
big den—the drawing-room—by-and-bye. 

“Took at my handsome-coated neighbours, they have dined before 
wo have, Allow me to introduce you. The Maharajah Burra 
Bagh,* the tiger and his lady from India—good sort of people in 
their way, only a little quarrelsome, The nation I represent had a 
bit of a row the other day with the nation they represent, and we 
had a good fight over the matter; there were faults on both sides ; 
it’s all made up, and we are friends now, and we won't talk over 
quarrels now, as it is Christmas. 

“They won't let me out to introduce you to my other neighbours 
who live in the dens in the same row as mine; but my good friend, 
Mr. Bartlett, who attends to all my wants and complaints which I 
report to him through Cocksedge, will have the honour. 

“At No.1 (next the bears) lives a young Jaguar, born last year in the 
gardens. At No 2, the Leopard, the largest known living specimen 
out of his own country. At No. 3, a pair of Pumas, from South 
America, who have unfortunately lost their two cubs, which were 
born in the gardens. At No. 5, a very large pair of Tigers, nearly 
full grown. At No. 6, a young Leopard and a young Tiger, who 
live together very happily and quietly. ; 

“ At No, 8 are represented in the picture my neighbours, a pair of 
Tigers, about four years old, and full grown; they arrived separately, 
but have made friends. They had a litter of young ones, who died ; 
they would not have done so if their mother had permitted them to 
be taken from her; but she would not allow it. 

“No. 8 is my own den. Land my wife were caught in Africa. We 
are, the pair of us, worth about 400/.; and we have lost our two 
cubs, because they had no palates to their mouths, and could not 
suck. 

- aH 9 contains a fine-bodied pair of my relatives, who haye been 
there since 1849.” , 

Somehow or other, Englishmen have always had a liking for 
lions. Not so many years ago, one of the sights of London was the 
“ Lions at the Tower of London.” The menagerie there had, I 
believe, been established for many years; and lions were looked upon, 
at that time, simply as curiosities—for the lion-baiting, dog-fighting 
days were yet in vogue. The collection was afterwards removed to 
Exeter Change, and thence to the Surrey Zoological, The present 
gardens at the Regent’s Park were founded in 1826, Through the 
instrumentality of the society this term “ wild beasts” is no longer 
known among us in their great and deservedly-popular educational 
establishment of practical natural history, I cannot help thinking 
that the expression we so commonly use now, “ Going to see the 
lions,” began when people used to visit these animals at the Tower. 
Lions, neyertheless, are plentiful enough—if not alive, yet in pictorial 
representations, all over England; for there is hardly an English town 
or village that has nota lion—black, white, red, or blue(anycolour, of 
course, but the right—tawny)—hotel or public-house in it. In fact 
there is a story told of a lawyer who told his clerk to take an 
unwelcome visitor out round the town to see the lions; and after 
their journey they both returned in a state of intoxication, the clerk 
having taken the visitor literally to see “the lions,” and, of course, 
when they arrived there, they were obliged to try the tap under their 
jurisdiction. There were so many lions to be visited that the inter- 
views they had had with them had disturbed their equananimity. 

There is a famous Lion on the top of Northumberland House—the 
same beast that sometimes wags his tail across the full moon—and 
I understand that large sums of money have been lost and won on 
the wager as to which way the lion’s tail was turned ; 1. c., whether 
the lion looked towards the City or the West End. A party of 
Officers were assembled in Dublin when the subject was started; and 
many bets were made both ways as to the position of the lion. A 
certain officer had betted heavily that he looked towards the 
City; and when he went to bed, he sent for his black valet. 
“Which way,” said he, ‘does the lion on Northumberland 
House look?” The nigger scratched his head—* Ah! massa,” 
said he, “he look straight direct towards the Bank of England ; 
‘cos why, his money all there. When I was wid you at the Morley’s 
Hotel de first ting I seo in de morning was de great big lion; he 
stare right into my face.” “ Enough!” thought the gentleman ; 
he immediately went down stairs again, and doubled his bets that 
the Lion looked towards the City. 

The next morning when Sambo came in with the hot water he 
said, “ Gorra, massa, me tink mé made mistake last night; me tink 
de lion have turned himself and look de other way. 

“You scoundrel!” said the master, “be off to London instantly 
by the express, and telegraph to me which way the lion really does 
look.” 

Report tells us that no telegraph message over arrived, and that 
the nigger has never been heard of since. 

Frank T. BuckLAnpD, 
Regent’s Park, Dec. 17, 1862. 2nd Life Guards. 


* The native name for the Tiger. 

+ Mr. Bartlett tells me that ‘a very extraordinary malformation or defect has 
frequently occurred among the lions born during the last twenty years in the 
gardens. This impeifection consists in the roof of the mouth being open—the 
palatal bones do not meet; the animal is, therefore, unable to suck, and con- 
sequently dies, This abmormal condition has not been confined to the young 
of any one pair of lions; but many lions that have been in the gardens, and not 
in any way related to each other, have from time to time produced these mal- 
formated young, the cause of which has hitherto been never explained.” 


WALES. 
New Srries.—No. II. 

| De eee aay , Whose romantic history and flirting pro- 
pensities I slightly touched upon in my last letter, married a 

very beautiful Welsh maiden of the name of Morfydd, the only daughter 
of Madock Lawgain. Morfydd's relatives were very aVerse to her 
marrying Gwilyn; and shortly after he had succeeded in persuading one 
of the bards to perform the ceremony secretly, they contrived to steal 
her away from her handsome young husband, and forcibly united her 
according to tle ceremonies of the church, to a very rich! but horrid 
and decrepid old man, Whom Gwilyn, in his poems, has ridiculed under 
the name of Bwa-Bach, or the Hunch-Back. This wretched little 
creature seems to have been sorely afflicted by the green-eyed monster, 
for all his time was spent in watching his unhappy wife, whom Dafydd, 
after a serics of adventures, managed to carry off. There beitig 20 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell in those days to redress the erievances of injured 
individuals, the incensed Bwa-Bach determined to pursue the fugitives, 
and after a surict search the delinquents were discovered. ; 
For my own part, L consider that Gwilyn, being the fair Morfydd’s 
first husband, was the really agrieved party; but the legal powers of 
that day evidently took a different view of the subject, for they fined 
him heavily for the abduction of his neighbour's property, and the 


money not being immediately forthcoming, imprisoned him; several of 
his countrymen, however, joined together to raise the sum necessary to 
effect his liberation ; and immediately on being released he made a second 
attempt to recover his bride, and infortunately failed. It is recorded 
that he composed one hundred and forty-seven poems in praise of her 
beauty and worth; so, despite his previous character, 1 think we may 
fairly conclude that his attachment to Morfydd was of a steadfast 
nature. : 

Betting seems to have been in fashion at that time, and carried on 
amongst Welshmen very much in the same manner as it isin the 
present time by members of the English Jockey Club. A considerable 
rivalship existed between Dafydd-ap-Gwilyn ‘and Gryffydd Gri, a 
bard from the Isle of Anglesea. heir controversy had been carried 
on for a lengthened period with considerable animosity ; their several 

artisans shared the feeling, and it was supposed that a reconciliation 
etween the contending aspirants for poetic fame could never be 
effected, when an astute little Welshman offered to make a bet that 
before three months expired Gryffydd and Dafydd would be firm friends. 

‘The bet was accepted by more than one, and Bolla Bauol shortly 
afterwards departed for North Wales, where he contrived to indus- 
triously circulate a report of Gwilyn's death. You must remember in 
those times the means of communication between the northern and 
southern parts of the princi ality were not what they are now—rail- 
roads and electric telegraplis were things but dimly shadowed in old 
Merlin’s prophecies; even newspapers and mail-coaches were unknown 
so the North Cambrians had no means of ascertaining the truth of this 
report, and Gryffydd was so much affected on hearing of his rival’s deat}, 
that, all angry feeling having departed, he wrote an elegy, bewailing tie 
loss of the bard in most touching and affectionate words. Meanwhile 
Bolla managed, by the assistance of a friend, to spread about in South 
Wales a rumour of Gryffydd’s decease, and Dafydd, also touched with 
remorse, wrote a most pathetic poem on his opponeut, and thus Bolla 
suc in winning his wager. Each bard, on discovering the senti- 
ments of the other, forgave previous abuse, and became firm friends. 

The great sporting authority, or Admiral Rous of that day, had pro- 
bably lax notions on the point of honourable bets, for there is no 
record of Bolla having suffered in pocket or position by his fishy trans- 
action. Many writers have described Dafydd as a sort of Welsh ‘Dou 
Giovanni,” but I have only glanced at a few of his adventures. Ile 
composed some very beautiful verses a short time before his death 
expressive of his resignation and of the hope with which he awaited 
the approach of the King of Terrors, and he was buried in the Monastery 
of Y Strad Flur in Cardiganshire. Borrow, in his * Wild Wales,” which 
I succeeded in obtainin yesterday, speaks of Dafydd-ap-Gwil yn in the 
following words:—* Since the time when I first became acquainted 
with his works I have always considered him as the greatest poetical 
genius that has appeared in Europe since the revival of literature.” 
Higher praise than this (coming from such a source) cannot be given. 
Peace be to his memory ! ° 
‘ I have as yet been only able to obtain the first volume of Borrow’s 

Wales,” and to confess the truth, I am wofully disappointed in it. 
I much fear that the author was himself disappointed in the ficld he 
had selected. Wales is, alas! wild Wales no longer in many parts of 
the principality; for railroads and English residents have (must | 
write it ?) civilized and altered both the face of the country and the 
customs of the inhabitants. ‘Twenty years ago, even, the country waa 
nearly all wild Wales; but I found a vast difference in the aspect ot 
things when I spent a few months there last summer, and I think it 
very likely that Borrow, though evidently well acquainted with the 
Welsh language, may not have been able to get at the right reading of 
many matters. ~ 

I can scarcely, however, judge from the first volume; but I think 
he is rather hard upon Welsh dissenters in his story of the poor black 
cat, a wretched-looking skinny animal, which, when left behind by the 
Vicar of Llangollen, was a sleek, well-to-do pussy; but the neighbours, 
supposing that it had imbibed Church of England principles ‘from its 
master, were far too Calvinistic and methodistical to give it a particle 
of food. Never, as Borrow says, was poor cat so persecuted, if this 
story be correct; and if not, never, say I, were Welsh dissenters so 
unjustly satirized. : 

{have seen a great deal of dissenters in Wales. I lived for seven 
years in the heart of the country, near a small village containing three 
jarge chapels and but one small church. ‘I'he church was always fairly 
filled (much better so than many a village church in some of the 
English counties is), but the chapels were crowded; and I never dis- 
covered that any ill-feeling or want of charity existed on the part of 
dissenters towards Church people. One thing I am very sure of; if dis- 
senters did not feed their church-going neighbour’s cats they often 
clothed and fed their starving children. Never have T seen in any 
place so much kindness shown by really poor people towards each 
other, in distress or illness, as in Wales. I have known women who 
have been out all day working hard in the fields or on the mine bank 
go and wash, for a couple of hours at night, a sick neighbour's clothes, 
or sit up by a dying person, in order to enable some poor worn-out 
child, or hard-working, striving husband, to snatch a few hours’ rest 
whilst they sat by the sufferer. 

Thayealso known cases where women, who have been living on barley- 
bread and cheese, varied with oatmeal broth or butter-milk, all the 
week, in order to save one. to buy a new pair of shoes or a Sunda y 
chapel-going cap, have, on hearing of some poor girl’s wretchedness 
gone and spent the carefully hoarded treasure in order to procure * 
little tea and sugar, or warm clothing, for the miserable victim of 
man’s heartlessness. 

The Welsh have an unconquerable aversion to parochial relief, they 
consider it quite a degradation to be upon the parish as long as they 
are able to work. A labourer in Wales, with ten or a dozen children, 
would never think of such a thing, provided he were sound in wind 
and limb, and able to obtain employment; but in England (I am now 
alluding to Hampshire especially) the case is very different; and I have 
been greatly surprised to find several families, where father and mother 
were both in full work, receiving parish allowance. 

I greatly admire the spirit of independence evinced by the Welsh 
peasantry on this point, and wonder that I have never seen it com- 
mented upon by English travellers. But leaving the Wales of the 
present day in Borrow’s hands, I will go on with my sketches drawn 
fromm the Wales of the past. 

Castell Dolforwyn, or the Castle of the Virgin’s Meadow, the remains 
of an ancient fortress on the north-west bank of the Severn, afew miles 
distant from Newtown, has a most romantic history attached to it. 
Abren, granddaughter to Brutus, first King of Britain, and also grand- 
daughter to the King of Germany (her mother having been taken 
captive by Locrine, Brutus’s son, in his war against the Huns) was, 
together with her mother Essyllt, cast into the river by Gwendolan, 
whom Locrine, greatly against his inclination, was forced to marry. 
Gwendolan’s father Corineus, had come over with Brutus from ‘Troy, 
and was possessed of considerable power in the country, Locrine 
was fearful of offending him by refusing to perform his promise 
of marrying Gwendolan, so he concealed Essyllt in a cavern 
in the mountains, and having given out a report of her return 
to her own country, he espoused Corineuss haughty daughter. 
Corineus died soon after his child’s marriage, and Locrine immediately 
divorced Gwendolan, acknowledging his previous marriage with Essyllt, 
and causing her to be proclaimed his Queen. But on his death, Gwen- 
dolan assumed the government, and, in revenge, caused her unfortunate 
rival, together with her only child, Abren, to be thrown into the river, 
hence old writers declare the stream was called by her name, and after- 
wards became altered to Sabrina, and from that to Seyern. 


Sabrina is her name, & virgin pure, 
j Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute, 
The guiltless damsel flying the mad pursuit, 
Of her enraged step-dame, Gwendolan, 
Commended her fal Innocence to the flood, 
That stayed her flight with his cross-flowin course : 
The water nymphs, that in the bottom played, 25 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took h ir iit f 
Bearing her straight to aged Neresse’s hall f 
Who, pitcous of her woes, rear'd her nati haad 
And gave her to his H er sank head, 
5 is daughters t 1 < 
In nectar’d | ghters to embathe 
a leaves strev ‘d ith , ‘ 
And through the | V'd with asphodel; 
Dropt in Amb 1e porch and inlet of each sense, 
And unde ‘mbrosial oils, till she reviv'd 
Mad nderwent a quick immortal change— 
ade goddess of the river. 


This 1s the account given of the death of Abren, in a very old work, 
entitled ‘ Brut y Bren Winoedd.” Theevent took place some 1000 years 
before the birth of Christ, and has formed the theme of many a Welsh 
tale in both prose and verse. [am much astonished to. tind that the 


wuthor of * Wild Wales” has introduced so few of the old traditions inte 
his work 3 but, as | before said, it is not fair to judge of the book from 
one volume. Well might the customs and legends of old Wales be 


combined with a graphic description of Wales and Welshmen as they 
howare; andaclever author might make an admirable work, instructive 
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as well as amusing, “with such materials. I am sufficiently up in 
Welsh history, and have had enough experience—gained during a 
residence of many years in Wales—to be convinced of this fact, though 
J lack the power as a writer to perform it. 


Bath, December 10. Hrten WATNEY. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR THE YOUNG. 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled 
WPOW SWEETLY the pure young voices of the little chorister 
H boys rang out those words from that grand hymn of love, 
mercy, and tenderness. ; ; 

An old man, standing alone in a curtained pew, leaning with 
trembling hands on a massive gold-headed cane, listened to the 
glorious tones with the gratified smile of a gratified musical taste. 

“Peace on earth and merey mild,” warbled the little tenor—a 
heavenly-eyed boy, with a pure brow and mouth. 

“Peace on carth and mercy mild,” sang out the full rich bass, 
and then the words were taken up by the whole choir, ané the old 
man standing alone in the pew gently patted his hands together, and 
murmured: ‘! well done, very well done indeed.” 

The service went on, was finished, and the sermon came. 

it was the same subject again--God’s great mercy, and tender 
pity, and mighty forgiveness; mercy, pity, forgiveness, for the 
erring——for the fallen. 

The old man, sitting alone in his pew, attending devoutly to the 
homily, nodded assent occasionally——as if he thought, “really now, 
God deserves great credit for His magnaminity; very good of Him, 
pon my soul.’’ 

The old pew-opener happened to be close to the door as the rich 
Mr. Arbuthnot passed out. 

“Bless you for a pious gentleman,” she murmured, as his cus- 
tomary Christmas-box—a golden one—was slipped into her hand, 
and her cringing courtesy was a genuine one, and her benediction 
meant something, which is satisfactory, for they seldom do—it meant, 
“bless you with long life and a constant power of coming to this 
cathedral, and sight to behold me at the door waiting for my annual 
blessing.” 

His carriage and his powdered footman waited for him at the door, 
and one or two disinterested friends stayed to see him off, and 
played the part of lackeys, and wished him a “ Merry Christmas 
und a happy new year, and many of them,” and then turned away 
saying to each other, “ what a wonderful man he was,” and “ what 
a comfort it was to his friends that at his great age he should retain 
his faculties so entirely,” and saying to themselves, “I hope I shall 
get something for knuckling under and singing the praises of this 
miserly old dotard,” 

And then he went home to spend his “merry Christmas "— 
alone. , 

He sat down to his sumptuous dinner that night, in his gloomy 
grand dining-room, and he could not eat; for the words and the 
tones of the little chorister boys were ringing in his ears so 
distinctly — 

Peace on earth and merey mild. 
Ah! he knew no peace; he felt no mercy. For the first time, this 
conviction rushed upon him; for the first time tears glistened in his 
eyes—but catching the wondering eyes of a “pampered menial” 
fixed upon him, he recovered himself, and was iron-bound once 
more, 

But when the nearly untasted dinner had been waived off— 
when the sparkling wines and the foreign fruits, and ruby Bohemian 
dessert-service had been placed on the table, then he unclasped him- 
self again, and thought of the old time—of the time when he 
had been wronged and disappointed; of the time when he had 
vowed to resent the offence to the last hour of his life ; of the 
time when the offender passed out from his sight “ for ever "— 

Peace on earth and merey mild— 


And thinking of all this; of his own wrongs; of the God-like 
message which had been that day sung to sinning thousands—the 
old man bowed his head down upon his clasped hands and wept like 
a little child. 

What years those tears washed into bright vivid colours in his 
memory again ; how plainly they allowed him to read the past—that 
past, when his Christmas days were not lonely and desolate ; that 
past, when the expressed hope that it might be “ merry” was not a 
bitter mockery ; that past, when a sweet voice and a loving smile 
had ever made the wish secure. 

She rose before him now as he continued to weep—the baby 
daughter, whose smiles and caresses first won him from gloomy 
thoughts of his lost wife; the laughing, merry, fearless child, who 
would do and dare everything, and who was withal so gentle and 
loving tohim; the beautiful young girl—star of his home, light of 
his eyes, idol of his heart—who had possessed the power, and en- 
joyed it too, of winning him at any time from thoughts of business 
and advancement, in order to behold her reigning in some brilliant 
scene—its worshipped, happy queen. 

He thought of how he had planned such a glorious fate for her ; 
she was to have been the wife of one of his own order—the wife 
of one of London’s merchant princes. 

And then he thought of how his star had fallen. 

She had marred the plan he had made; she had refused (oh 
vile infatuation!) the hand of the merchant prince; she had dis- 
eraced herself—forfeited all claim to the care, consideration, kindness 
of every human being (so said all her former friends)—by marrying 
an artist. 

They were right, of course—her father was right to curse her 
and cast her forth; to turn this hothouse plant out into the frost 
and snow, and chilly blasts of life, they were all right; forthe man 
she had married was unworthy. True, he was true, faithful, honest, 
and noble; true, he had the spirit of a gentleman, and the education 
and virtues and qualities of the best of that much maligned race, but 
he was onlyan artist, and therefore of course unworthy; therefore the 
daughter of the rich Mr Arbuthnot was to be considered dead to 
her father, and oh, kind and Joyal world! to her father’s friends. 

And now she had been gone from him for years, and never till 
this day had he thought of her with aught but bitterness in his 
heart; her little letters had been thrown into the fire unread—letters 
in the pretty, graceful handwriting that had once been so dear to 
him. 

Where was she now, on this bitter Christmas night. Gazing into 
the fire through the tears that shimmered in his eyes, he saw her, 
half child, half woman, sitting at his knees, as she used to many 
Christmases ago, singing carols and hymns, and he almost heard 
the words again that had so arrested his attention that morning, 
when they fell upon his ears in the clear sweet tones of the little 
chorister—the one that had the heayenly eyes and the pure brow— 
the one with the tenor voice, the voice like an angel’s. 

In bitter anguish at last he murmured to himself: “T have lost 
the clue, I can never see her more—my daughter, oh my 
daughter !” 

And so, weeping for the past, hopeless for the future, the rich 
Mr Arbuthnot passed away the evening of that “ merry Christmas.” 

The yearning had come upon him now; all through that long 
winter’s night he lamented with an aching, humbled heart, his 
former stern resolye. Oh for one glance of the pleading eyes he 
had turned from in fierce anger long ago, when the young bride had 
prayed him to relent and forgive! oh for one tone of the once-loved 
well-remembered voice! oh for the power—gone for eyer—of 
blessing; of secing his child; of restoring her to her place in his 
heart and home. 

Mis wealth wonld not help him now 3 for she had been silent ; 
the disregarded appeals had ceased now for many years ; his money 
would not bring back his daughter, his money would not bring him 
what he wanted—the love of a human heart. 

Morning dawned, and sadly and thoughtfully he made his way to 
the cathedral, and heard again the sweet voice of the little chorister 
boy, and again had the inmost fibres of his heart stirred by those 


tones and words; and, looking into the choir where the boy stood, 
a sudden resolve darted through his mind—to charge himself 


with that boy’s care and maintenance—his education and future ; to 


make for himself an interest in the world again, and to win the love 


of the being who had had the power of bringing back human feeling 
to his hardened, sad heart. 

The service was over, and the little chorister doffed the white 
surplice of professional life, and tied the woollen comforter of every 
day existence round his throat, and put his small white hands into 
a pair of coarse woollen gloves, of the kind which preclude all possi- 
sibility of grasping anything securely, from a peculiarity of forma- 
tion; and then, thinking how much nicer it would be to stay and 
slide in the street, than to go home as he was obliged to, set out 
at a brisk ran from the side door at which the choir made their 
exit. He had not run many steps, when he was stopped by a 
powdered footman, and his young heart almost ceased to beat when 
he found himself hoisted into a carriage and téte-a-tete with the rich, 
and, in his case, the dreaded Mr Arbuthnot. 

He answered his would-be benefactor simply and quictly, though 
evading his question as to what was his name; he told the old 
gentleman whose heart he had won by his singing, how his pay as 
a chorister boy was all his family had to depend on just now; how 
his father was very poor, but “a gentleman,” he proudly added; and 
how his dear mother was ill and had been ill for many a long weary 
month. 

And then Mr Arbuthnot offered to drive him home. 

‘Stop for a minute at the door sir,” the little boy said when they 
at last gained the door of the humble dwelling where he lived; and 
something in the eye, the voice, the manner of the child, made the 
old man clasp his hands and say, “My daughter, my daughter— 
good God! such might have been my daughter’s child.” 

The curtains were drawn in the room into which the little boy 
at last led him, and on a couch, with her back to tho light, lay a 
lady—young and beautiful, but fading and suffering. She could not 
rise to meet him, but a faint cry broke from her lips, and her thin 
white hands were pressed convulsiyely together, as, halting suddenly, 
the old man tremulously asked the boy whose hand he held— 

‘Your name—tell me at once your name.” 

And, as he, no longer hesitating to avow it, answered proudly 
“Arbuthnot Halpen,” the rich Mr. Arbuthnot—the conscience- 
stricken father—fell on his kness by the side of that lady on the 
couch, in whose altered beauty he recognised his own banished 
daughter. 

The next Christmas-day, a happy, glowing mother’s face looked 
up from his side, as again leaning on his gold-headed cane, he 
listened to the melodious voice which was proclaiming in a clear 
strong tenor, that there was— 


Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled. 


— 


Piao EAMES. 


RIDING: FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
New SERIES.—Cuaprer V. 


T APPEARS to me that a horse who is possessed of a sweet 
temper and a free spirit, but who nevertheless pertinaciously 
refuses to take a little leap or turn into a road his rider desires to 
follow until he has been first severely licked, and then repeatedly and 
severely spurred, is anenigma. Being such, he is an exceptional 
case. 

It does not at all follow that because one person fails to conquer 
an insubordinate horse without the use of the spur, that therefore the 
use of the spur is essential. The fault may just possibly rest with 
the rider primarily ; it must when a good-tempered spirited horse 
turns suddenly disgustingly obstinate in a cowardly way, that sub- 
mits to being brought round into abject submission through 
the application of the spur. When a man gets his wife or 
a lady friend to show off his pet hunter to a group of admiring 
friends in preference to doing it himself, or making the groom, 
he does not send her over the bank and ditch, and across 
the ha-ha, for the mere sake of exhibiting her equestrianship, but 
because he knows that she will take him over with more palpable 
ease. She wears no spur (at any rate, the one to whom J allude, 
and who has done this thing repeatedly, wore no spur), therefore 
she will not be tempted to do what to a man is almost irresistible— 
give him the inciting thrust the moment the effort is to be made. 
Half the women who ride have no hands; and the majority of the 
other half have unsteady ones. To make up for these trifling de- 
ficiencies, therefore, they pin themselves to the saddle with the third 
crutch, and with the delightful consciousness in their minds that, 
“come weal, come woe,” they can’t very well be shaken off, they 
prick their horses up to the performance of things which their own 
lack of skill have given their horses a distaste for. 

To affirm that some horses cannot be ridden without the spur is 
surely a bold thing in statements. When a horse has been once 
broken for the saddle, those exist who could ride him without it, if 
he has only the good luck to meet with them. Equally restive 
horses are put between the shafts; and, however restive they may 
be, we do not drive with a goad. Far Jess power and skill can 
be brought to bear upon the horse behind which you are seated, 
in cither an absurd linen-basket or a high dashboarded miniature 
mail phacton, than upon the one on whose back you are placed. 
The same tact and skill—the same quick eye, and light nervous 
hand, which enables a lady to drive a pair of thoroughbreds rapidly 
through chaos in the ‘ Row,” or confusion in the streets—if brought 
to bear on her riding-horse, would nullify the use of the spur. 

It has been asked that 4 reason for not using it should be given. 
I answer the request with a question. Why should it be used when 
there is no occasion for it? And there never will be occasion for it 
if you ride a good horse well. 

A thick-coated quadruped, of a lethargic temperament, and bad, 
shifty, sulky temper may require all sorts of things to urge him 
into motion; ride him by all means with whatever may occur to you 
as most likely to effect your purpose. I confess that when I first 
commenced deprecating the use of the spur I did not think about 
thick- coated sluggish horses. 

Doubtless there exists (in the minds of the wearers) some good, 
cogent, and powerful reason in favour of the spur being worn also 
on the right heel. Is the horse to be occasionally touched up on his 
shoulder, perhaps ? or pricked on his neck? for these are the only 
two portions of the animal which can pe got at. Or are English 
ladies coming back to the original, aitd riding as they do in Albania, 
for instance, “with the balance Properly adjusted after the fashion 
of men,” as an equestrian authority from Scutari informs me they 
do there. Surely few ladies are so j}l-fayoured by Nature as to 
dread presenting a resemblance to the robust but generally un- 
pleasant-looking butcher-boy, unless she wears the distinguishing 
mark of the second spur, Humility is always a pleasing thing to 
behold, but this is humility carried to great lengths—to which, on 
the other hand, the habits of those who display these little well- 
tempered steel pets cannot be, 

A very long habit as an exceedingly ugly thing. I remember, 
about fifteen years ago, thinking that several yards of lady on horse- 
back spoilt the look of the whole thing. They were worn very long 
and very narrow then, and were, Consequently, very much in the 
way of horses addicted to picking their feet up well. The horse who 
pranced in those days surely got his hind feat entangled, 

T said the other day that furze bushes were good things over which 
to take amateur leaps. ‘They are so, not alone on account of their 
being safe and harmless in themselves, but because the common on 
which they grow has usually the breezy air of the “open” about it 
in full perfection. The rider’s mettle as well as her steeds, is got up 
by the wind rushing past. Of course, a lady does not throw up hor 


head and snort like her horse; but she experiences to the full thé 
sensation which makes him. 

Your horse will on occasions of flights in the air being comtem- 
plated, be denuded of all superfluous leather, The martingale and 
the fringe over his nose, which some ladies insist upon at other times, 
will be taken off, and he will be free to do what he pleases with his 
head, comparatively speaking. 

Ponies are not usually too good acrobats, they go at their obstacles 
in too stolida way; not but what a thickset cob will hurl himself over 
whatever he undertakes; he will do it, but not well. He must not 
be allowed to get too fast in the spaces between his leaps,. especially 
if they come near together. Racing speed over hunting-ground is 
not favourably regarded in England. Never ride single-handed 
cross country, for though of necessity the curb must be slack, you 
must be ina position to tighten it immediately with greater strength 
than one hand could put forth. You must bend with the bend of 
the horse—leaning forward when he rises, and far back as he lights, 
and it will be well not to have the hands too low. 


(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS OM PASTIMES, 


LADIES’ SPURS. 

MapaAm,—I am amused at the perplexity into which your corre- 
spondent “ Culex ” has fallen with respect to the use of the spur worl 
by ladies on their right heel. It is simply intended to be ornamental. 

In the country a lady often pays calls on horseback; the call leads 
toa walk round the garden, or a visit to the greenhouse. ‘lo walk 
comfortably the habit must be held up, and the ‘little Wellington 
boots” so justly admired by your fair readers look still prettier when 
decorated with a pair of tiny gilt spurs. 

The right spur should have a dress rowel—that is, one without sharp 
points. 

As the subject of ladies’ riding equipment is under discussion, I ven- 
ture to give my idea of what it ought to be: A habit of ladies’ cloth, of 
a dark colour, with a narrow basque terminating in two moderately- 
narrow tails; a red flannel shirt worn over a riding belt, under-drawers 
(loose) of chamois leather, reaching nearly to the knee. 

For summer wear, trousers of the same material as the habit, strapped 
under Wellington boots of patent leather, with morocco tops and gilt 
box spurs clasping the heel. The habit should be slightly opened at the 
throat, showing a plain habit shirt, with plain narrow collar; also white 
cuffs and short dog-skin gloves. 

lor winter wear, I recommend pantaloons of Bedford cord of an y 
colour: they should be worn inside Hessian or Napoleon boots of 
enamelled leather, which are easily cleaned with a sponge, and with a 
little varnish now and then, will last for years. Light gilt hunting 
spurs look best with these, and are fitted for dirty weather; but if no 
cavalier be at hand to buckle the lady’s spurs for her, the other kind 
can be worn. The habit should be buttoned close, and gauntlets worn, 
no white appearing except the narrow collar, which should be fastened 
with a bow of dark ribbon. The fashion of the hat should be that which 
most becomes the face of the fair wearer. 

With spurs a whip is seldom needed, but, if one is carried, it should 
be perfectly stiff, and should be held across the reins. The habit should 
hang from 12 to 1d inches below the stirrup. ‘The left boot and spur 
are of course visible now and then, while the right is hidden by the 
habit. 

If your correspondent R. P. C—y will send her name and address to 
W.S., care of Mr. Akehurst, saddler, St. James’s-strect, Brighton, [ 
will with pleasure send her a pattern of lady’s spurs of a prettier and 
more convenient shape than any perhaps she has yet. seen. 

Trusting the above remarks may interest some of your fair readers, 
I remain, Madam, your obedient servant, AMAZON'S HUSBAND. 

P.S.—If I can give any further information on the art of “ Horse- 
womanship,” J shall be most happy to do so, 


Mapam,—I am sure both you, and the generality of your readers, must 
be well nigh tired of the above heading. I have been long watching the 
discussion with interest, and, while ladies only took part in the con- 
troversy, I was determined not to allude to the subject; but in your 
last impression a gentleman has come into the field as an advocate for 
a “ vigorous application ” of cold steel. I therefore, with your permis- 
sion, beg leave to say a few words on the subject. In the first place, 
allow me to say that my sentiments on the subject perfectly coincide 
with those of the able author of ‘ Riding for Ladies and Children Ai 
and, although I ain not myself a horse, 1 think I can form a pretty 
accurate idea of the pain caused by a “ vigorous application of the 
spur” from my experience of once or twice having a pin accidentally 
stuck into my flesh. I do not fora moment mean to say that spurs 
“ on experienced heels ” are not occasionally very useful on a slugeish 
or tired horse in the hunting field, but at the same time I cannot recon- 
cile myself to the idea of ladies using spurs af al/, simply because | 
firmly believe that very few ladies are able to use the spur judiciously 
—that is to say, exactly at the proper moment they are rec yuired, and that 
by the horse jumping, Xc., the spur often comesin contact with the poor 
beast’s sides, without any intention on the lady’s part; of course, with 
first-rate riders this would not occur; but, in reality, proficients in the 
art of riding are far less numerous than some of your correspondents 
seem to imagine, and I don’t think Iam wrong in saying that /w/ly 
ninety-five per cent. of our riding ladies ought not to be trusted with a 
spur. 

“« Amazon’s Husband” says, ‘‘No doubt instances of its abuse may 
oceur, especially by professionals who are anxious to show off.” What 
he can possibly mean by the word professionals, when applied to ladics, 
Tam quite at a loss to define; but still, judging from “ professionals ” 
of the sterner sex, I am inclined to think they would be the last people 
in existence to be ‘anxious to show off.” 

His theory of a “vigorous application” of the spur as a cure for 
plunging is also quite new to me, and quite at variance to what | 
gleaned as a pupil of Mr. Rarey; and really cannot get myself to place 
implicit reliance on its efficacy. I have frequently seen an injudicious 
use of spurs make horses plunge, but never yet seen it stop one. 

As to spurs being “ ornamental,” I have only to say opinions differ ; 
but for the life of me TI cannot see how the ornaments are to be seen, 
unless a person has a wonderful penetrating vision, seeing that ladies’ 
feet are generally covered with a cloth skirt. Wis recommendation of 
a “large sharp rowel” is just what one may be led to expect, and in 
perfect keeping with the other portion of the letter. I have heard so 
much lately of the spur, that I am in weekly expectation of seeing 
some fair correspondent suggest the brilliant idea of haying & carving- 
knife sticking out of the heel. Certain it is, L have been wonderfully 
enlightened during the last few weeks as to the advantage of spurs. I 
have had a little experience in the hunting-field, and have won more 
than one steeple-chase, but, in my ignorance of the great advantage 
to be derived from “large sharp rowels,” I have always been actually 
foolish enough to have a considerable portion of the sharp points ” 
of my rowels filed off, and never remember (save once, and that was mn 
anaccident) making theslichtest mark on the sides of my horse; although, 
I regret to say, that on one or two occasions I have seen the sides of 
my opponent's horse literally red with blood. 

I cannot conchide this letter without saying that Tam probably one 
of the few that are precisely of the same “ opinion” as that jolly, 
plain-spoken old gentleman, “Mi. Surly Hardbake, and “like a woman 
just where she shows the woman at last; and 1 suppose that is the 
reason I cannot reconcile myself to the idea of ladies wearing spurs. 
And, I verily believe, had the lady of whom “ Amazon's Tlusband 
writes been my wife, sister, or friend, I should infinitely rather a her 
scream, lose all presence of mind, and even fal/, than see her “ fight 
and conquer” the most vicious of plunging horses. It is rather a 
peculiar notion, is it not? Still, it is my “opinion, and one so grafted 
in me that I am not at all likely to change in a hurry. aa 

Ly the bye, as spurs are such very ie ip tseese it is a great 
pity the celebrated Dick Christian was so blind to his own interest as 
to ignore their utility. Dr F acre. 


A Goop Tare ANv A Bap Deatit—Some peope live like the 
eleven apostles, and die like the twelfth.—vchter. 

Tue NarionAn Livenosr Lxsrircrron.—The late Mrs. Ann Cutto, 
of the Old Kent Road, has left this excellent Institution a legacy 
of 1,000/. free of duty, At the present period when the demands on 
the Society are so heavy that it has just been compelled to sell out 
5001. from its small funded capital, this legacy will greatly strengthen 
the hands of the Committee to carry out the national and philanthropic 
objects of the Lifeboat Institution. 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


[DecespEr 20, 1862. 
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ORES S. 


CHAPTERS ON JEWELS. 
BY LADY SCOTT. 


(A 


CuarTer III.—Tue Rupy. 

NES IN RANK to the diamond—next in worth, and supposed 
af to be next in beauty, although that is a matter of taste—we 
must class the ruby. A ruby, pure in its clear carmine, is far more 
rare, and not less valuable than its colourless rival; but such rubies 
as these are very scarce. When the carmine has a bluish tinge It 
at once pronounces the stone second or third class; the first-class 
ruby is blood-red, and to procure such a stone deep in colour, 
weighing more than 34 carats, and without a flaw, is more difficult 
than if we were required to find a perfect diamond of the same 
size. 

Rubies come principally from the Capelan mountains of Pegu in 
the East Indies, and the finest in the world is in the possession of 
the King of Pegu; but the largest in Europe belonged to the 
Emperor Rodolphe II.; this is said to have been the size of a hen’s 
egg ! 

The second class ruby, called the spinel, is found in Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Brazil. The stones are generally discovered in the 
sands of rivers of a red colour, and sometimes adhering to red 
rocks. From Brazil, too, comes the ruby called “ balass” (of which 
more hereafter), and some of these are also brought from the East 
Indies; but until late years the princes of India have most jealously 
guarded their rubies, strictly prohibiting those of a large size from 
passing out of their dominions. Now, however, since a commerce 
has been opened with India, precious stones have appeared amongst 
us in great profusion; and though our belles of the present day 
may not be quite able to vie with that famous lady, Lollio Paulina, 
the wife of Caligula, mentioned by Pliny the elder, who wore on her 
own fair person, at one time, jewels to the amount of 336,000/.,, still 
a young lady, dowered in diamonds, might easily walk out of Harry 
Emanuels’ shop now-a-days even, with her whole fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds or so in her mutf! a convincing proof that no kind 
of property, to an inestimable amount, can be carried in so small a 
compass as jewels. 

I remarked in my former chapters of how many a romance was 
the diamond the subject; but in point of historical reminiscences 
the ruby throws the diamond into the shade. We may, in fact, call 
it a regal stone, for it has held a conspicuous place in the history of 
many a sovereign. The ruby of Rodolphe he inherited from his 
sister, the widow of the King of France ; Queen Elizabeth had a 
ruby “like a racket ball,” which Sir James Melville, in his 
“Historic Memoirs,” mentions as having been shown him by her 
Majesty; and the ring with which our sovereigns are invested at 
the coronation is a ruby—a large table ruby—with the cross of St. 
George engraven thereon. 

There is a marvellous story told of this ring in the “Goldene 
Legende,” which may equally interest those who have, or have not 
seen it amongst the Regalia in the Tower. To the latter, it will 
perhaps make the jewel appear in a doubly interesting light when 
they go and gaze at it amongst the crown jewels. 

The story says, “there was once a fair old man who went begging 
of St. Edward the Confessor, who, having nothing else to give him, 
gave him the ring. Some time afterwards two pilgrims lost their 
way in the Holy Land, and encountered this same fair and ancient 
man, who enquired whence they came. They replied that they 
were two pilgrims of England, who had not only lost their way but 
their party also. Whereupon he comforted them and brought them 
into a fair city, where they remained all night, and in the morning 
this fair old man went with them and put them into the right way 
again. In taking leave of them he must have surprised them 
greatly, for he said to them, ‘I am Johan the Evangelyst, and say ye 
unto St. Edward your king that I greet him well by the token that 
he gave to me, this ring, with his own hand, which ring ye shall 
deliver to him again ;” and then this old man ‘departed from them 
suddenly,” meaning, no doubt, that he disappeared miraculously. 
The legend concludes by saying that the command was faithfully 
obeyed, and that the ring was, in after times, carefully preserved at 
the shrine of the Confessor in Westminster Abbey. 

However that may be, it is this very ring, ‘‘ The wedding-ring of 
England,” which wedded our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria to her 
kingdom, a custom, the antiquity of which is so great that it dates 
back to the early days of Scripture, where we read that almost 
every king, or prince, or great person whatever, had his “ ring.” 

Before I go on to the next rubies, I think I must just mention 
two curious properties possessed by this beautiful stone; one is, 
that the real, or oriental ruby, does not lose its colour even when 
submitted to the greatest fire ; and the other, that it becomes elec- 
tric by friction. A ruby, when rubbed for a few moments on any 
woollen substance, will pick up small particles in exactly the same 
manner as amber. 

Now let us pass on to other famous rubies—“ historical rubies,” 
let me call them—and first amongst these I rank those called “ The 
Three Brethren,” once the property of Charles the Bold, the great 
Duke of Burgundy, who, as I have before mentioned, was killed at 
the battle of Nanci. Of these magnificent stones, as well as of two 
others nearly as famous, all traces are now lost; and whether the 
precious trio are now scattered, ‘severed far and wide” in the 
courts of foreign princes, or whether they lie deep buried in the 
earth of that disastrous battle-field, where many other famous 
jewels belonging to Charles were lost, who shall say ? 

There is a curious letter in the British Museum, addressed by 
James I. to his son, in which the following passage occurs :—‘‘ IT send 
you for your wearing the Three Brethern ;” and Madame de Barrera, 
in her interesting book on gems and jewels, says :—“ The similarity 
of name would seem to identify these as the rubies of the Duke of 
Burgundy.” But after carefully examining other authorities, I am 
inclined to think that the presents made by the monarch to his son 
were pearls, not rubies ; and I gather this fact from an entry in the 
curious inventory of the Regalia, as it existed in the time of James I. 
(vide “ Bayley’s Tower of London.”) 

“Tt'm. three greate pearles, fix’d with a fayre greate 
ple pendaunte, called the Brethren.” 

Lastly, let us approach, with deep interest and admiration, that 
far-famed stone, the Great Balass Ruby, now occupying a proud and 
conspicuous place in front of the Crown of England; and celebrated 
as much for its historical reminiscences as for its rare beauty. 

In the first instance, it was brought to England by Edward the 
Black Prince, Don Pedro, King of Castile, having presented it to him 
after the battle of Najera, in grateful token of Edward's assistance 
in his cause. 

Subsequently, from the helmet of Henry V., the blood-red eye of 
the ruby looked down upon the field of Agincourt, and watched the 
fortunes of that short, but brilliant day. After this period, we do 
not find the gem mentioned as associated with any more battles, 
though we may reasonably infer that it experienced vicissitudes, 
like many other great characters, since we know that Henry VI. 
repeatedly pawned both the royal jewels and the royal plate 
(Richard I. pawned the Crown itself !), still, after Agincourt, the 
creat Balass Kuby seems, if we may use the expression, to have gone 
into comparative retirement, until mention is again made of it in the 
time of James I. in thesame inventory which tells of the ‘three greate 

yearles.” 

The item says, “ In the crown imperyalle of golde is a very great 
ballace, perced;” no doubt the voiceless witness of the battle of 
Agincourt. 

Before we look upon its story as fairly ended, before in fact it is 
laid upon the regal shelf, I must record a circumstance in the life 
of Peter the Great, which induces me to think that this singular 
ruby, this “ ballace perced,’ so marked and so magnificent, must 
have taken a trip abroad between the reigns of James I. and 
William LL., in which latter reign we find the Czar studying ship- 


building in England. On leaving our shores Peter presented the 
king with a very large ruby—“a rough ruby, bored through”—and 
surely this must be our friend again? but if so how did it get 
abroad ? 

I may be wrong, but I think I have found a clue to the little 
mystery. In the troublous times of Charles I. his queen went to 
Holland on pretext of the marriage of her daughter, but in reality 
to raise money to procure arms and ammunition for her husband, 
for which purpose she took with her, and pawned, the crown jewels 
of England. 

How do we know but that the “ ballace, perced,” was amongst 
those she took? And as we also read that before coming to England, 
Peter the Czar entered his name in the list of carpenters of the East 
India Company at Amsterdam, may we not infer that by some 
chance, our peerless gem fell into his hands, and so returned to 
England ? 

At all events, whatever may have been its adventures during four 
eventful centuries, we have it now, our own again, and those who 
wish to gaze on a jewel so fraught with interesting associations, have 
only to go to the Tower, where, in front of the crown, in the centre of 
the Maltese cross of diamonds, they will see, pierced through (but the 
piercing filled up by a smaller stone of the same kind), the great 
Balass Ruby. 

Since writing my Chapters on Diamonds, I have been favoured, 
thanks to Mr. Buckland’s remarks, with a sight of Mr. Tennant’s 
collection, many of which are most beautiful and curious, especially 
the coloured ones. Those “in the rough” possess evel more 
interest to the lovers of gems than their polished companions, and 
may well he said to be difficult to distinguish from pebbles. It is, 
I believe, well known that this rough outer coating can only be 
removed by a diamond. 


LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


Vy INTER, as yet, is dealing kindly with us; for the present 

there is but little necessity for the very warm coverings 
with which many ladies provided themselves in the early part of 
November, when the weather was much more severe than it 1s now. 
But the heavy rains, the frosts, and subsequent thaws, have caused 
the streets to be terribly muddy, and disagreeable for foot-passen- 
gers. This, together with the fact that every dress is now made to 
trail along the ground, has resulted in the fashion which is adopted 
in the present day almost without exception. No lady thinks of 
starting on a walking expedition without first fastening up her dress, 
by some contrivance or other. The most convenient devices which 


we know of, for achieving this, are the small rings which are sewn | 


inside the dress at each breadth; cords are run through these rings 
and brought out at each side of the waist; and by being drawn up, 
and tied in front, easily raise the dress, and cause it to hang at the 
bottom in graceful festoons. Parisians as well as Londoners have 
recourse to this simple contrivance. In the morning they are to be 
seen, walking along their muddy streets, with their rep or cashmere 
dresses looped up over coloured petticoats. 

Striped petticoats are the most fashionable ones in Paris; black 
and white, red and white, or violet and black, with the stripes 
running downwards instead of across, and with a narrow band of 
self-coloured cloth or silk, stitched in white silk in an arabesque 
or classical design just above the hem. This is worn over 
a ¢age, which has a starched white flounce round the bottom of it. 
These cages are more patronized by the Parisians than any other 
kind of crinoline or steel petticoat. Coloured stockings now in- 
variably accompany the coloured petticoat ; they should correspond 
with it exactly both in colour and style. Violet is a favourite colour 
both for petticoats and stockings, especially since it can be now 
manufactured fast, and warranted “ to stand any amount of washing,” 
Dark blue cloth paletéts are very general for morning wear in Paris; 
violet cloth and plush mantles are also to be seen; but dark blue 
is certainly the favourite. Steel, or gilt buttons, are always used for 
fastening and ornamenting these paletéts. This is, of course, strictly a 
morning toilette for a ceremonious call at four o’clock, or for a drive 
in the Bois de Boulogne—the dress is entirely different. The 
fair Parisians have this winter, for the first time, adopted the Russian 
and German ladies’ custom when paying 4 formal visit—they 
leave their heavy coverings in the anteroom, and enter with 
their Indian cashmere shawl, or velvet mantle trimmed with lace, 
as the case may be. We will describe a toilette which would be 
worn by a Parisian lady when paying a formal call. A brown taffetas 
or moire dress (the Russia leather brown, which is more fashion- 
able than any other). The skirt would be gored, and measure at 
least six yards round the bottom, and be made with a train. Under 
it would be worn a white petticoat, with a very narrow highly- 
starched flounce round the bottom ; this would be the only part of 
the petticoat starched, as all skirts should taper gradually as they 
ascend to the waist. Above the flounce there is an inser- 
tion of satin-stitch embroidery about six or eight inches in 
width. What was called open or English broderie is now quite 
exploded. The skirt of the dress would be trimmed with two 
rows of fringe of the exact colour as the dress, and between 
the rows a wide band of black Maltese lace ‘over a violet 
ribbon of the same width. The bodice high, with a simulated veste ; 
that is to say a narrower band of Maltese lace over violet ribbon, is 
arranged in the form of a veste. The buttons on the bodice would 
be violet covered over with black lace ; the sleeves very narrow, and 
round the bottom turned up with revers of violet covered like- 
wise with black Maltese lace. Either a white crépe or violet 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with violet and white feathers; these would 
be placed not quite at the top, but rather to one side; in the inside 
violet velvet flowers ; a black lace half-handkerchief falling over the 
crown on the outside. The covering would be a short velvet Polonaise 
of the exact colour as the dress, trimmed round with a narrow band of 
the marten fur, the collar likewise with a narrow band round it; but 
neither pelerine nor fur collar would be worn. The boots to 
accompany such a toilette must be violet velvet ones with a ruche of 
black lace round the tops; but neither coloured stockings nor coloured 
petticoats would be admissible with such a toilette. ;A more ordinary 
dress for a more ordinary occasion, would be a dark blue taffetas 
with black, white, and blue spots scattered over it. The skirt plain 
with the exception of a row of large gimp buttons, and a narrow 
plaiting of the same material as the dress up each side. A blue 
cloth palet6t to match, buttoned with black cloth buttons, and 
trimmed with narrow bands of black Astrakan fur. A drawn bonnet 
composed of black plush and blue satin, a hérisson of black lace and 
white blonde at the top, and inside a bunch of light grasses, which 
have the appearance of seaweed, this is mixed with black lace. 
The bonnet bound with plush, and with a plush curtain; the blue 
satin which forms the front to be drawn. Black kid boots, with 
blue heels; a black and white striped petticoat, with stockings to 
correspond. Notwithstanding that several new shades and tints 
have been introduced among light-coloured velvets, that material 
will not be so fashionable for evening wear as the moiré antique ; 


- not plain moiré antique, but those with either Pompadour flounces, 


or spotted with satin. These will be trimmed either with handsome 
gimp, or Maltese lace, laid flat; not fulled on, for flounces or narrow 
plaitings upon moirés are no longer distingué. ‘The bodice, if high, 
will be made with a simulated veste, for the real veste and 
muslin chemisette are only worn for demi-toilette. The beautiful 
new shade of violet is very popular for taffetas and cashmere 
dressses. It is called here the Humboldt violet, and has a blue 
shade upon it. Many dresses in both materials have been 
made with three broad black velvet bands, ruched with black 
lace, round the skirt. The bands do not run straight round, 
but are carried up in a point at each breadth, the points of the top 
row reaching as high as the knee. This trimming is in much better 
taste than piping each breadth with white taffetas—® fashion dis- 
tracting to the eye, which had only its novelty to recommend it. 
Many new tarlatanes appeared last week, the white embroidered, or 
worked ones being particularly successful; the designs on many of 
them are excellent. Broad embroidered tarlatane sashes to corre- 


spond with the dress, are now sold with it, arid extremely pretty 
they are—fresh and light-looking, though not so strikingly effective, 
as the broad, bright-coloured taffetas sash. Coloured tarlatanes, 
such as bright rose with black velvet stars or crescents, stitched on 
with white silk, sea-green with white flowrets scattered over it, 
and the new gauze grenadine, with satin stripes, will be equally 
fashionable for ball dresses. Worked white muslins are said to be 
“coming in again,” but as yet there is nothing more than report on 
the subject. In London the leather trimming, or harness, as it is 
wittily called, meets our eyes everywhere, both on ladies dresses and 
in shop windows. _ Its success is extraordinary ; but.another style of 
trimming which 1s now introduced strikes us as more extraordinary 
still. It is leather too, but Instead of steel knobs or buttons, small 
diamonds or squares of ivory, with a gilt knob in the centre of each, 
are introduced. The brains which invent new trimmings do not 
hesitate in the selection of their materials. 5 


THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


ihe SEASON has commenced; the Court has returned from 
Compitgne ; and the looped-up skirts and rural toilettes are 
now exchanged for dresses with trains, which are More in keeping 
with Parisian salons. Costliness in dress is, if possible, still on the 
increase ; the most magnificent court mantles are now in preparation 
for the reception on the Ist of January, the one for the wife of 
Prince M will create a great sensation, If being made of velvet, 
embroidered with rubies and pearls. : 

Upon the day of the inauguration of the Prince Eugene Boule- 
vard the Empress appeared ina rich white silk dress; even for the 
daytime her Majesty is very partial to white; she wears It on every 
occasion in preference to any coloured dress, and in this we think she 
displays her good taste. If purple is the most appropriate colour for 
kings to wear, white is surely the most suitable for queens ; there is 
something charming in its simplicity. White can never become 
common ; it is too delicate and too expensive for that. 

; The marriage of M. le Maréchal Canrobert is announced. He is 
the youngest of \the Marshals of France. The lady is Miss Mac. 
donald, of the family of the Duke Tarente. Her beauty and ac- 
complishments are much spoken of, so she will form no exception to 
the rest of our Marshals’ wives, who are all celebrated for their 
personal attractions. The Duchess of Malakoff is a remarkably 
beautiful woman ; the graceful manners of the Duchess of Magenta 
are frequently spoken of; and Marshal Randon’s wife still retains 
the many attractions for which she has been so long conspicuous. 
Never at any former period has there been in France such a number 
of beautiful women among the higher circles as there are at the 
present moment; and we are soon to have an opportunity of secing 
them altogether, if, as is hoped, the King and Queen of Portugal 
carry out their intention of spending some time in Paris. We will 
see also, 80 report says, miracles of beauty and toilettes at the grand 
reception, which is to take place at the Castle of Ferrieres, where 
Baron Rothschild will have the honour of entertaining the Emperor. 
The fétes on that occasion will be magnificent. Preparations to the 
amount of a million and a half of franes are spoken of, but of 


this more hereafter. _The Empress has already visited the 
Italian Theatre, wishing, like all the world, to hear the 
celebrated Patti in her favourite part in ‘“Sonnambula.” The 


representation was a most brilliant one, as might be expected. Her 
Majesty wore a white dress, with ornaments on the bodice, and 
among her fair hair, composed of pearls and green foliage. On the 
same evening a beautiful woman in one of the boxes was very con- 
spicuous, and attracted much attention. She wore a Solferino dress, 
with ornaments representing heartsease, made of enamel and 
brilliants. Many of the late guests at Compiégne, who were present, 
called to mind that evening upon which the ‘“ Hunchback ” was 
played before the Court, when the Empress’s toilette was identical 
with this, both in form, colour, and ornamentation. This want of good 
taste has been severely commented upon, because it is not the first 
time that such a thing has happened. The wife of the Spanish 
Ambassador had one evening sufficient assurance to attend a ball at 
Compitgne dressed exactly as the Empress. Her Majesty’s dress- 
maker and hairdresser were both dismissed upon that occasion, and 
everybody joined in blaming this want of respect to the sovereign, 
and, we think, rightly. People need not go to Court unless they like 
it; but if they do go, they ought to respect the lady who honours 
them by receiving them. 

That mythological headdresses are really the fashion was very 
apparent at the Italian Theatre the other evening. The Psyche 
headdress is charming; it was first worn by the graceful Mme. 
Thouvenel, wife of the ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
hair is waved upon the forehead in bandeaux @ la Vierge; a 
second bandeau is then formed which is turned back, and then 
joins the first. A bow of hair forms a diadem in front, and 
in this bow. three diamond stars are arranged. It is truly a 
headdress suitable for a young Queen. The Hebe headdress is also 
a mythological one. In this the hair is turned straight back from 
the temples, and small regular ringlets are arranged all round the 
forehead with a butterfly with open wings alighting in the middle. 
It was the Empress who introduced the butterfly into the head- 
dress ; the beautiful azure wings worked with gold, which ladies 
have seen trembling upon the Imperial forehead, have caused them 
to be envious. Now everybody is wishing fora butterfly, and every- 
body is ordering one. The humming bird alone disputes with it 
the favours of fashion. These ornaments fetch fabulous prices, and 


| soon a handsomely coloured butterfly will cost as much as an ayrafi 


of precious stones. The ladies of Lima wear, in the guise of 
bouquets, owestifes (small monkeys) attached to their bodices; if a 
princess here took it into her head to do likewise, we should have 
monkeys invading our royal drawing-rooms, but that is not probable 
as long as Taste has Paris for its capital. 

Very pretty head-dresses, however, are to be seen, which are 
made without the help of either butterflies or humming-birds. We 
will describe a few of them. <A coronet of pale green velvet, an 
acorn of green enamel, with a gold oak leaf, 1s placed in the centre 
of the coronet; a white curled ostrich feather at one side, and from 
the feather three twisted rows of large green beads fall at the 
back. 3 

Another: A wreath of light foliage, the berries composed of small 
pearls, a small bouquet of foliage at the side, and low on the neck at 
the back, en pouf Cumargo, with a coronet in front of white feathers. 

A third: A coronet of very delicate rose-laurels, placed high in 
front and trailing low upon the shoulders, a thin spray of foliage and 
buds. 

A fourth: A gold net composed of very fine gold thread, netted 
over 2 small mesh, with a coronet at the top formed of taste- 
fully arranged violets and jessamine. 

The evening dresses, a5 We have before remarked, are cut very low 
this winter, much too low to speak Sincerely. Young ladies have 
again adopted the charming old fashion of wearing guimpes, even 
at balls. ‘Those who are not yet twenty years of age, wear nets 
over their hair—gold nets and silver nets, or black nets studded with 
small stars of silver or steel, which are very becoming. To these 
nets is sometimes added, for evening parties, a pouf of roses, 
of violets or of daisies. The fashion inclines much to the 
negligé. ‘Low bodices are made with guimpes, and eyen at the 
theatre one sees the Garibaldi chemisettes, and loose, full chemisettes 
some in white muslin with black Maltese lace insertion, others with 
coloured embroideries in soutache, or with Valenciennes lace and 
ribbon ornaments ; but still they are only chemisettes with loose 
plaits, tightened at the waist. Before this year no lady would have 
thought of appearing in public in a negligé costume. It is even 
announced that chemisettes of this form will be admissible for 
evening wear, made in white cashmere. It is true that now young 
ladies only wear this negligé style; but it is easy to foresee by the 
tendency of the actual fashion that it will soon become general. 

ELIANE DE MarsY. 
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. INUPES & QUERIES ON DRESS. 


TO CLEAN BLACK HONITON AND OTHER LACES. 
Pur the lace into cold tea to soak for twenty-four hours, soaping it 
well at the time; then rinse well in beer. Pull it out round the edges, 
and lay it between a coarse cloth until dry, and the lace will look equal 
to new. While between the coarse cloth, if well pulled out, it can be 
pressed with a hot iron. ANNIE C, 


LAVENDER WATER. 


Mapam,—One of your fair correspondents, “Lillian,” in a letter, 
speaks of Bridal, Bouquet, and Hungary Water as revivitie scones 
‘hese I have never heard of. ‘The ladies’ always tell me they find it 
very difficult to procure good Lavender Water, as much of what is sold 
is adulterated. Perhaps some of your fair friends can recommend 
them to a good establishment for the purpose. ‘The Rondeletia, whic' 
used to be constantly used by ladies, is now varyieeldoni preferred! 

CHARLES A. 


HOW TO INCREASE THE GROWTH OF HAIR. 


Dear MapaAm,—Can you, or any of the correspondents of the Lady's 
Journal, recommend anything for restoring the hair on my temples, or 
rather a little above the temples. It has lately become what a London 
hairdresser called withered. I generally wear it plain, over Srisettes, 
with a curl on each side, in the evenings, turned back & UImpératrice ; 
but it has become so thin as scarcely to conceal the Jrisette.—Y ours, 

NANETTE. ° 


THE GREBE. 

DEAR Mapam,—I should like to know something about the Grebe. 
The Groebe—I am afraid I have not spelt the name properly—but you 
will understand when I tell you that I am anxious to get a set of furs, 
and seeing some pretty muffs made of this material wish to know 
whether the white, or those with brown in the centre, or brown at the 
sides, are th@best. I believe they are not more than 8. or 10/. the set, 
but I liked them very much. “Will they wear well? With many 
apologies for the trouble I am giving,—I remain, dear Madam, yours, 


NANETTE. 
ANSWERS. 


A GOLD BROOCH. 


Mapam,—It may perhaps interest “Fawn” to know that, though it 
isnot compulsory for jewellers to have small articles, such as bracelets, 
&c., stamped with the “ hall-mark,’’ the vendor of the brooch referred 
to must, if required, give a written warranty with the article, specifying 
quality of gold, &e; which warranty, if on assay the article proves to 
be of inferior description, may be made the ground of an action.—I 
am, Madam, your obedient servant, “ Wicut.” 


Mapam,—If the brooch belonging to your correspondent “Fawn” 
is only of metal, with no stones set in it, it is easy to tell whether it is 
made of pure gold, viz., by ascertaining the speci fic gravity. A pair of 
scales, such as chemists use, also weights, and a basin of water, are all 
that is needed for the purpose. Attach the brooch by a thread to one 
scale so as to hang a few inches below it; weigh it carefully, and note 
the weight in grains. Then weigh it again, arranging the scales and 
basin so that the brooch is wholly immersed in the water, and yet does 
not touch the sidé~or bottom of the basin; again note the weight in 
grains, it will weigh less than before. Subtract this amount from the 
former one, and divide the former amount by the difference between the 
two amounts. The quotient will tell whether it is pure gold or only 
analloy. It ought not to be less than 17. To make things plainer, I 
will give an instance taken from “Joyce's Scientific Dialogues :”—“ A 
guinea weighs in the air 129 grains, in water 1214 grains ; the difference 
is 7{ grains; divide 129 by 74, the quotient is more than 17, so that the 
guinea is a good one.” The specific gravity of the brooch ought to be 
about the same.—Yours, Madam, : W. S. 

P.S.—There is an interesting story in the “ Dialogues” aforesaid, 
how the method of finding specific gravity was discovered; but I fear 
ihe relation of it would occupy too much space. 


Mapam,—Ladies should know, in purchasing jewellery, that wrought, 
gold and silver have two legal standards. Standard gold is 22 carats 
fine, and 2 carats’ alloy. This is used for coin. Watch-cases, ring’, 
«ec., are of 18 carats fine, and 6 alloy. Wrought silver has one 
standard, the same as for coin; and another 8 dwts. better—that is 
11 oz. 10 dwts. The latter, called sterling, is seldom used. 

All articles of gold and silver, except watch-cases, have to be taken 
to the Assay Office of the district, and if found of legal quality, are 
stamped thus :— 

The hall-mark for Birmingham, is an anchor; for Chester, three wheat- 
Sheaves, or a dagger; for Dublin, a harp, or figure of Hibernia ; for 
Edinburgh, a thistle, or castle and lion; for Exeter, a castle with two 
wings; for Glasgow, a tree, and a salmon with a ring in its mouth ; 
for Lonpon, a leopard’s head; for Newcastle-on-Tyne, three castles 
for Sheffield, a crown; for York, five lions and a cross. 

‘These inarks indicate the district where the article has been manu- 
factured, or the hall where assayed. But there are other marks on 
plate and gold which should be known. 

The standard mark (distinct from the hall mark) for gold of 22 carats, 
and silver of 110z. 2dwts., is for England a lion passant; for Ndin- 
burgh, a thistle; for Glasgow, a lion rampant; for Ireland, a harp 
crowned. Gold of 18 carats fine, a crown, and the figure 18. Silver 
of the new standard, figure Britannia. 

Then there is the duty mark—the head of the sovereign, indicating 
that the duty has been paid. 

Lastly, there is the date mark—a letter of the alphabet which is 
changed every year. It differs, however, in different companies. The 
Goldsmiths’ Company of London have used the following :—From 
1756 to 1775, small Roman letters; 1776 to 1795, old English letters ; 
1796 to 1815, Roman capital letters, A to U; 1816 to 1835, small Roman 
letters, a to u, 1836 to 1855, old English letters 4 to b; I and J are 
always regarded as one letter. In 1856 a new date mark was issued, 

These facts borne in mind, ladies will not only be able to distinguish 
standard gold and silver from jewellers’, but also the district where the 
article was manufactured, and the year of its manufacture. 


Mapam,—After carefully examining my brooch I can find xno mark 
whatever, unless four little pin-holes indicate anything. I have sent 
some stamps to Mr. Ashby for the patchwork pieces he writes to you 
about (as, though I never saw the Female Blondin, I am_ interested 
and anxious she should have the means of starting again in life), but Mr. 
Ashby's letter is rather indefinite. For instance, when he speaks of 
ladies sending for so many dozen, he says, “I should send them car- 
riage free, and then they could remit me the money in postage-stamps. 
Now, my dear madam, I would not for one moment insinuate that any 
of your lady readers are dishonest, but I would undertake to say that 
Mr: Ashby would not find one-third of his customers remember to 
send the stamps AFTER they receive the pieces. It is such a trifling 
affair they say, and then it can be done at any time, and then they will 
wait, perhaps, until they will want more, and the time goes on, but the 
stamps do not. 

I am in doubt if I should write to him or you, for he says, “T would 
forward you a list of every lady I could supply, and those I could 
not, &c.;” but as I think you must have enough on your minds with- 
out sorting and dispensing patchwork pieces, ’ll ’en send my note 
to Margate, and wait the result.—I remain, Madam, truly yours. 

Monday, Dee. 15. Fawn. 

[ We think “ Fawn” is somewhat unwarrantably suspicious of the 
honesty of her sex, and that Mr. Ashby sets her an example of con- 
fidence in human nature, which she will do well to profit by. Besides, 
if ladies send for patterns and do not remit the money, they can be sued 
in the County Court; and we do not think that ladies Who have in- 
dustry enough to make a patchwork quilt, belong to the class who 
would be guilty of anact of petty swindling.—Ep. | 


Srecrers.—It is wrong to say that a secret is in danger when three 
persons know it. Even among thirty thousand persons it is safe, if 
each of them is interested in keeping it.—Calderon. 

Woman AND Man.—The vices of women are more contemptible 
than the vices of men, because the former proceed from weakness, the 
latter from strength. Women love strength without being able to 
imitate it; men love tenderness without being able to respond to it.— 
Richter. 


THE PAPER FLOWER IN SEASON. 
BY R. HELBRONNER, 265, REGENT-STREET. 
HYACINTH. 
OUR different sized patterns are necessary to form the 
largest. Hyacinth; that is, two of No. 1, two of No. 2, 
two of No. 3, two of No. 4. To make a smaller sized flower, 
only put six petals; two of No. 1, two of No. 2, two of No. 3. 


cae 


No. 1. No. 2. 


The petals must be formed in the same manner as the Aster, 
with the pincers curving the extreme point of each petal. 
Commence forming the flower by rolling the two petals of No. 1 


Ny 


No. 3. 


round a wire, either with cement or silk, so that all the divisions 
form a cluster curling towards the centre. No. 2 must be 
placed one on the other, with the points well crossed; then 


aX 


No. 4, 


formed into a tube, with the divisions of the petals curling out- 
wards. Nos. 3 and 4 the same ; thread each inside the other. 
When all are prepared, there should be eight petals in the 
largest flower. ‘The buds are formed with two petals of No. 1 


WATURAL HISTORY. 


DOMESTIC PETS. 


OUR TWO TORTOISESHELL CATS. 

I° THERE any sufficient reason Why we should not be fond of our 

two favourites, who are at this moment sitting beside us ? Or why 
we should not feel very angry with anyone who proposed poisoning 
them? Should we discover our friend Briggs setting his trap for them, 
we have an idea that we would first place him under his own trap, then 
pull the string, and, if the slab were Weighty enough to hold him there, 
quietly leave him to his reflections. We propose giving the history of 
our two cats for the purpose of showing that with a little care birds and 
are may be kept in the same room Without any danger to our feathered 
pets. 

Nearly four years ago we had a white cat, 80 well trained by the 
dealer from whom we bought it, that we could leave it with the greatest 
confidence in a room with birds flying about out of their cages, but, 
and it is often the case with white cats, particularly when they have 
blue eyes, it was quite deaf, and, consequently, not hearing footsteps 
when it was approached, it often had its tail trod upon. It happened 
about that time that we had often admired a beautiful tortoiseshell cat 
at Fisher’s the bird dealer's, in Eton; 1t wag a great favourite with him. 
He often had his lark cages, with their occupants, on the floor of his 
shop, and the cat would quietly walk among them loooking out for 
mice, but never attempt to touch the birds, On calling there one day, 
he told us that a few days previously he had purchased a large number 
of dormice, and that by some Means they had effected their escape 
during the night. “ And what do you think, sir,” ho said, “ Tibby has 
caught them all and brought them to me without hurting one of them.” 
At the same time, be it remembered, if she saw a common mouse she 
would pounce upon it instanter and kill it forthwith. We had tried to 
purchase her before, but after hearing that, it settled the matter; we did 
not leave until we called her our OW. She jg sitting beside us now, and 
has well sustained her character ever Since, as we have often seen her 
when a bird has hopped too close, quietly rise up and walk out of its way ; 
and as she is often presenting US With a young tortoiseshell kitten, 
should any of our readers wish to haye one from so well educated a 
mother, we shall feel delighted to present it to them. Now, the very 
thought of her being cowardly poisoned, for we cannot help associa- 
ting the two words in our mind, makes ug feo] that, should we discover 
any one making the attempt, we are afraid that we should take the law 
into our own hands. 

Our second tortoigeshell is a beautiful Angora, with : wk 
and atail like an ostrich feather, Sho became ours in this sive he the 
latter end of last October we took our Sreyhounds to the meeting of the 
Amicable Coursing Club, at Hampton Court, and on putting them up 
at the Cardinal Wolsey Tun, we observed a handsome Angora in the 
stable-yard. We looked at it with a longing eye, but said to ourselves 
Don’t be foolish! Surely, you have pets enough; one cat already, and 
we scarcely know what number of birds and dose.” Wo walked away 
to our inn, and gave ourselves no end of credit for resisting temptation. 
But the next afternoon, on going to see how our dogs looked after their 
day’s coursing, it appeared that pussy had made up her mind not to let 
us off so easily; for, not satisfied with simply walking before us and 
showing off, as she had done on the previous day, she must actually 
come, and, erecting her beautiful brushy tail, deliberately rub herself 
against our legs. We rewarded our resolution of the previous day by 
then and there desiring our servant to purchase her from the ostler, 
whose property she was; and, if our dogs did not run well enongh to 
enable us to bring away one of the beautiful silver cups, at least, we 
brought home a cat. 

On arriving at home we shut her up for the night in a hutch. When 
we took her out next morning, she did not show any shyness on finding 
herself in a strange place, but on taking her into a room in which there 
were a great many birds in cages, she at once fixed her eyes upon a 
little woodwren, who was hopping briskly in his cage which was 
hanging very low on the wall, not more than three feet from the floor. 


She began making her approach in the usual stealthy manner of the 
feline tribe. We kept close behind; she was too intent on the bird to 
notice us, and when we saw that she was just in the act of making her 
spring against the cage, we struck her sharply with our extended fore- 
finger across the nose. Sheatonce darted undera chest of drawers, and re- 
mained concealed there for upwards of an hour. We then brought her out 
and after giving her a little milk, we sat down, pretending to read, but 
watching her over the book. Presently she turned her attention to a 
favourite white linnet, and, fixing her eye’ upon it, began gently 
waving her tail to and fro, but did not attempt to approach for a con- 
siderable time. When she did make her first step towards it, we shouted 
at, and rated ‘her, \but without attempting to strike her again, she 
again darted to her place of refuge under the drawers. At night we 
again placed her in a hutch, and next day repeated our lesson, and if 
we even saw her look towards the cages, we immediately rated her. She 
soon learned that birds in cages are not to be meddled with, and she 
now walks about without noticing them, and has repeatedly been left 
in the room with them by herself, but we have not yet so much confi- 
dence in her powers of self-control, as to leave her with them all night, 
as we often do with our old favourite, but have no doubt that in a 
short time we may do so with safety. Now, we again ask, why should 
we not be fond of our two cats; or why should we not feel excessivel Af 
angry when it is suggested that they should be poisoned ? 


NULTES & QUERIES 


ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


USEFULNESS OF BIRDS. 

Mapam,—You will perceive by a letter in the Times of Saturday, 
that the birds which are often so wantonly destroyed in this country, are 
of great value in distant colonies. I believe that persons are very 
imperfectly acquainted with the immense use to the farmer of many of 
our British birds; take the owl for instance. These useful birds destroy 
an immense number of mice. They}do not destroy the eges of pigeons as 
1s commonly supposed, this being done by rats. "The blackbird, thrush, 
and nightingale also do immense service by the quantity of insects they 
destroy. Nothing grieves me more than to see some of our pretty 
feathered songsters destroyed by cats. I have heard of a successful 
speculator who, when the gold-fields of California were first discovered— 
and being overrun there by rats, they were in great perplexity—made a 
large sum by sending outa cargo of 200 cats in a vessel; he realised 
2l. on every cat that arrived at its destination, making allowance, of 
course, for those defunct on the voyage. The noise sometimes must 
have been awful on board the vessel. It is a pity some of our useless 
cats cannot be disposed of in a like way: 

I consider it a great act of cruelty to destroy bullfinches, goldfinches, 
or any of our birds, particularly our pretty little robins and wrens; 
the latter I regret not to see so much about London suburbs as for- 
merly. 

Will you be kind enough to recommend me a good work on birds ? 
The “ Home Pets” I know you do not recommend.—Yours. «c., 


ANSWERS. 


CAT versus GREYHOUND. 

Mapam—I read, a week or two since, in your very interesting 
journal a letter signed “ Tabitha,” in which the writer warmly defends 
those unfortunate and mucli-maligned animals, cats, against whom 
certain other of your correspondents have been making such deadly 
warfare. 

I must say I incline to “ Tabitha’s” opinion, and think the feline 
race unjustly accused of treachery and want of attachment. I was 
also disposed to consider them models of gentleness—shall I say even 
cowardice ?—when pursued by a canine enemy. The following anec- 
dote has, however, considerably shaken my faith in this respect : 

A greyhound having attacked a cat, a desperate combat ensued. 
Pussy scratched the dog’s eyes, and brought the blood to his face. Not 
satistied with this, in spite of the dog’s endeavours to defend himself 
with his teeth, she seized him by the throat, and there held him until 
he became almost powerless, when a man fortunately succeeded in 
separating them, or the poor dog would soon haye fallen a victim to 
Pussy’s prowess. 

Whether this anecdote will redound to the credit of my feline friends 
or not, I do not pretend to say; but, atall events, it will prove that 
dogs do not always carry everything before them when they interfere 
with the comforts of the cat tribe. JuLIus. 


 SOLLERY, 


THE CAUSE OF THE SORE. 
N ADAM,—I am sorry to find that the letters I have written in your 
journal have failed to awaken any apparent interest amongst your 
readers. 
T have thought that, secing so many of your correspondents take 
& warm interest in the habits and manners of various kinds of dumb 
animals, that, like myself, some would be led to a higher, and far more 


interesting study—that of the acts of men, and most especially those of 


their own country. 

I was first led to this study by a gentleman (with whom I had been 
talking over the novels, &c., called literature of the day) saying that 
it was impossible to meet with a more interesting romance, or & more 
stirring story than that of our own country during the last five and 
thirty years. He begged me to take the map of Europe and to mark during 
that period, the rise and fall of some nations—to investigate the cause 
thereof, seeing how the prosperity of a country consists in its Inter- 
change of products with another; how its strength consists in its own 
regard for aw; how one country endeavours to turn the channel of 
commerce entirely through itself, thus forcing us to give our gold 
to her for our own goods. It is a most extraordinary study, as well as 
a most interesting one; but it must be made a study, just as arduous 
at first as the acquiring of a new language. F é 

One or two of my friends, whom I have led to look into the passing 
events of their own country, would gladly testify to the intense in- 
terest it has awakened in them, satisfying their longings for something 
to do worthy of their time and attention, and enabling them to exert 
their energies in doing good to others; having discovered that within 
each one of us lies the power of doing right, or of doing wrong; and 
that a disregard or indifference to the acts of men, is the cause of the 
downfall and destruction of nations. ‘To women is especially given 
the power of guiding and influencing men, through their finer and 
purer sense of righteousness, and most especially through the positions 
they hold as wives, mothers, and sisters ; and it is for this reason that 
I would wish to give them an occupation that would respond to the 
higher senses of their nature, and in which, I am sure, they would take 
the deepest interest—Yours faithfully, JANE Lewis. 

———— 

Mapam,—I have read in your journal a letter called “ The Cause of 
the Sore,” signed “‘ Jane Lewis.” There are many questions contained 
therein, which I shall be glad to have answered. What does she mean by 
asking us to enter into the question of the origin of the American war ? 
I should like to know the cause, and how it had to do with the “* mono- 
poly of grain,” and who are the “few men?” What nation does she 
allude to when she Says it is difficult for one who has not studied the 
subject to believe it possible that one nation can become the mistress of 
the world? and can she mean, that England, as a nation, has ceased to 
look after her own affairs, become indifferent to what her rulers do, 
and has allowed old laws to be changed and destroyed ? : 

She says this is the cause of our distress; if so, can she point out the 
remedy ? 

She says in her following sentence: ‘We must return to the ways of 
righteousness, and atone to the nations we have wronged.” What 
nations are these? If they have been wronged, who has sanctioned 
the wrong, and so represented it as to make it appear right in the eyes 
of England ? $ : 

Have Englishmen and Englishwomen arrived at that state of blind- 
ness that they have ceased to see and judge for themselves? Do they 
accept as right what their rulerssay,and do merely because they are their 
rulers? I do not ask these questions from curiosity, but from a desire 
of knowing the truth, and being shown more clearly how we can 
recover the right path. I feel strongly that thisis a duty that concerns 
the women of our nation quite asmuchas the men, and shall feel grate- 
ful to “ Jane Lewis ” if she will explain in her next letter the points to 
which she alludes, and which at present only excite a desire to know 
more, and do not give any information Yours faithfully, Anna C, 
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WANTS AND VACANCIES. 


|} OLYDAY TUITION.—Classics and 


- French. — An Oxford man, Graduate in Classical 
Tlonours, Master ina first-class School of Preparation for Eton 
and Harrow, with excellent references, will have some 
morning hours disengaged till the middle of January.—Address 
A. Z., Mr. Stecle’s, 2, Spring-gardens. 


nmnnuLrTOR.—A Student and }ixhibitioner 

(age 18) of a proprietary grammar school, wishes to meet 
with an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR (resident or non- 
resident) for the Christmas vacation A. permanency not 
objected to,— Address SIGMA, Kelly's News-office, Gray’s-inn, 
Ylolborn. 


YOUNG LADY is desirous of RE- 
_s ENTERING a gentleman's FAMILY. Is a_ brilliant 
Musician, competent to finish pupils in harp, piano, and singing, 
and instruct the younger members I the general branches of 
edication. Highest references.—L. R. S., Burbidge’s Library, 
Bayswater. 


YOVERNESS.—A_ Clergyman’s Daughter, 

a Governess in a good school in London, seeks an EN- 
GAGEMENT for the Christinas holydays. No remuneration 
required. Excellent references — Address Iba, Smith's, Sta- 
tioner, 12, Gower-street north, Euston-road. 


OVERNESS, who has travelled, and can 
finish her pupils, wishes an ENGAGEMENT —.Address 
ALPITA, 5, Featherstone-pbuildings, Holborn. 


(COMPANION, without Salary.—A Young 
Lady, desires a SITUATION as COMPANTON toa Lady, 
to make herself generally useful in anything not menial. 
Washing included. References elven.—Address A. B., 79, 
New Bond-street, W. 


ne ele eS 
T ADY’S MAID, or Wardrobe-keeper in a 

4 School, by a highly respectable person, age 33. Under- 
stands dressmaking, getting up fine linen, and is a thorough 
vood neediewoman. Can be well recommended.— M., 7, 
Somerset-street, Portnian-square, 


YHAKSPEARE'’S MAGIC BIJOU POST 
h OFFICE (Registered). — This Unique, Classical, and 
Interesting Game, with full Instructions and complete appoint- 
ments, the most finished, merry and pleasing Amusement ever 
created; from one to a thousand can enjoy the fun at once. 
A perfect Post Office sent free, by return, for Eighteen Postage 
Stumps. 

TGREIG, South-row, Marshall-street, London, W. 


Por SALE.—A large LION SKIN, 
- mounted as a RUG: also a very fine OPPOSSUM RUG, 
imnounted.—Apply to D. CArrENTER, Rockingham House, 
New Kent-road. 


pL NO, 19 Guineas; Price at Collards’, 60 ; 
full compass; elegant case, brilliant tone, repetition 
touch, metallic plate; all Collard’s improvements; used eight 
months; genuine, with legal warranty ; music stool included. 
One month's trial, or less taken for cash.—Apply to Mrs. 
Rtonrnsoy, 6, Stainford-road. elght doors from Causley's 
Statuary, Kingsland-gate, N. 


Oe et On 
B AGATELLE TABLES for CHRISTMAS 

DY AMUSEMENT, all sizes and prices, at Messrs. MECHI 
and BAZIN’S, 4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-strect, 
London. Catalogues post free. 


P ape " |G 
TpABLe KNIVES and ELECTRO- 

PLATED SPOONS and FORKS for CHRISTMAS 
USK, at Messrs. MECH and BAZIN’S, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
and 112. Rtegent-street, London. Catalogues post free, 


VOR COUGHS, Colds, Sore Throat, 


. Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, Inciplent 
Consumption, &e,, take 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 


A speedy and pleasant remedy for all temporary and local 


affections, as wheezing irritation of the throat, huskiness_ of 
voice, and influenza, while in more chronic disorders (as 
periodical coughs or inveterate asthma) it is equally efticient, 
though, of course, requiring a little more perseverance in 
the use of the medicine.—Sole Proprietors and Preparers, 
" Roberts and Co., 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, In 
bottles, price ts. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each. Sold by all Chemists 
and Medicine Vendors in Town and Country, 


PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, 
19, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY IN THE USE OF 


TOUNG’S PATENT PARAFFIN OIL. 
The public are recommended to purchase Parafiin Oil 
only at those shops where the show-card is exhibited bearing 


our Trade Mark. 
wlll, 
SEI 
TRADE = YOUNG'S = MARK. 


=< 


A CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE !!! 
A _ Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums froin 100/, to 10002, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. An Annual payment of 3/. 
secures 1000/, in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly 
allowance of 6/, to the Assured while laid up by injury. Apply 
for forms of proposal. or any information, to the Provincial 
\vents, the Booking Clerks at the tailway Stations, or to the 
Iiead Office, G4, Cornhill, London, E.C, 102.8171. have been 
paid by the Company as compensation for 56 fatal cases, and 
5041 cases of personal injury. The sole Company privileged to 
issue Railway Journey Insurance Tickets, costing Lid., 2d., or 
jd., at all the Principal Stations. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
64, Cornhill, B.C. WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 


P AINLESS TOOTH and STUMP 


EXTRACTION, without the use of Chloroform, Elee- 
tricity, or any stupifying agency (by Her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent), Messrs. BETITELL and HARTRY sole 
patentees.—By this process Messrs. B. and H. guarantee per- 
fect immunity from pain or the least inconvenience during an 
operation generally so dreaded. Messrs. Bethell and Hartry 
have also patented a valuable discovery in mechanical den- 
tistry, whereby the teeth, gums, and palate are made in one 
yiece, rendering any breakage a perfect impossibility. ‘The 
Ceeth are lighter than any other ever constructed, combined 
with perfect articulation and mastication. Teeth filled. 
Messrs. Bethell and Hartry are willing to grant licences to 
practise their painless dentistry to dentists out of London, 
eranting only one licence in each town, —39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly, W- Consultation free. 


% Vi 

ONSUMPTION, Cough, Asthma, Neu- 

ralgia, Rheumatism, Spasnis, Diarrhea, &e., are instantly 
relieved by that marvellous remedy known as CHLORODYNE, 
which was discovered by Dr. J. Collis Browne, MLRC.S.L. 
(£x-Army Medical Staff) and the secret of its recipe confided 
only to J. T. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 38, Gt. 
Irussell-street, Bloomsbury-square, who is the sole maitu- 
facturer. Medical testimony furnished by the highest autho- 
rities, in military, naval, and civil practice, and numerous 
gratifying statements from the public generally, establish this 
property as invaluable. It relieves pain, soothes the system, 
induces refreshing and soothing sleep Without producing or 
having any unpleasant effects like opium, and may be taken 
at any time ila few dry doses. Observe the genuine has the 
words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne s Chlorodyne ” engraved on the 
Government stamp; uone other is genuine. Price 2s. 9d, and 
4s. Gd. a bottle. 


New Edition, Improved, and Reduced in Price (1862), 
MEG DODS. 
624 pages, Crown 8VO., bs. Cloth, very neat, 
Q r AVY Th 
TNHE COOK and HOUSEWIFE’S 
“ MANUAL: a Practical System of Modern Domestic 
ookery and Family Management; containing a Compendium 
of French Cookery, and ot Fashionable Confectionery, Pre- 
pe ions for Invalids and Convalescents, a Selection of Cheap 
the tes, and ntimerous useful and Miscellaneous Receipts, in 
M ARG AILEY! Branches of Domestic Economy. Iiy Mistress 
sedition tET DODS, of the Cleikum inn, St. Ronan’s. llth 
action, Edinburgh: O1iaver and Boyp. 
London: SimpkKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


TMAS PRE 
RICIW CHEC 

Iss. 6d, PUL 
BRILLIANT BLAC 


GC? RIS’ 


12,1 
FIVE HUNDRED 


RICHEST BROCHE 


21. 18. 


21. 128 
RICH MOIRE 


THE LADY'S 


SENTS. — SILKS. — 
KED SILKS, 

.L. DRESS. 

1K GLACE SILKS, 


4 _ UM As. 0d. 
PEN GHEY) ANCY SILKS. 


17. 3s. 6d. 
THE NEW PELIKA. 
11, 5s. 
RICH ALIAS 


Od. 
IBRA SILKS, 


1} Guineas. a 
MAGNIFICENT GLACES in BEVERY SITADE, 


bs. Gd. 


DINNER SILKS, 


HANDSOME and RICH in QUALITY, 
2 Guineas. 


POULT de SOTES, 


21. 5s. 6d, 


CORDED and ches de SUEZ SILKS, 
2 


s. Gd. 
ANTIQUES, 


8. Gil. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
CILAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


bs. 9d. FUL 
SPRIGGED and BRO 
GRENADINES, VE 


PATTERNS I 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


DRESSES, TARLATANES, in ALL COLOURS, 


BALL 


L DRESS. 
‘HE MUSLINS, 6s. 64. 
RY SILKY, 10s. 6d. 


FOUR HUNDRED TULLE, GRENADINE, 
‘And other RICH EVENING TISSUES, 
ly. 9d. the ROBE, WORTH 280s. 


2-OST FREE. 


CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., 
G1 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


GOOD WINSEYS ... 
WOOL REPS... oe 
ABERDEEN 
SILK DROQL 


FIVE HUNDRED FRENCH 


PATTERNS I 


NEW MATERIALS, 
ENGRAVINGS 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—DRESSES. 


a. Os, ld. 12 yards. 
7s. 6d. 12 yards. 


KNICKERBOCKER, los. 9d. 


TETS, 12s. 9d. 


FRENCH MERINOS, Hs. 103d. FULL DRESS. 


ROBES, WORTH. 20s. each, 


NOW SELLING at Lis. 9d. 


-OST FREE. 


CILAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., 
6L and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


gas Se 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS. — CLOAKS. 
ONE THOUSAND NEW BERNOUS OPERAS, 
In all COLOURS, 16s. 94. 
FOUR HUNDRED DIFFERENT DESIGNS, in all the 


from 10s. 6d. to 20/. 
POST FREE. 


CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., 
61 and Gz, St. Paul's Churehyard. 


NEW PATTERNS in SC 
REAL PAISLEY EXHIBI 
£1 Is 

THREE HUNDRED LY 
WORTH SIX GUINEA 


GBiot eas PRESENTS.—SHAWLS.— 
WARM HIMALAYAN SHAWLS, 12s. 9d. 


OTCH SHAWLS, 16s. 9d, 
oe SCARF SHAWLS. 

. Od. 

ONS LONG SHAWLS, 

s, NOW SELLING at 


3} Guineas. 
CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and co., 
G1 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


WREAT 
ALL the NEW G 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. — RIBBONS, 


TERRYS, FLOWERS, HEAI )-DRESSES, 


HS, &C. 
OODS CHEAP. 


CTIAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


HRISTMAS PRES 


ENTS.—GLOVES.— 


TWO THOUSAND DOZEN FRENCH KID GLOVES, 
1s. O§d. PER PAIR, WORTH. Is. 9d. 
CHAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO,, 
G1 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


and CHEM 

the LARGEST ST¢ 
CHAS. 
61 and 62, St. Pa 


NICHOLSON 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—LACE SETS 


IZETTES, 

CK in LONDON. 
AMO'T'T, and co., 
ul’'s Churchyard. 


GER gS T Mes 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED 


CHAS. NICHOLSON 


COMPANIONS, 


JOHN GOUCHER, of 


ING MACE 

legal proceedings will be taken 

infringing his said Patent. 
PRICHAI 


PAT 


DRUM. B 


PRESENTS— 


UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, TIES, &c. 


SILK UMBRELLAS, 


Ss. ld., WortTH 8s, 9d. 


AMOTT, and CO, 


7 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


pa ee et 
(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS—ALBUMS.— 
FIVE THOUSAND ALBUMS— 
FIFTY PORTRALTS— 

WORTH 10s. 6d., NOW SELLING at 3s. Md. 
IVORY OPERA GLASSES, 10s. 6d. each—W ORTH One aie 
TEN THOUSAND SOLITAIRE SETS, 1s. 14d. 
PERFUMERY, CHARMS, 

WATCHES, and CHAINS from the 
EXHIBITION, now SELLING at 
HALF PRICE. 


CILAS. NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., 
Gl and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
TO MACHINE MAKERS AND AGRICULTURISTS. 


GOUCHER’S PATENT. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Mr. 


Church Walk Tron Works, 


Worksop, has obtained a prolongation of the term of the 
LETLERS PATENT granted to him on the 25th November, 
1848, for Improvements in DRUM BEATERS for THRASH 

LINES. And NOTICE IS HEREBY ALSO GIVEN, that 


against all parties discovered 


tD and COLLETTE, 
Solicitors for the Patentee. 


57, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, W.C., Dec, 1862. 


GOUCHER’S 


ENT 


EATERS. 


1) 


JOHN GOUCHER begs to 
chine Makers, Farmers, and all 


Plates} to other parties, but to 


Upwards of Five Thousand 
Principle are now in use, a fact 


1860, may also be had at the sat 
_ ‘The peculiar construction of 
in the working 
other sides inclined or rounded 


unbroken, 


ticularly recommended to ha 


J. G. begs respectfully furth 
Friends that iu consequence 


Sas SSS SSE: ro 


ane See e se 
SOT aT TN 


announce to Agricultural Ma- 
users of Thrashing Machines, 


that he has obtained a prolongation of LETTERS PATENT 
granted to him in 1848 for his Invention for Improvements in 
THRASHING CORN, and that in future it is his intention 
not to entrust, as heretofore, the Manufacture of the Beater 


endeavour to meet the demand 


froin his own manufactory by which he wishes to obviate the 
repeated complaints of breakage 


Machines on J. G.’s Patent 
which fully attests their value ; 


and in order to meet the increasing demand for Beater Plates 
the Patentee has made considerable alterations in his pre- 
mises to facilitate their manufacture. 

J. G. begs also to state that his improvements in BEATER 
PLATES, secured by LETTERS PATENT, dated July 31st, 


me list price. 
these Patent Beaters consists 


sides of the grooves being vertical and the 


; and the grooves thus formed, 


not only constitute the distinctive feature of novelty in these 
Patent Beaters, but they secure two very important advan- 
tages over all others in the operation. of thrashing, namely, 
every. corn is thrashed out of the ear without being crushed or 
bruised, and the straw comes out of the machine straight and 


Farmers about to order New Thrashing Machines are par- 


ve their Machines fitted with 


these improved Beaters, and old Machines already in use 
should be refitted with the New Patent Beaters, as three times 
their cost will be saved in the first day’s thrashing. 


er to inform his Agricultural 
of the difficulty of making a 


casting suitable for these Beaters, to stand the wear and tear, , 
without breakage, he has for the last two years devoted his 
whole attention to this very important process of Manufacture, 
and after great pecuniary sacrifice attending such experiments, 
is happy to state that he has succeeded in producing an article 
combining the strength and toughness of the best Wrought 
Tron, with the hardness, wear, and durability of Steel. 
A list of prices may be had on application. 


=Joun GoUCHER, CHURCH Wak [Ron Works, WORKSOP, 


Notts, 


NEWSPAPER. 


ROBERT COCKS & COS NEW MUSIC. 
OD BLESS ‘THE PRINCE of WALES. 
Gong and Choras by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Poetry 
by GEO, LINLEY, 3s. 


ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s PIANO- 


FORTES, in walnut or rosewood, 25/, 


NEW SONGS, by the composer of ‘ Loves 
Triumph’—The Reading Girl—The Sleep of Sorrow—the 
Sleep of Joy. Each 38s. 6d. The touching words of these 
songs are from the prolific pen of the Author of ‘* What are 
the Wild Waves Saying?” and were suggested by the beatt- 
tiful Italian sculptures. Music by W. VINCENT WALLACE. 

ADELINE, Melodie pour 
ERNEST AURELE FAVARGER, 2s. 6d. 


THE BURLINGTON MUSICAL 


ALBUM for 1863. 15s., post free, 168, 2d, 


HEAVEN OUR HOME. Sacred Song. 


Words by W. 8. PASSMORE, Esq. Music by R. TOPLIFF. 
38 


Piano, par 


ROBERT COCKS and CO., and all Music-sellers. 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth gilt, Ss, 6d. 


nl 1 ph 
“TUN, F EELING, and FANCY.” A 
300k of Poems for the Season, By Mr. GEORGE 
WATTS, author of ‘ Clare, the Gold Seeker,” &e. 

“ \ sprightly little volume full of animal spirits.”—Press. 

“There is a real heart in his sons, —Karaminer, 

“The bard goes on his way cheerily, singing his blithe song 
griggishly, as though life were a long holiday, and the worlda 
merry-go-round." —A theneum. i 

“his little volume is just what it professes to be. The 
‘Elopement,’ a remarkably well written, and amusing produc- 
tion, and ‘Miss Bunks and her Flunkey: which terminates the 
first series, are something in the style of the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ "—Lady's Newspaper. 


Wy usicat EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
BY THOMAS MURBY. 
1. THE MUSICAL STUDENT'S MANUAL, 


a Theoretical and Practical Work for class or individual 
Instruction. Double crownsvo., pp: 236, cloth gilt 3s. 6d. Also 
in parts, in neat wrappers. Part [. 2s.; Part I. 1s. _ 

“Tts object seems to be especially directed towards furnish- 
ing young persons of both sexes with a clear insight to the 
essential elements of Music, while it points out with com- 
mendable distinctness the readiest and best ode of obtaining 
the desired knowledge. This at least is a feature in Mr, 
Murby's book. Instead of being a deep puzzle, the difli- 
culties of almost every page are cleared up as the journey 
yroceeds and the learner feels himself in company with a 
ollow-student, who, being slightly in the advance, blandly 
beckons him on,” —Critic. 

“One of the aye ogee aed works for learning music that 
we have seen."'—Glove, 

APACER Third Edition. 


he "J Ny oa 
Il. NEW TUNES TO CHOICE W ORDS. 

64 pp. foolscap 8v0., in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 6d. Also, in Four 
separate Parts, at 3d. each. or 2s. Gd. per doz. 
Thirty-two Four-part Songs, sct to some of the choicest poetry 
in the English language, especially adapted for the cultivation 
of an expressive style of singing in Singing Classes and 

Schools. 

“The words are unexceptionable, and the music superior 
to much of that now used in schools."—Paper's for the School- 
master, 

“The tunes are of a very melodious and taking character, 
and adapted to poetry of acknowledged jexcellence.” — The 
Morning Star. , 

“ Some of the pieces are among the sweetest and most effect- 
ive which we have ever heard trom children’s voices.”—Zdu- 
cational Record. 2 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Paternoster-row. 
oe 


Second Edition. 


Nao 7 

Ill. RHYMES, J INGLES, and SONGS, for 
Nurseries and Infant Schools, containing Fifty-eight ieces for 
voice and piano. Collected by J. 5. LAURIE. Esq., Editor. of 
the «Graduated Series of Reading Books,” ‘* The Entertain- 
ing Library,” &c. i : ie 

“4 new ‘ Paradise of Dainty Delights,’ in which children 
may roam, too, to the sound of sweetest music. No nursery 
or infant-school in the kingdom ought to be without it."— 
Manchester Excaminer. : 

LONGMAN and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


HE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing 
Twelve large Ilustrations by Joun Leecu and other artists, 
is now ready. Price ls. -\ copy in return for 14 stamps.— 
346, Strand, W.C. 


HE RURAL ALMANAC and 

SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 

1863, containing Twelve large Mlustrations by Joun LEECH 

and other artists, is now ready, Price ls. .A copy by post for 
14 stamps.—346, Strand, W.C, 


RE gb a 
Now ready, complete in One Volume, price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
beveled edges, F 
4 0 ‘ TT x 
CASSEL L's ILLUSTRATED 
EXHIBITOR, containing about 300 Illustrations, with 
letter-press descriptions of all the principal objects in the 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862. Sold by all 3ooksellers. 
*.* It would be almost impossible to select a more elegant 
and interesting volume for a Christmas or New Year's gift. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Bell Sauvage Yard, London, 
E.C. 


cred EL nnn nnn nee 
‘SMALL PRESENT ead ee GIFT AND REWARD 
Ss. 
For Boys or Young Ladies, really worthy of notice. 


Size 8vo. crown, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., Tilustrated. 


‘N 
IRACLES of NATURE and 
MARVELS of ART, Sketches and Narratives of 
Interest and Information. With numerous full-page Mlustra- 
tions, Very handsomely bound in relief, full gilt cloth sides 
and back, and gilt edges, 3s.6d. 

“A highly attractive volume.” — Dial. 

Ww. H. G. KINGSTON’S ADVENTURES of 
DICK ONSLOW among the REDSKINS. With 17 Ilustra- 
tions by W. Harvey, J. Portch, &. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“A first-rate tale, told by one who is evidently no novice at 
tale-telling. Mr. Kingston's name is sufficient guarantee to 
any boy, or anyone who delights in adventures, that the tale 
is ‘all that such a tale should be—quite sensational.” —City 


Press. 

MINISTERING MEN ; or, Heroes of Missionary 
Enterprise. By the Rev. JAMES GARDNER, A.M, M.D., &. 
With eight full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

MEN of DEEDS and DARING. Stories and 
Lessons of their Lives. A Book for Boys. By EDWARD N, 
MARKS, 3s. 6d. 

REMARKABLE MEN, their Lives and Adven- 
tures. A Book for Boys. By M. 5. COCKAYNE. Ilustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

New Tale for Young Ladies. 

MISS MILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade. 
By ELLEN C. CLAYTON, Author of ““Gelebrated Women,” 
&e., &e. Crown 8vo. With eight full-page Mlustrations on 
tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“This is an agreeable and lively tale, in which sound sense 
and sterling worth of character are contrasted.” 

“The heroine and her friends are excellent types of true- 
hearted English countrified girls—pious yet cheerful, and 
domesticated yet thoroughtly refined.” 

NOTABLE WOMEN. <A_ Book for Young 
Ladies. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON. With Illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. ; 

MINISTERING WOMEN. Edited by Dr. 
CUMMING. With Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

GQELEBRATED WOMEN. A Book for Young 
Ladies. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON. With Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ‘ } 

WOMEN of the REFORMATION ; their Lives, 
Traits, and Trials. By ELLEN C, CLAYTON. Tilustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. : 

SIX STEPS to HONOUR; or, Great Truths 
Tlustrated, viz.:—Obedience, Truthfulness, Honesty, Kind- 
ness, Perseverance, and Piety, In six stories, By the Rev. 
H. P. ANDREWS. With seven Tilustrations, and the title-page 
in gold, by Richard Doyle, &c. Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 1 

No youth can peruse the above book Without feeling both 
wiser and better; it can with confidence be recommended. 


DEAN & SON'S POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Cloth, very handsomely gilt, pil edges, Full-page Engravings, 
Joloured. - 

ADVENTURES of a MONKEY ; or & Voyage 
ona Raft. By CATHERINE CROWE. Cloth gilt, 28, 6d. 

FANNY and ARTHUR, or ee and 
Prosper. By Mrs. Hooper, Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

rosper, Wy MATHS for HAPPY HEARTS. By 


the Author of “ Spring Flowers and Christinas Lerries,” 
2s. Gd. 

‘0d and her PLAYFELLOWS. By C. M. 
SMITIL Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 4 

JOYFUL SUNDAY STORIES; or, Tales 

Explanatory of the ‘“Lord’s Prayer.” By Mrs. UPCHER 
COUSENS: {lustrated with Full-page Engravings on tinted 
paper. DEAT gilt, 2s. 6d. 


EAN & SON, 11, LUDGATE-HILL. 


[DrEcEMBER 20, 1862. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, 
> Established Twenty-seven Years at the Bazaar i 
Baker-strost ed Twenty-seve ears e uzaar iM 
Chg LRISTMAS IOLIDAYS. New addition. — Ancient 
intredaeee for the instruction of youth, CAXTON, the 
the belete of the printing-press into England; CHAUCEKR, 
sf fey t rated poet. The models and costumes studied from 
: I Cannuscripts. Modern character, Chamber of Horrors 
—Mrs. CATHERINE WILSON, with various additfons. 


The Exhibitic ; eee Se Sa Pt 
Ten at Night mM opens on Boxing-day from Eleven till 


Y T ‘ TT ry. 
HBATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET— 
; ast two nights of the present engagement of Mr. 
Sothern, who will sustain his rohovened nee or of LORD 
or share ek for the 811th and 312th times. 

MONDAY, Dee. 22, to commence at 7, with OUR \MERT- 
CAN COUSIN, Lord Dundreary, Mr. Sothern; Asa Trenchard, 
Mr. Buckstone; Florence, Miss Rushton; Mrs. Mountches- 
sington, Mrs. Wilkins. After which, BOX AND COX. Box, 
Mr. Buckstones + OR Le concluding with ‘THE 

>PLEST D. fd ARES Oneitcasdav eee 

SP Guatit of Mr. Sothern, when he Perce ia tetlormance 
of Lord Dundreary, after which A REGULAR FLX. in which 
Mr. Sothern will gustan aes character, Meith de Brass: 
ri JEND ME FINE: aL S. Mr. Golightly 

i se end Ai DAY APTEROTHE We pagntly, Air. 
Boxing Night, RASSELAS PRINCE. of ABYSSINLA, or 
THE HAPPY VALLEY, in which Miss louise Keeley will. 


appear. 
RoraL ENGLISH OPERA, 

» COVENT-GARDEN. tye 

Under the Management of MISS LOUISA PYNE and MR, 
W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. , 

On Monday, Dee. 22nd, Balfe’s Grand Opera, THE PURI. 
TAN’S DAUGHTER. 

On Tuesday, Dee. 23rd, Wallace’s New and brillantly suc~ 
cessful Opera, LOVE'S TRIUMPH. 

On Boxing-night, Friday, Dec. 26th and Saturday, 27th, to 
commence with the Second and Third ‘Acts of Balfe’s Grand 
Opera, entitled THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 

‘After which will be produced a Grand Original, Zoological, 
Comical Christmas Pantomime, written by Henry J. Byron, 
and entitled 


e 
HARLEQUIN BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; 


OR, 

TIE GNOME QUEEN AND THE GOOD FAIRY. 
The new and extensive Scenery, de igned and painted by 

Mr. William Callcott, assisted by Messrs. M. Morgan, EK. Yar- 

nold, W. Wilson, and Wallace; extensive Machinery by Mr. 

H. Sloman; the Properties and Decorations by Mr. Brunton; 

Costumes by Mrs. James and Mr. Combes: the Incidental 

Dances arranged by Mr. W. H. Payne; the Pantomime 

arranged and produced under the Superintendence of Mr. 

WILLIAM WEST. 

Brutina (the Gnome Queen, resident in the centre of the Hartz 
Mountains, her native air consequently being ‘* Warts and 
Gnomes "') ss. DANA ete ae i vcttocesell tes Cow FENTON, 

Hey, Cocko, Sorum, Snipsap, and Snorum (her menial, or, 


The Fairy Sunshine (the Good Fairy, the friend to Harmony, 
and I don't know how many).....0+Miss ELIZA ARDEN. 
Bright-eyes and Blue-eyes (the attendant Fair-eyes) 
Misses DRING, TAYLOR, and SAVIL. 
Prince Perfect (an upright youth, who eventually becomes @ 
downright beast) scostoeseprerszeseee TS, AYNSLEY COOK. 
Squire Tiddly winks (a perfect father and a model farmer, a 
victim toa naughty cultural propensity, who discovers, to 
his cost, that there is no rose without its attendant thorn) 
Mr. W. H. PAYNE. 
Muddlehead (his own Man— There is not through the wide. 
world a valet so sweet "’—Moore)... wa Mr. FL PAYNE. 


Frownina and Scowletta (the Squire’s eldest daughters, 
who may be taken for better, but [like the Author’s Rhymes] 
never for worse) ......Mr. W. H. BARNES and Mr FRIEND. 

Beauty (the shades of all the celebrated bibliographers have been 
consulted’in vain for an adequate adjective — impossible ; 
suffice it to say that she is the Squire’s youngest daughter, 
and, both in sie eal and personal attractions, takes very 


little after her sisters) .........-eee Miss LOUISA LAIDLAW. 
Scene Ist... BRUTINA'S BOUDOIR. 
Scene 2nd.. FOREST DELL. 
Scene 3rd... DEEPER IN THE FOREST. 
Scene 4th... BEAST’S BANQUETING HALL. 
Scene dth.. EXTERIOR OF THE SQUIRE'S VILLA. 
Scene 6th... AT THE BEAST'S PALACE. 
Scene 7th... THE SQUIRE'S DOMICILE, 
Scene 8th... GARDENS AT THE BEASTS PALACE, 
Scene 9th... THE GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE— 

MOONBEAM AND SUNLIGHT; 


OR, 

THE DESCENT OF MORN’S FIRST RAY. 
INVENTED AND PAINTED BY W. CALLCOTT. 
TRANSFORMATION of CHARACTERS :— 

Harlequiti.....cscccscceeeesces FRED. PAYNE. 

Columbine r 

Pantaloon.. 
Clown ... 
Sprites ... 06. 


NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Pantomime 
December 31st, and each succeeding Wednesday until further 
notice. Commencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in 
attendance at Four. 

On and after Boxing-night, December 26th, the doors open 
at Half-past Six, commence at Seven. Private Boxes from 
10s. Gd. to 4l.. 4s.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress Circles, 5s. ; 
Upper. Boxes, 48. 5 Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 2s. 6d. ; 
Amphitheatre, 1s. Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. 
No charge for Booking, or fees to Box-keepers. 


OVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, incorporated by Royal Charter, with 
power to hold Land by gift, purchase, or bequest. 
Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Grand Duchess of MECK- 
LENBURG-STRELITZ. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MARY ADELAIDE, 
President—The Earl of HARROWBY. 

The objects of this Society are all in operation. 

TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE to Governesses in distress afforded 
privately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Ayyvurry Feyp.—Elective annuities to aged Governesses 
secured on invested capital, and thus independent of the pro- 
sperity of the Institution, 

PROVIDENT Funp.—Provident annuities purchased by ladies 
in any way connected with education, upon Governinent 
security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. ‘Chis branch 
includes a savings’-bank. 

A Home for governesses during the intervals between their 
engagements. 

A. SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION, entirely free of expense. 

Aw AsyLuM for the aged. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Auditors—Thomas Hunt, Esq. 3 Henry Kingscote, Esq. 3 
Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, K.N. 

Ion. Sec.—Mrs. D. Laing. 

Bankers—Sir S. Scott and Co., 1, Cavendish-square, W. 
32, Sackville-street, W. CHARLES W. KLUGH, Sec. 


Mempersuir consists in the payment of an Annnal Guinea, 
or of Ten Guineas incone sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote 
for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote for each Annual 
Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five 
Guineas. Subseriptions ar +3 due on the first of January, and 
can always be remitted by Post Office Order, or by a Cheque 
crosed ‘Sir 8. Scott and Co, 


erased pS Bg eeiara a  e hat e S 
OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 


& INSTITUTION. —The Committee earnestly APPEAI 

y ens Ale Sat é stly J SAL 
to the public for ASSISTANCE, to enable them to meet the 
heavy demands on the | Lnstitution’s 123 Life-boat Establish- 
ments. During the past two years 780 shipwrecked sailors 
have been saved by some of the Institution's Life-boats. Con- 
tributions are received by all the London and country bankers, 
and at the Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, W.0. 


TH 4) > I vr 1 QO TNT 
HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
, pRCUery issues guarantee policies or bonds at reduced 
rates of premium, on behalf of officials in or under the 
Treasury, aG ustoms, Inland Revenue, General Post-office, 
Board of Trade, War-oftice, Admiralty, the Home, Colonial, 
ang India Offices, Poor Law Board, Office of Her Majesty's 
Works, &c., and other public departments. 
_ Every facility will be given to substitute the bonds of this 
Society in lieu of existing securities. 
Life Assurance in all its branches. at moderate rates, with or 
Without participation in profits. 
Life Assurance combined with guarantee, on terms most 
advantageous to the assured. 
Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of Life, may 
be purchased on the following scale :— 


Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for 
every 100/, of Purchase Money. 


AZOS  ceorercneeeeeee 50 60 70 


ee ee 
AMNMNUILY 0. -00eeeeee 


ql. 17s. 6d. 101. 8s. 4d. 14/, 16s, 2d. 


List of Shareholders, F FOR DRC aeey and Agency applications 
may be obtained on application to 
W, CLELAND, Manager and Secretary, 


a ee _— Pe —o —- 


DECEMBER 20, 1862.] 


TELESCOPES, OPERA, RACE, FIELD, 
- and GENERAL OUT-DOOR DAY and NIGHT RE- 
CONNOITRING and RIFLE GLASSES, for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, each containing 12 and 18 lenses. Will show a person 
to know him 24, and an object from 10 to 12 miles, They are 
preferred for deer-stalking by sportsmen, samekeepers, and 
tourists, Also Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s rings, and the double 
Stars, are distinctly seen. 

Messrs. SoLomon, opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York Hotel. 


r 
PECTAGLES.—The Patent, Newly- 
b7 invented TINTED SPECTACLES are patronised by the 
inajouity of the Nobility, including Viscount Palmerston. 
They give extraordinary relict to weak, dim, and defective 
vision. a 

Ss. and B. Sonromons, No, 89, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York Hotel, 


+ my 5 rn 
SIANOFORTES, first quality, at MOORE 
and MOORE'S, No. 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. 
These are first-class pianos, of rare excellence, possessing eX- 
quisite improvements (recently applied), which effect a grand, 
pure, and beautiful quality of tone, that stands unrivalled, 
Price from 18 guineas, First-class pianos for hire, with easy 
terms of purchase, : 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
- C. LEE and CO., 29, Oxford-street, 
e 


W.C., and 11, Lawrence-Pountney-lane, E.C., beg to 
invite the attention of the nobility, gentry, and others, to 
their IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
from the celebrated Manufactory of LApp, WrEpsTrer, and Co., 
which, for beauty and simplicity of construction, and efticiency 
in working, are unequalled by any. Circulars sent post free 
on application. 


STAYS, CRINOLINES, AND CORSETS. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations 
in STAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSE'PS has been awarded 


to A. SALOMONS, Wholesale Manufacturer, No. 35, Old 
"Cha London, E.C. Any of the Goods exhibited by him 
in Class 27 C (Clothing Departinent), including the PATENT 


CARDINIBUS (COLLAPSING) JUPON, may be obtained, 
retail, of all respectable Drapers, Milliners, and Staymakers. 


QMITH'S NEW PATENT ROYAL 
HARMOZON (Self-adjusting) CORSET. 

This last and most important invention of Mrs. Sinith, for 
which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded, is now perfected, 
and combines all the advantages of Mrs. Sinith’s former in- 
ventions with valuable improvements. The fact that all the 
Stays invented by Mrs. Sinith have obtained Prize Medals is 
suflicient to show their immense superiority over all others, 
and the 


R0YAL HARMOZON CORSET 
is undoubtedly the very best stay ever introduced to the public. 
‘To be obtained of all respectable drapers, staymakers, and 
milliners, and wholesale only of A. SALOMONS, No. 35, Old 
Change, London. 


N.B.—AIL infringements or colourable imitations will be 
proceeded against in Chancery. 


=e NAYSER SAINI D ACO 4S 

° PATENT MACHINES, 
Of various sizes, for MINCING MEAT, 
VEGETABLES, &e., &¢.; for making 
Sausages, Mince Meat, Potted Meats, 
and various Dishes. 

Price 1/. 1s., 1. 10s., 21. 28., 32. 88., 

and 71. % 
Also, a small MINCER or MASTI- 

CATOR, to assist digestion. Price 1/. 10s. 


fs NYE’S IMPROVED 
° MILLS, 
For COFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, 
RICE, MALT, &, &e., 
Are the best and most convenient ever 
made. 
Price 8s., 10s., 14s., 15s., and 20s, 


79, WARDOUR-STREET, LONDON. 


pe rl ‘e) Na 4) 
()SBORNE'S ANALYSED PROVISIONS. 
F —Vhe above have been subjected to upwards of 2000 
analyses during the last five years, as certified by the Analyst, 
copies of whose reports nen be had on application. GEORGE 
OSBORNE is now enabled, by the magnitude of his connec- 
tion, to supply all first-class provisions at such prices as to 
ensure a saving of 15 per cent, to the purchaser. Packages 
gratis. —Osborne’s Cheese Warehouse, Osborne House, 30, 
Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, B.C. 


r Tes at the IMPORTERS’ PRICES.— 

4 The Fiery Cross and Lying Spur, with the fmest de- 
scription of the New Season's ‘Teas, having at last arrived, 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are offering them at 
the merchants’ prices :— 

Rich Pekoe Souchong Congou, per £iery Cross, sold by 
the importer at 3s., duty 1s. 5@., merchant’s profit 1d. s. 
per Ib., price to consumer..,,.. eee wc yens Seaver pectoascah & 

Second Quality ccecccceerers sfemcees. 4 

Vine Congou, per //ytag Spur, sold by the importer at 
2s, 3d., duty Ls. 5d., merchants’ profit 1¢é. per lb., price 
tO CONSUMEL — aaceeeceecesereee pdededs Severe von sesteatec sed 

Second Quality ...cccrcocersegeryervarseces 

Congou Teas from 2s. 4d., better 2s. 6d., useful 2s. 82., strong 

and rough 3s, 

All imported by THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 9 

Great St. Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate, and warranted 
pure. 
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WN OORE BROTHERS’ NEW LONDON. ' 


BRIDGE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 

Tea.—Moore Brothers and Company are the only City mer- 
chants willing to supply families who buy for cash direct, at 
merely merchants’ prices, in quantities not less than 2Ibs. The 
saving effected will be found considerable, as will be seen by 
a careful perusal of their detailed prospectus, which will be sent 
free on application, 

MOORE BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
Merchants, 35, London-bridge, City, E. C. 

“Tt is no longer a matter of doubt that what they state will 

be fairly carried out.”—Jforning Post, Oct, 30, 


WLOUR, warranted free from adulteration, 
to any part of London (not less than 14lbs.), carriage free. 
—Whites for pastry, at per bushel (56lbs.), 10s, 4d. ; Household, 
recommended for ‘bread-making, 98 8d.; seconds, 98.3 Meal 
for brown bread, 9s.—Address TLORSN ATLL and CATCH- 
POOL. Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex, er 97, Goswell-road, 
City-road, E.C. Directions for bread-making, gratis. ‘Terns 
cash. A half sack or upwards free to any railway station 
within 200 miles. 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST? 
DURYEAS “MAIZENA” is the 
ONLY PRIZE Mepar Corn FLour ; 

And was also reported by the Jury 
“EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD.” 


Try it—most respectable Chemists and Grocers sell it. Price 
no more than others. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, SOLAR BY THE JURORS OF 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLEN Fuk LD Sea R OH. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &e, 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


C; and J. FIELD, the original mann- 
ey e facturers (in England) of PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
to whom the Prize Medal (1862) has been awarded ; and their 
Candles adopted by her Majesty’s Government for use at the 
jnilitary stations abroad. ‘These Candles can be obtained of all 
Chandlers and Grocers in the United Kingdom, price Ls. 87, 
per Ib. Also Field’s celebrated -United Service SOAP 
TABLETS, 6d. and 4d. each, The public are cautioned to see 
that Field's label is on the packets or boxes.—W holesale only, 
and for exportation, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8. 


| ) INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
: MAGNESIA has been, during twenty-five years, 
emphatically sanctioned py the medical profession, and uni- 
versally accepted by the public, as the best remedy for acidity 
of the stomach, heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, 
and as a mild aperient for delicate constitutions, more 
especially for ladies and children. It is prepared, in a state of 
perfect purity and uniform strength, only by DINNErorp and 
Co., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable 
chemists throughout the world, 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER, 


3Y ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PENMAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


RESPEC: "FULLY invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 
wv PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal preference. 

Tor GENERAL USE.—Nos, 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Poryrs, 

For Bop FREE Wnhirine.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Meprum Poryts. 

For GEXgRAL Usk.—For Lance, FRek, BoLD Writine.—The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 803, ‘The Patent 
Magnum Bonun, No. 263, In Mrvicxt and BROAD Poryts, Mets Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 8 

Yor GENERAL Wrhittyg,—No, 263. In EXTRA-FINE and Fix Ports, No. 262. In Five Ports, Small Barrel. No. 810. 
Naf Hank Pe PMO he Re nent NE Ports. N i Nz Poryts, Small Barrel. 


For COMMERCIAL PurposEs.—The Celebrated Three-hole ( ‘orrespondence Pen, No. 382. The Celebrated Four-hole Corre- 


ietiprietb a tt No, 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The Public Pen, with Bead, No. 40% Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos 
092, 400, GOS. 


To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World, 
WIOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION AT THE 
MANurAcrory: VICTORIA WORKS, Graham-street; and at 96, New-street, Birmingham; 
91, John-street, New York; and of 


WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37, Gracechurch-street, F.C. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


PATENT 


W F. ‘THOMAS and Co, beg to acquaint the Public that the Royal 

* Commisssioners haye confirmed by a special minute the award (made by the Jury in 
July) of a PRIZE MEDAL to W, F, THOMAS and Co. for their PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
and have explained that the non-publication of the grant arose from an official oversight. 


66, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


Just out, price 6d., by post for 7 stamps, 


RIMMEL’S ALMANACK for 1863, 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND PERFUMED, FAR EXCEEDS ITS PREDECESSOR IN 
SWEETNESS AND ELEGANCE. 
ig IMPARTS A DELIGHTFUL SCENT to Pocket Books, Desks, Card Cases, Albums, 


and forms a pleasant memento to send to friends at home or abroad.—Sold by all the Trade, 


EK. RIMMEL, Perfumer to Her Majesty, 96, Srranp, and 24, CornuitLi, LoNpon, 


SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 


det 
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Puffed Norse-hair Jupon (Registered), 
21s., 258., 308,, and 33s, 
In Grey White 5s. extra. as, 6¢.; Llama or Alpaca ds, 1d. Merino, or Brillianté. 


co 4 HK LATEST NOVELTY which the Ladies have to be thankful for is the Patent 
Sansflectum Skirt."—Court Journal. 


“A great feature in these Skirts is tl > may at all times Y, fact]? cles ot gara)® 
Ag ‘ , se § 8 is, that they may at A" times be kept perfectly clean by simply using a wet sponge. ‘The 
shape is very elegant, and they are not easily put out of order.’'"_7'he Queen. Le : ie 


The Sansflectum Jupon, 10s. 6d., 
15s, 6d., 188. bd., and 2Is, Muslin Covers — 25s, Gd... in Alpaca, Llama. French 


Piccadilly Puffed Jupon, 21s. and 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIX PRETTY FRENCH JUPONS, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


EK. PHILPOT ‘, Family Draper and Jupon Manufacturer, 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


FOR ALL WHO COURT THE Gay AND FESTIVE SCENES, 


YOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, a 

delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 

the Hair, and, as an invigorator and beautifier, beyond all 

precedent. — Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s, Gd@., equal to four small, 
and 21s. per bottle. 3 

tOWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for impart- 

ing a radiant bloom to the Complexion, anda softness and 


delicacy to the Skin, and for eradicating cutancor lefects 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6@. per bottle, : Rh Se.) 


( TT)\G3 . 

ROWLANDS ODONT O, or PEARL 
DENTIPRICE, bet gi fe foes Whiteness to the 
‘eeth, Fragrance to the Breath, and for strene i i) 
pyeth, Frasreyes ine rrett strengthening the 


Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers,—*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS'” Articles, 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO -PLATE 
IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE sILVER OVER NICKEL, 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 
HE fact of Twenty Years’ use is ample proof of its durability, and 


in the hardest wear it can never show the brassy under surface so much complained of 
by purchasers of Electro-plate. 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER, 
OLD GOODS RE-PLATED RFQUAL TO NEW. 


Electro-Plated | Strong Plate Thread king's & Thread 

Fiddle Pattern. | Fiddle Pattern, Pattern. | with Shell. 
SE Fe ee ———_—_-—_—_—_—- rs 

£s. d. £8. d, £8. d, en SON Gh: 
12 Table Forks . 110 O 118) 9 2 8 0 3.0 00 
12 Dessert Forks 1 0 0 1 Ww 9 115 0 2° 2° 0 
12 Table Spoons...... T10ee 0 118 9 2 8 a 3.0 0 
12 Dessert Spoons... 1 0 0 1 9 1M 0 2 2 0 
12 Tea Spoons......... ow O 0 1 9 liars a6 110 0 


Cruet Frames, from 18s. 6d.; Egg Frames, 38s, 6d.; Corer Dishes, 62. 15s. set of four. 
SLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIV ES, BALANCE HANDLE, 
Warranted not to come loose jn the handles. 


Tables, 16s., 20s., 298,; Dessert, ls. 145 155 6 , zen 
OnpeRs CARRIAGE Fre pe Tee Pot dozen. 


SLACK’S GENERAL FURNISHING TRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE 
Families Furnishing, who study Econony, will find it to ‘their advantage to inspect their 
Stock and compare the Pyjees, a 


Black Fenders, 3s, Gd. to 6s. sronzed Fenders, 10s. to 20s Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. 
Bedroom Fire-irons, 3s, to 5s. 9d, Drawing-room ditto, 10s. 6d. to 30s, 
Improved Coal Boxes, 4s. 6d. Coal Scoops, 28, ¢, to 184) ad Copper ditto, 238, to 35s. 
Dish Covers, 18s, set of Six. Queen's Pattern, 28s. set of six. E 
SLACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


ATH 930 DRAWINGS AND PRICES, MAY pr IRATIS, OR POS'T-FRER, 
WITH 3 Orders sent Carriage ree pose LES u 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, EAUTIFUL POETRY —Weekly, price 
= . a . 
EAUTIFUL P OETRY: the Choicest of come 4d.: and in Monthly Parts, price 1s, 4d. A “re-issue of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future BEAUTIFUL POETRY, the Choicest of the Present and the 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. ast. Nos, 1 to 17, and Parts 1 to 4, now ready. 
ols. L. to VI, may be had, price 5s, 6d. each; or superbly Critic Orrick, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
bound for Prizes and Presents, 7s. 6d. 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 7s. 64., 


Critic OFFICE, 10, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C. 

7 al 

: oP ea A HANDY-BOOK of ECCLESIASTICAL 
ASSAY 8 on PREACHING and SKI T CHES LAW. Especially adapted for the use of the Clergy and 
Tot HEMONS, for Clergymen, every week in the | Solicitors. ‘By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 

CLERICAL JOURNAL. Price 3d. A specimen copy in } inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

return for four stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
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BEDS, MATTRESSES, and BEDSTEADS. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S NEW LIST of BEDS, 

BEDDING, and BEDSTEADS is NOW READY, and can 
be had gratis, 

The quality of Beds, mattresses, &c., of every description, 
he is able to guarantee. They are made on the premises, in 
the presence of customers. Their prices are in harmony with 
those which have tended to make his house-irommongery 
establishment the most extensive in the kingdom, ay 

Feather beds .ceescceceeeeeeettom £1 5 0 to£8 0 0 

German spring mattresses ay 2 8 OM ee O20 


Patent Kheiocline beds » 210, 6 ,,.6-0 0 
Horse-hair mattresse: 3 10.165 Oe 2b sor Oo 
Wool mattresses . ae a £070 
Flock mattresse ery 076 6 5, 2008s 7 
Sheets ...... per pair.,, .0: 7 6.4, 240.0 
Blankets che 4. OF34 0740 
Toilet quilts . ett) 045, el 2746 


Counterpanes .... 
Portable folding 
Patentiron bedstea 


CALL JOINT erecrcctcrsascssercenterees soem UI 14: § Cie 9 01.0 
Ornamental brass ditto.,, 1 18/60 325 0 O 
Children’s COtS vececseeees Sees, “sp, | (ONS 6.4, 5 0 0 
Patent elongating cot bedsteads ,, 2 3 0 4, 515 0 


Bed hangings in every variety, 
DOP SCL ssscscrseseesscssee Mitvateriserters o7 LOHOe6. 710 0.0 


a ry eal ~ + 
Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges. Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Unis, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads. Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty Large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.: 1, 1A, 2, 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, 
Newman-mews, London, 


Tr ‘ : 

HRISTMAS PRESENTATION 

ARTICLES, to be really acceptable, should be useful in 
their adaptation, novel.in their manufacture, elegant and 
pleasing in design, good in quality, and yet economical in cost. 
All these conditions are combined in’ the multifarious pro- 
ductions displayed by Messrs. MECHT and BAZIN, in their 
show-rooms, 4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-street, 
London, and comprise objects from One Shilling to Five 
Hundred Guineas each, Photographic Albums, Inkstands 
of every description, Tea-chests and Caddies, Workboxes, 
Cases of Scent Rottles, Writing Desks in wood, leather and 
pepe mache, Smelling Bottles, Carriage Bags, Reticules, 
*Jaying Card Boxes, Dressing Cases for ladies and gentlemen, 
Travelling Dressing Bags fitted, Despatch Boxes, Chessmen, 
Envelope Cases and Blotting Books, Letter Weighers, Cases 
of Instruments, Razors in Cases, Backgammon and Chess 
Boards, Bagatelle Tables, Carte de Visite Portraits, Pocket 
Books with and without instruments, Card Cases in mother 
o'pearl, tortoise-shell, silver, and leather, Needles in Cases, Xe. 
—Catalogues post free on application.—112, Regent-street, and 
4, Leadenhall-street, London. 


THE LONDON REAL HORSE-HAIR 


CRINOLINE, oe SKIRT, AND STAY 
MANUFACTORY, 


No, 22, LUDGATE STREET. 
Vy ILLIAM CARTER respectfully informs 
Ladies and the Public that his Stock for the Season is 
complete, and he now offers the most approved and fashion- 
able selection of his Manufactures ever submitted in this 
City. 

Special attention is requested to the following short enmme- 
ration of some of the leading articles prepared since the 
opening of the pres¢nt Exhibition, and being iinprovements 

egested by Exhibitors and others. He now offers for Public 

spection, viz,—the new REAL HORSE-HAIR CRINOLINE 
SKIRT, as worn by H.1TH. the Empress of the Frencu. —Dis- 
tinguished alike by its symmetrical proportions and sustaining 
powers without the use’ of Steel (not unfrequently considered 
objectionable). 

QUILTED SILK, MERINO SKIRTS 
AND VESTS. 

In Humboldt, Scarlet, Magenta, Carmin, Ponceau, Islay, 
Emerande, Aznline, Mauve, Lilas, Fuschine and all othei 
fashionable Colours. we Be 
Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats ...ssseeree 68. 9d. tO 80s. 
Ladies’ Worsted Under-Petticoats, (now so 

fashionable) i) all COOUPS.....cececeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Watch Spring Steel Skeletons  ...s-.+ 
New French Striped Cashmere Skirts 
Mohair and Llama Wool Petticoats, in all 

colours .. . 
Taffeta and I $kirts ... Tyee 
Humboldt, Azuline, Scarlet, Magenta, ant 

ali the new colours in Winsey Petticoats, 

of every approved shape oe ase 
Terre Velvet Poplin Train § irts 
Quilted Sil, Alpaca and Australi: 
-etticoats cos nes cescencve reeves seccssecscneseesecace 
Evern ew, Golgate in Embroidered French 

Merino SKIrts cessseeeseeeeerseees 
Flannel Train Petticoats, in ev 
Quilted Merino and Silk Vests .......cecsseeeees 

LADIES’ SELF-ADJUSTING CORSETS 
AND BODICES, 
Of every Description, made from the best materials and con 
structed on the most approved principles (the result of may 
years’ experience and study). : 
German, Belgiuin, and Paris Wove Stays... 85. 11, oC, 
The New beantifully fitting Solferino Wove , to 12s, 6d, 
Corset, just received from France, in all 


sizes sneteeeneneaeusneeasesees Sets tee ree eeeneesersereseees 158. Gd. 
Ladies’ Elastic Front Fastening Coutil 


4s. Ot. to Ss. Ed. 
3s. 9d. to 12s. Gd. 
7s. Gd, to 21s, 


12s. Gd. to 25s. 
6s. Gd. to 128. Gd, 


8s. Gd. to 25s, 
81s. Gd. 


Gs. Gd. to 428. 

p del fovh ds bob cogeedent FLDLS, £0. 428; 

very colour... 98. Gd. to 18s. Gd. 
28. Gd. to 9s. Od. 


Is. 11d. to 8s. 6d. 
2s. Gd. to 1ds. 6d. 


md Stays 
All the new colours in front fastening 
g 


7s. Gd. to 15s. Gd. 


&s, Gd, to aie 
hildren’s » Bodices, Stays, &e. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Dress hnprovers in Cainbrie, Horse- 


Js. to 4s. 6d. 

, Every lady should wear one of Carter's Patent Safety 
I ockets, the price being so moderate and_ the. impossibility Of 
its being picked. Dress pockets, 1s. ; Coutil Side Pockets, 


Is. 6d. each, 
THE SYLPHIDE. Oe BENE 
A corset so named from its perfect adaptation to the figure, 
is particularly ponent ad 1s publi€ notice, it is remarkable 
for its extreme flexibility, it is self adjusting, and in conse- 
quence of the absence of india rubber it is igh ape inodorous. 
The removal of all pressure and a perfect fit lage anteed. 

4 ‘ARTER having just completed extensive 
alee Sia premises, has now secured every accom- 
modation for the inspection of his novelties, and respectfully 
solicits an early visit. Ladies will find competent attendants 
and every facility for fitting and trying on. ‘The present stock 
has been specially prepared for the opening of the NEW 
ROOMS, and while every care has been taken to produce the 
most fashionable and tasteful stock in London, due regard has 
been paid to moderation in price, W. Carter confidently offers 
the whole as the 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


UNRESERVED SALE 
Gf all the past season’s Stock isnow on, and as the whole has 
been marked at such a reduction as will ensure an immediate 
clearance, it is particularly requested that an early visit should 
be made. 
20 dozen Crinoline skirts, French, cost 10s. 6d., now selling 
at Is. 11d. é 
500 ane Skirts (last year’s patterns), cost 12s., now selling 
at 38, 3d. * 
40 dozen Black Alpaca Quilted Petticoats, cost 14s., now 
selling at 5s. Gd. a 
500 French Merino Garibaldi Jackets, at 5s. 9d. 


W. CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET, 
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ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
VENING and BALL DRESSES ‘in Tulle, Lace, and Tarlatan, the Newest Styles, and a 


beautiful general assortment, including a variety of FRENCH GRENADINES, at 12s. 6d! and 18s. Gd. the Di ee rd 
quantity may behad. Importers of thé uninflammable Tarlatans. Flowers and Wreaths in the Millinery Rooms. -\ beautitu 
selection of Brussels Lace. Embroidered and Hem-Stitched Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


THE GiU-L NEA. f AIR LAT AN “ROBE. 


ARGYLL HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
ICH and ELEGANT MOIRE ANTIQUES, Black and Coloured, from 3} guineas to 10 


guineas. Black French Broché Silk, 35s. 6d. and 2 guineas the Dress, a novelty in price. Plain French Glacés, with 
every requisite for Family and General Mourning.—ARGYLL HOUSE, Regent-street. 


NEW SILKS,.MUCH-UNDER PRICE. 
Vy DE WIDTH FRENCH GLACES, in all Colours, from 2s. 44d. per yard. ,A large 


parcel at 3s. 6d., reduced from 4s. 9d, A great variety of wide-width Fancy Checks and Stripes, from 2s. 44d. per yard, 
BLACK GLACE SILKS from ONE GUINEA the DRESS, 
A LARGE PARCEL of GROS DE NAPLES and SPITALFIELDS SILKS, at 2s. 4}d., 28, @}d., 28, 9d., and 3s, 6d. per yard, 
teally cheap. ‘ 
The NEW GROS DE SUEZ and GROS D’EPSOM in all colours and in the richest qualities. 
A LOT of RICH BROCHE SILKS, long lengths, reduced from 7 guineas to 3} guineas, 
Milliners and the Trade supplied with all the New Shades in Terrys, Bonnet Silks, Ribbons, Trimmings, &c., at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
ALLAN and CO., 69, 70, and 71, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Heed 22ND De oN DC.O LES” 
NEW CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS for LADIES. | The same skill in fitting 


and ‘superiority of workmanship is employed as in the production of their celebrated Paletots and Overcoats for 
Gentlemen. Waterproof Tweed Travelling Cloaks and Wrappers, a Guinea and a half. Riding Habits from 3 to 6 Guineas, 
‘The New Cloak a /a Militaire, a Guinea and a half, 


Il. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C., 


LONDON; and 10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


AeA NeDieD: NICO TS? 
WASHIONABLE CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS for YOUNG LADIES are 


kept ready in all sizes for immediate use. Moderate charges being strictly observed. 


114, 116,118, 120, REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, LONDON ; and 


10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 


AND D. NICOLLS’ | 


In breoworl fe 


FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN are kept ready, in all sizes, 


for immediate use, moderate charges being strictly observed. 


114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, 22, CORNHILL, LONDON ; and 


10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


Hed. AEN DD: NIC Oca S: 
FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER DRESS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN ; also the 


Eton and Harrow Suits are kept ready in all sizes for immediate use. 


114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, LONDON ; and 


10, ST, ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


R 2, A FesUR et Seek e@ Asal 
JACKETS AND PALETOTS. 
PETER ROBINSON, 4 

having made a large purchase of real Sealskins (all of which 
are the best picked skins) at considerably below their value, 
has made them into Jackets and Paletdts, and is enabled to 
offer them at the following low quotations :— 

34 inches in depth 10gs. and 12gs. 

36 12¢s. and l4gs. 


3 He a - .. 16gs. and 20gs. 
420 ve = eee 2088, and 24958. The » REGISTERED 


” requisite for furnishing. 
PETER ROBINSON 
invites an inspection of the above in his Showrooms; the 
Largest in the Kingdom. 
Peter Robinson's Monthly Illustrations of New Mantles for- 
warded free on application. 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
NEW, ROOMS for SHAWLS, CLOAKS, and DRESSES. Opera, Burnous Gipsy, 
se 


al Skin, Seal Cloth, and Waterproof Cloaks and Jackets all of the newest character.—ARGYLL HOUSE, 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. a 
EW CARPETS, DAMASKS,: TABLE-COVERS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, and every 


I SILK DOWN BEDCOVER, celebrated for its 
lightness, and cheapness. Charities and Schools supplied with Blankets, Flannels, &c., as usual, at special charges. 


- ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


IMPORTANT PURCHASE OF RIGH BLACK FRENCH SILKS. 
MESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES and CO. respectfully announce that they have purchased, 


from one of the most eminent Lyons manufacturers, a very large quantity of 
> 
RICH 


BLACK GLACE... SLEURSMAND POULT DE SOIES, 
unusually brilliant in appearance, of the best make for wear, and at lower prices than have been quoted for many years. 
They have also bought from another manufacturer a& proat niaber of rich Black Broche Moire Antiques, at extremely 
low prices; also a large amount of Plain Black Spitalfields ae the whole of which goods are now on SALE; and, 
being enabled to speak confidently as to their value, they solicit an early inspection of them. 


N.B.—For the convenience of ladies residing in the country, patterns of the above will be sent on application, 


Nos. 5,.7, and 9, REGENT STREET, w. 


GRAND DISPLAY OF EXHIBITION SHAWLS AND MANTLES. 
GRANT: AND GASK 


RE NOW SELLING the Superb Collection (removed from the International Exhibition) 
of PURE FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, which were so ieservodiya Poor ic by the Press as being equal 
to the finest productions of India. Also the SCOTCH and WOOL EXHIBITI IN SHAWLS: of J. and W. Morean aii 
others; together with the PRIZE MEDAL MANTLES of Bouillet and Co., Vilot and Jackson, Paris; the whole of which 
will be SOLD at about ONE-HALF the usual prices. 
ENGRAVINGS OF MANTLES AND JACKETS POST-FREE. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET, 


ENGLISH SILKS and MOIRE ANTIQUES from the EXHIBITION. ° 


GRANT AND GASK et 
ARE NOW SELLING, at much under present value, the EXHIBITION SILKS, of 


Messrs. Stone and Kemp, Bucknall and Pownall, and ‘others, at 32s, 6d. the Full Dress of 12 yards wide width, or any 
length cut at 2s. 84d. per yard. Also the | 
EXHIBITION MOIRE ANTIQUES, from 3} Guineas the Full Dress. 
And the very richest quality at 4} Guineas for 9 yards, extra wide width, or any length cut at 10s, 6d. per yard. 
PATTERNS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET. 


FREN CH-KID GLOVES. 


GRANT AND GASK 
RE SELLING the PARIS KID GLOVES and GAUNTLETS, as Exhibited in the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, from 1s. per Pair, and the best quality at 1s. 11d. to 2s. 8d,; none higher, including 
ROUQUETTE’S, JOUVIN’S, and all the best makes. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET. 


EXHIBITION PRIZE LINENS. 


ORCHARD, AN D..C O.MPAN.Y 
RE the Purchasers of the DAMASK TABLE LINENS and SHEETINGS exhibited in 


~the South East Gallery. «These Linens are superior to Linens generally, and they will be sold at prices not exceeding 
goods of less value-—ARGYLL HOUSE. 


POLAND AND SON, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, OXFORD STREET, W., 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 


Rick FUR SEAL MANTLES, VELVET and CLOTH CLOAKS Lined and Trimmed 
with FUR, FUR COATS, WRAPPERS, RUGS, BOOTS, &c. 
Furs of every description and the finest quality at a Moderate Price. The Prize Medal awarded. 


AMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to’ 262, REGENT-STREET. 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY 
Have ready for inspection an Extensive Stock of 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING. 

Great care has been exercised in the selection of all the best 
materials, and-the Mourning Show Rooms are furnished with 
every requisite. 

MOURNING ORDERS forwarded on the Shortest Notice. 
warmth, > = eecieeae 


LEXANDER ROBB, FAMILY and 
EXPORT BISCUIT BAKER and CONFECTIONER, 
begs to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the long-con- 
tinued patronage of-his, FRIENDS and the PUBLIC, and to 
call their attention to his 
SHOW OF CHRISTMAS & TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 


ah % 
NEW A®ULT UFMUNeG “SD LK 8S. 
The Reversible Silks, at 1/. 8s. 6d. 
the Full Dress of 12 yards, wide width. 
French Cadrilles, 
ll. 19s. 6d. 
Rich Gros d’Athens, very bright, 
21. 58. 6d. 
A lot of very handsome Brochés, 
21. 7s. 6d. 
Faney French Glacés, 
21. 14s. 6d. 
Chéné Gros Grains, — 
3/. 18s. 6d. the extra Full Dress of 16 yards, 
Patterns free—-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OxrorD- 
STREET. 


ICH FOREIGN DRESSES, perfectly new 


Fabrics, and the highest Novelties of Fashion, from 
25s. 6d. to 3 guineas the extra Full Dress. 
Patterns free. 

PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


r my, F ’ & | 
ICH SILK CHALLIES.— 
Checks, Chénés, and Milleraies, 12s. 9d. to 17s. Gd. Full 
Dress. Best Double Moh airs, 8s. 9d. to 13s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


EF IDERDOWN PE CORA TS. 


These Petticoats, now for many years honoured by 
Royal and distinguished patronage, are not to be surpassed 
for elegance, lightness, and comfort. List of prices on appli- 
cation. 

W. H. BATSON and CO. 1, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


ADAME VALERY’S NEOLIN HAIR 


WASH, for infallibly Restoring Grey Hair to its 
Natural colour in two or three weeks. In proof, Madame VY. 
requires no payment until successful in those cases treated 
by herself. In bottles, 7s. 6d.; packed for the country, 8s. 6d. 
See Madame Valery’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Hair,” post free, 1s.— 
46, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


al 

AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 

Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and uatural brown or black, without the least 
injury to hair, or skin, and the ill-effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of Repute, and by the 
Proprietor, W. GILLINGWATER, 353, Goswell-road, Sent free 
to any railway station inthe kingdom, in cases, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s, 6d, each. Sold everywhere. ‘Beware of counterfeits. 


HE IMPERIAL PATENT HAIR 


WAVER.—This ingenious machine is the only article 
made that WAVES the HAIR completely and permanently 
in three minutes. It is formed of two sets of curved grooves, 
over one of which the Hair is placed, and the undulations 
etry by the pressure of the other. No harm can possibly 

e inflicted, and no assistance is requisite in its use. Every 
proof furnished. Plain, in wood, 5s, 6d.; compound metallic, 
8s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.—Depodt, RK. Tuomas, 70, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, London, W. Forwarded to any address, on 
receipt of post-office order, payable at the Rathbone-place 
Ottice.—A gents wanted. 

N.B.—The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less articles—usually crimping pins and combs—which are 
now adopting the title of ‘* Hair Waver,”’ and being so adver- 
tised.—See Punch, of November, on “ The Shilling Waver.” 


My x lak 

LICINE, or the HESSE BOUQUET ; 

made expressly | for the wedding, and accepted by 

11.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE. Manufactured 

and Sold only by Mr. BENJAMIN LIND, the Medical Hall, 

Dover, and his agents, Messrs. Newbery and Sons, 45, St. 

Paul’s; Mr. Hooper, 55, ¢ irosvenor-street, and Pall Mall, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Glazier and Kemp, Brighton... 

“In addition to the patronage bestowed upon it by the 
various members of the Royal Family, it has become a favourite 
on the toilettes of the noble and distinguished of our land."— 
Editor of the Court Circular, Nov. 29th, 1862. 


[)EAENESS.—The SOUND MAGNIFIER 
. INVISIBLE VOICE CONDUCTOR, a newly-invented 
instrument for severe cases of deafness. It fits into the ear, 
hot perceptible, removes singing noises in the head, and enables 


dea, rsons to ar distinctly ; *harchi's ic 
assemblies, hear distinctly at Church, and at public 


S.¢ > & , 5 ae i i 
and 2. SoLomoys, 59, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly. 


————— 


WINTER DRESSES. 


LLAN and CO. have a most Extensive and Choice Selection of these Goods, which they are 
SELLING, as will be seen from the following quotations, MUCH UNDER THE GENERAL PRICE:— 


Real SCOTCH WINCEYS, in great variety, from 6jd. per yard. Knickerbocker and Aberdeen Winceys, in all mixtures, 
from 12d. to 2s, 64d. per yard. ‘A large parcel of WOOL Reps. soft, warm, and durable, REDUCED from Is. 9d. to 73. Ud. 
the Dress of 12 Yards. 


Some RICH SILK EMBROIDERED CAMLETS, from 9s, 9d. to 16s. 9d. the full Dress. This lot is worth immediate 
attention. 

Also SHAWLS, MANTLES, FURS, RIBBONS, LACE, &c., 

Every requisite for Family and Complimentary Mourning, ’ 


ALLAN and CO., 69, 70 and 71.-St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 
MESSRS. MICHEL and CO. beg to inform their Patrons and the Public, that their 


spacious SHOW ROOMS now contain a most recherché collection of FLORAL DRESS TRIMMINGS, WREATHS, 
HEAD DRESSES, and DRESS CAPS, selected in Paris with great care, and which they are in a position to reproduce and 
submit at moderate prices. . 


Special attention paid to the Bridal Department, which contains a large assortment of BRIDESMAIDS’ and BRIDES’ 
WREATHS and VEILS. 


FANS, COMBS, and all other French Jewellery of the newest designs in great variety. 


.* e 


93 and 94, OXFORD 


SILKS, RICH, STRIPED, AND’ CHECKED “ GLACES, 


At 11. 7s. 6d. per DRESS of 12 yards, Wide Width. 
NEW FIGURED and GLACE GROS DE SUEZ, 3s. 11d. per yard, Wide Width. 
Also patterns and prices, post free, of their RICH STOCK of SILKS. 


JOHN HARVEY,:SON, ‘and Co, 9, LUDGATE HILtI, 
Established upwards of Fifty Years. ; 
CARRIAGE PAID UPON AMOUNTS ABOVE <5. 


INDIA SHAWLS rrom tHe INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
FARMER and ROGERS, the only European Exhibitors of India Shawls, beg to state that 


they are now SELLING the remainder of their EXHIBITION SHAWLS at greatly REDUCED PRICES, Amongst 
them is a great variety of handsome Gold-worked Long Shawls, at five guineas; usual price twelve guineas. 


THE GREAT INDIA WAREHOUSE, 171, 173, 175, 179, Regent-street. 


STREET. 


E.C. 


eauneesumeteeseas| 


MESSRS. THONET BROTHERS, 
16, LUDGATE HILL, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BENT WOOD FURNITURE AND PARQUET FLOORING. 

HEIR CHAIRS ARE PUT TOGETHER WITHOUT ANY GLUE. For Strength, 


Elasticity, Lightness, and Cheapness combined with Superior Workmanship, they are considered the Best Manufactured. 
Twelve Chairs can be packed in a space of eight cubic feet. 


MESSRS. THONET BROTHERS’ [S THE LARGEST CHAIR MANUFACTORY IN TITE WORLD. 


London: Printed and Published by JOIN CROCKPORD, at 346, 


Now preparing, and which this Season will be of a choice and 
elegant description, many New and Tasteful Decorations being 
selected and introduced. 
CHRISTMAS CAKES, ORNAMENTED, Is. 6c. per Ib. 
e F TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
First Quality, highly decorated, 2s. per Ib. Second ditto, 1s. 6”. 
per lb. Third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per 1b. 
A large assortment of SAVOY, ALMOND, and other CAKES 
in Moulds), 1s. 8d. per lb. 

POUND CAKES, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
RATAFIAS and MACCAROONS, Is. 8d. per Ib. 
SCOTCH BUNS, 1s. 3d. per Ib. 

SCOTCH SHORT BREAD, 6d. to 5s. per Cake. 
ASSORTED CASES of BISCUITS, for Presents, 2s. 61. 
and upwards. 

PASTRY of every description, DREAMS, ICES, JELLIES, &e. 
A large STOCK of WEDDING CAKES always on hand. 

*,* Wedding. Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, and Evening 
Parties, in Town or Country, provided with every requisite. 
Manufactory, 79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 

Delivery by Cart to all parts of ‘Town daily. 


7 =e : 
LEXANDER ROBB begs toinform Export 
Houses, Families going Abroad, and others, that he 
has always on hand a large stock of 
WINE, DESSERT, AND OTHER BISCUITS, 
made by machinery, expressly for exportation; also his 
GINGER NUTS AND GINGER BISCUITS, 

so much approved of in warm climates ; all in cases of 2s. 

and upwards. 

He would also direct attention to his prepared NURSERY 
BISCUITS and POWDER, of which he has been the Soe 
Maker for upwards of thirty years. They contain, in a con- 
centrated form, all the elements of Nutrition in due propor- 
tion, are light, of easy digestion, and are the best aiid satest 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Only goods of the first quality 
made.—Manufactory—79, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON: 


UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 
4s. Gd. per Gallon, is emphatically unequaled for purity 
and brilliancy of Burning in Moperaror and other Oil 
Lamps.—DUNN and Co., 59, Cannon-street, City. 
Delivered free eight miles. 


[(EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES are 
daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as the most 
effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Couau and 
all disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 
1s. 14d., Tins 2s. 9d., 45. 6d., and Ils. each. Tomas KeArrNc, 


Ee Anat De cite 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's ( hurchyard, London, 


FuRNISH ¥ O'UER 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


YT ’ 
D KA N 1 Dike 
TRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


x - (% ’ 
DEANE & CO., LONDON-BRIDGE. 
. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 
Table Dessert 
Knives. Knives. Carvers. 


HOUSE 


Finest Ivory Handles, 33s. 288, Ils. 
ners 43 238. 188. 78. 6d. 
SANTIQ. 1. 20O ” 16s. 12s, os. Gul 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks :— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating, 40s. 308. 18s. 
Forks sa 38s. 20s. ~~ 
Spoons—2nd quality, 33s. 245. l4s. Gd. 


Forks $9 31s 
DEANE’S—Electro-Plate Tea and Coffee s 
Cruets, Cake Baskets, ec, 
DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers, in sets of six and seven, 
18s.. 30s., 408., 638., 788. 
DEANE’S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 2Is., new 
and elegant Patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 508., 633., 548. 
DEANE’S—Moderator Lamps, froin 7s. to 6/. Gs. 
DEANE’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire lrons. 
DEANE’S—lIron Bedsteads with Bedding. 
with Drawings, post free. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths. See Hlustrated Priced Pamphlet. 
DEANE’S—Tin, Japan, and Llron Goods. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, 
DEANE'S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


se 238. — 
2ts, Liqueur Stands, 


Priced Pamphlet, 


